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** Ukder Two Flags in Cuba *" was to have 
been published in the spring of 1898 ; but the 
manuscript, together with three hundred pho- 
tographs illustrative of Weyler's regime in 
Cuba, and some historical letters that had 
passed between the Captain-General and Premier 
Canovasi were seized in Havana with my 
effects when I was deported to Spain at the 
beginning bf the war. Thus the circulation 
of that work was limited to General Blanco 
and those of his officers who understood English. 

After witnessing the triumph of the American 
army at Santiago, I prepared the present work, 
** Under Three Flags in Cuba," during a pro- 
longed attack of fever contracted in the cam- 
paign. But again fate, acting now through 
the pistol of an incensed Spanish officer, de- 
layed publication. During my convalescence 
from the wound, a number of books on Cuba ' 
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Introduction 







Thus I venture to hope that a plain story of 
the sofferings and Bacrifioee of the Cubans for 
their freedom may be of interest. A knowl- 
edge of their struggles will create an appre- 
ciation of their aspirations^ and I would that 
an abler pen than mine had pictured them. 
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CHAPTER I 

Lakdiho nr Cuba.— The Cause or the Imbuerbctioh.— 

WSYLEBMM. 

When we first sighted Cuba, the sun was setting 
in tropical suddenness, like a globe of fire extinguished 
in the sea. The declining rays, scintillating in multi- 
colored beams across the water, revealed a low-lying 
coast, fringed with palms and backed by distant hiUs. 
Bathed in crimson light, the land appeared a paradise, 
and it seemed impossible that in such magnificent set- 
ting a tragedy of two nations was being enacted, and 
a whole people were writhing in the throes of de- 
spair, oppression, and bloody death. 

In speedy transformation, as tlie stage limelight is 
shut off to turn the day scene to night, a black veil 
seemed drawn across the hearens, and darkness super- 
vened. A faint sprinkling of stars shone feebly down, 
and then gradually the face of the heavens became 
bespangled with constellations, and the luminous 
beauty of a clear night in the tropics was revealed. 
On the distant coast lights flickered, while biasing 
above the horizon rose the Southern Cross, typical of 
1 1 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

the Mored emUem to whioh the struggling Cubans 
had so long appealed. 

Suddenly a long beam of light quivered across the 
sky and swept to right and left along the coast, and 
we were awakened with a shock to the dangers of our 
enterprise. A Spanish warship was watching for 
fllibnstera, and we well knew the summary justice 
meted out by Spain to those taken in die act We 
had left the Florida Keys in the tight little schooner, 
but not as a regular expedition. Ostensibly on a 
fishing-trip, we were carrying a few cases, stores, 
and ammunition to Pinar del Rio, where I expected to 
effect a landing. We did not foiget the '' Virginius "* 
massacro nor the treatment of the **Comi)etitor** crow. 
There was no distinction in those precedents,— sailor 
and Cuban, anned or unarmed, were treated alike^ 
and our faces blanched at the thought of capture. 
We sprang to the tell-tale boxes, ready to hurl them 
overboard ; but the cruiser held to her course, the 
Uinding glare still searching but never resting on 
our craft,* and as the distance widened between us 
we breathed more freely. 

It was eight bells when we drew in near shore and 
prepared to Umd just west of the Bahia Honda Point 
Josd, the practice, or guide, was a coal-black negro 
bom in slavery in Cuba, but he had lived years in 
Jamaica, and proudly asserted he was an Englishman. 
As he spoke both languages fairly, and knew western 
Cuba like a book, I gladly reciprocated his assurances 
of friendship and brotherhood, and a true friend did 
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Landing in Cuba 

he ultimately prove. He bad piloted the ship to a 
nicety, and after the cases had been handed over 
to the gig, we took our seats and rowed silently 
ashore. 

A flash and loud boom to westward forced us to ply 
our oars rapidly, and at first we thought the ship was 
discovered. Probably it was the night gun from the 
warship in the Bay, for nothing transpired to con- 
firm our fears. We ran into a sandbank and, braving 
sharks, were forced to drop over and haul the boat 
across ; but finally, wet and tired, we Iiad everything 
on shore. The boat returned to the ship, and Jos^ 
and I struck out for the interior, to find a Cuban camp 
and warn the guardia costa of our advent 

I was in no enviable frame of mind when we 
plunged into the bush. This was a venture of my 
own choosing ; but I had heard stories of these Cuban 
insurgents, — ** Negro and half-bred cut-throats, a 
scum gathered for loot, murder, and robbery, under 
the guise of patriotism,'' said my Spanish friends, — 
and even allowing for their prejudice, I was extremely 
apprehensive. ^ Would they steal my effects ? How 
would they treat me? Probably my good clothes 
would excite cupidity, and they would hang me as a 
spy to legalize the murder. It had been done in 
Central Americr, and why not here ? ^ Such were'the 
forebodings that flashed before me that night, for of 
the Cuban question I was absolutely ignorant Far 
from civilization, in Darkest Africa, I had not been 
aware of a Cuban revolution until reaching the Canary 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

IslandB. Here I saw weedy conscripte dragged from 
■DIU17 valleys and driven to tbe transports for Cnba, 
their anns i^pped on sepaiate vesseb to prevent mn- 
tinj. Weeping mothen told in awed whispen of 
their boys mnrdered hy these ferocious inaurgenta, 
whom, in their misled innocence, they believed to be 
flmds inoamate ; and even the kindly old Comman- 
daote of Las Palmas told me such a history of the 
nngnteful colimiBts that ray sympathies were awak- 
ened for Spain. When Canovas, in his leonine power, 
fasued his fiat, *' last peseta, last man," before he would 
giaot reforms to the iclatid, she had shipped an army 
of 200,000 men across the Atlantic. In proud assent 
the Spanish nation continued to expend blood aiid 
tnasore, though the result was as water pouted on 
tbe Sabam. 

After describing tite raising and equipment of the 
emaoript hordes in Spain, I was asked simultaneously 
by the editors of a London daily and review to outline 
the military situation and method of warfare in Cuba. 
Such a mission guatanleed interest and adventure, 
and finding that under no circumstances could I join 
the Spanish forces in the field, I was now en route for 
the insurgents. I was warned previously that even If 
tbe rebels did not eat me, — : for the ignorant Spaniard 
ereta ondits them with o*nnibalism,i — I most expeot 

> h C«b> tmd atra k few or Uw nefroea bi Um MOUtBlBi 
kMf ap tbt 'Toodoo" pnelScc* of tbtlr Africu uioMlor*, aad a 
•e«M7 ealM tbt ' BuiBon " ttlU ailiU Ncnllr, Uwngh H li alniMt 
•taaptd nt MiHtn ban btm tncad Id Unm w b e w to. and In 



A Rebel Vedette 
no quarter if captured hy the Imperial troops, so , 
raged were they against the insurgents and those w 
cast in their lot witii them. 

Joe6 sod I marched painfolly up a rocky tiack 

the darkness, stumbling at every step. From the K 

of forte around BahU Honda rc«e the ehriU "AlerU 

of successive sentries, a few campfires gleamed fi 

fully in the distance, and toUs of the cracked h 

of the little chapel, merry laughter, and the stnui 

of a hand-organ m the city were wafted over on tt 

"till night air. Around us aU was silent as death. 

"Altol Qnienva?" came the sudden challenge. 

••Cubal" iwponded Joad, with alacrity; and in 

moment two dark figures sprang at him. My mvolve 

was out in an instant, but they were only erabmcinj 

my guide and vigorously patting him on the back, t 

mark of deepest affection among the Cubans. Th. 

two sentinels brought their horses from the field, an<j 

courteously insisted that I should mount, while one 

KKie forward to apprise the camp of our arrival and 

Bend men to the heach for the stores. 

I was loath to rob the soldierofhis hone; bntbe 
insisted, marching ahead on foot, and cautioning us to 
keep absolute sUence. I scrambled into the saddle, 
and we jogged along for peAaps a league, when we 
reached the Cuban outposts. Hound the campfires 
were grouped picturesque-lookmg bandits, negroes to 

ftC^b. tb. ■««[,«„ " »,„ , h«d of »g„ r>««w wko]^ 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

a man. By the flickering light they did not look pie- 
posBessingf bat they greeted me effusivelyt and gave 
roe a palmleaf shelter to sleep under. Being worn 
ooti I gladly crawled in, and keeping my revolver 
handy, was soon asleep. 

A hand on my shoulder, a strange voice — the rob- 
bers, I thought I sprang up only to be blinded by 
brilliant sunlight, to find a ragged asistente had 
brought a cup of delicious coffee, and stood grin- 
ning at my confusion. Jos^ came soon after, and 
said we must be moving, for we were too near the city 
for safety, and I found the outpost had waited an 
hour rather than wake me. Tlie officer, a comman- 
dante or major, was a half-caste named Gonzales, and 
through the medium of Jos6, he welcomed me to 
Cuba libre, adding that General Rivera would be glad 
to see me. He was sorry he Cad no breakfast then to 
offer, but the Spaniards had beei\ very bod there and 
nothing was left in tiie country. Later, however, we 
would reach a prefeotura and perhaps And foocl. 
He insisted on my keeping my mount, and the owner 
thereof tramped along gayly, telling me ho, his house, 
his horse, and his all, were at my service. Tlicse 
rebels were certainly interesting fellows, and appro* 
hensions as to my reception soon vanished. 

Crossing hilb and skirting woods, we reached a 
wilder district and finally the insurgent camp. The 
eolonel was a bhick of gigantic proportions, with 
one of the finest faces I have ever seen. His fea- 
tures were small and regular, of the Arab or Houssa 
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A True Patriot 

rather than the negro type. He was a veteian of the 
ten years* war, bore numerous wounds, and was one 
of tlie most trusted officers in the brigade of General 
Ducasse. His manly bearing was impressive, and he 
neither boasted of his prowess nor reUted IiorriUe 
massacres by the Spaniards that could not be veri- 
fied, — two common failings in west Cuba. 

I had been sitting in camp but a few minutes when 
I was addressed in perfect EngUsh, and met my fint 
white rebel gentleman. Major Hernandez by name, a 
graduate of an American college and a law student 
He explained that he was on a commission and had 
stayed in camp for the night 

Friendships ripen quickly undar such circumstances, 
and we were soon exchanging confidences. In half 
an hour I had received some new. ideas of the Cuban 
revolution. ** Todo mambi negro," Uiughed my friend, 
"just here and in some other phices, yes, but mem- 
bers of the liest white families in Cuba are in the 
woods." And as I talk^-l with Umt young patriot 
who hail given up n goud home and pleasant sur- 
roundings for a rough life of danger and privation, I 
Iwgan to ixmlizo tliere wos somotliing in tlio cause of 
Cuba libre. I liad been given to understand tlmt 
no white colonists of repute, no true Cubans were 
engaged in the uprising, that it was simply an ex- 
tensive brigandage,— a western •*Francatripa" or 
"Cincearotti" How soon I found it was the whole 
Cuban race writhing and struggling against a fifteenth- 
century system I 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

The winter campaign of *96 was jnst closing, and 
the insnigent annjr of the West was never in a worae 
condition. Antonio Maceo had been killed but a 
few daj'S preyioiuilyt and the prorince was flooded 
with guerillas, and soldiera flushed with this success. 
Kiyera crossed the Mariel Trocha early in December, 
and was in command near Artemisa, toward which 
Hernandez was going. I was anxious to accompany 
him, but he perauaded me against it, pointing out 
the innumerable dangers and hardships of travelling 
poorly mounted through a district so strongly in- 
vested by the enemy. He advised me to go to a 
certain prefecturo in the hills, whero I could securo 
a guide and good horses, and join some force when 
things grow mora settled. Thero were a few Ameri- 
cans in Pinar del* Rio, he said, two correspondents, 
and some artillerymen. I met but one, some time 
later, a man named Jones, in the last stages of con- 
sumption; the correspondents, Scovel and Rea, had 
gone to visit Gomez. I reluctantly said farewell to 
Hernandez, and later, reached the prefectura. 

The prefect was a white man of considerable intel- 
ligence, a gnajiro, or farmer. His house had been 
destroyed I7 Maceo*s order, to prevent its convenion 
into a fort, and the Spaniards had looted his cattle ; 
but with true Cuban philosophy he explained tliat 
boniatoa (sweet potatoes) were easy to raise, and 
when Cuba was free all again would be well. His 
residence was now in the hills near La Isabella, a 
mere bohio of dayi thatched with palm. In the deep 
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Pinar del Rio 

gaegM Mow, the Guaidia Civil, the local ^erilla, 
•nd sometiines columiu operated, but fearing'ambaa- 
cades, the hUljr trails were usuaUy given a wide berth 
by the Spanish regulars. To the west laj the fertile 
vaUey of La Palma, now simply a blackened desert 
right up to Pinar del Rio City. The vaUeys to the 
south were in even a worse oondiUon ; many nsi- 
denoes had been destroyed by Maceo, and kter Wey. 
ler with his columns had swept the country with fire 
and sword nntU it was a desert of ashes, the towns 
unfruitful oases. 

I had a sharp attack of fever in the prefect's house, 
and was exceedingly «eU treated. When, after sev- 
eral days' hospitality, I moved on, he was grossly 
insulted because I offered him money. Many days 
had passed uneventfuUy in the district I rode 
wound occasionaUy, but in the valley the columns 
were operating, and gueriUa raids took place too close 
to us to be pleasant I had a nanow escape one day, 
several shots being fired after me by a maraudmg 
parfy, and I soon witnessed many phases of the hor- 
riWe warfare Spain was waging. No important in- 
•argent force came in our district only smaU rebel 
bands; and becoming impatient we finaUy marehed 
•cross country toward the Thwha, a mule having been 
•ecured for Jostf and my own soiry steed exchanged 
•dvantageously. 

After crossing the hills to the once glorious vaUey 
to the south, Weyler's brutal measures were in evi- 
denoe on every side. FoUowing Maceo's death, he 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

had redoaUed his effcvrts to subdue Pinar del RiOf 
and each day we came across smouldering houses, 
rotting carcasses of cattle, wantcmljr slaughtered, and 
blackened stalks of burnt crops. For miles we rode 
without meeting a living soul ; but later, striking the 
woods again, we found Cuban families camped in the 
thickets, subsisting on roots, and living in constant 
terror of the guerilla. These cutthroats raided and 
looted at pleasure, driving into town the fugitives 
thej captured, killing the men and frequentlj out- 
raging women. 

Raid followed raid, the paoificos, or non-combat- 
ants, being ruthlessly slaughtered if captured too far 
from the town for convenient transportation, or upon 
attempting to escape from the soldiery. Five miles 
from Mariel, not twenty feet from the camino Real 
(Royal highroad), the bodies of two women and four 
men, all killed by the local guerilla, hiy for three 
weeks unburied, and probably the remains are there 
yet In the hills just north of Candelaria I was 
shown the ruins of a field hospital, and the charred 
remainj of sick men, butchered and burned therein.* 
Later in the mainroad, near ArteiHisa, we found the 
body of an aged pacifico, his head split in twain with 
a machete. Sylvester Scovel, who had spent weeks 
in the province before I landed, personally investi- 
gated the cases of over two hundred non-combat- 

1 ttom thif lNM|»IUl D«lgado» a foang N«w Torker» aIom ei- 
espcd captvrt, all hit tick comnidct being butchered. He was 
takca prlMocr lAter, and died from the tre«tineiit of hit capton 
SB fMie to HsTMM. Hit bo4j was claimed by GaDeral Lea. 
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Atrocities 

ants murdered by Weyler*s orders, in Pinar del Rio. 
This was but. a fraction of the atrocities, and from 
the bodies I actually saw, and the cases brought to 
my notice in a regular journey through this district, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I believe Scovers 
investigations to be correct, regardless of the attempts 
of others to impugn his veracity in these reports. 

Exaggerated stories of Spanish atrocities have 
flooded the American press, until responsible iiersons 
are- inclined to doubt the authenticity of every case 
reported ; but in those early weeks I saw evidences 
of sickening horrors that turned roe from a strong 
sjrmpathizer with Spain to a bitter hater of every- 
thing connected with her brutal rule in Cuba. True, 
I also heard and verified stories of oppression and 
cruelly by individual insuigents in Pinar del Rio, 
notably of one Bermudez, a blackguard given a com- 
mand by Maceo when officers were scarce. He, a 
Cuban, instituted a reign of terror in his district, 
equalled only by Weyler*s rule. But Berroudez was 
soon disgraced, and finally hanged by Gomez, while the 
butchers in Spanish uniform were but obeying Weylei^s 
implicit orders by the perpetration of outrages. 

A number of desperadoes had joined the insurrec- 
tion for loot, and in the rich West, Gomez and Maceo 
found constant crimes committed by their followers, 
— stealing from farmers, and other lawless acts that 
terrorized the pacific Cubans. False leaders arose, 
and by carrying on a war of rapine under the guise of 
patriotism, greatly damaged the Cuban cause. These 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

men wen dabbed plateados, or plated Cubana ; and 
(Jonies for many weeka warred only, against them, 
hanging some convicted of flagrant outrage. So se* 
Tere were the measures instituted by the old leader, 
that men were executed for petty theft, and false 
patriots deserted in dozens. 

Several miscreants in Pinar del Rio, under Bur- 
mudez, and Colonel Murgado, who had also obtained 
a regukr commission, were simply brigands. When 
Maceo broke up the gang, most of them reached 
Havana, and re-enlisted in the Spanish guerilla, 
where they eould loot at will without the risk of be- 
ing hung. Maceo then put his personal friend, the 
brave young Ducasse, in command of the perturbed 
district, and he gradually won back the confidence of 
the distracted pacificos. 

Another colonel, named Nunez, -was deprived of 
command and reduced to asistente rank for exe- 
euting five Spanish cavalrymen whom he declared 
were caught burning a house. Lieutenant Castillo 
and Prefect Gonzales were shot for looting. These 
severe examples had a very salutary effect upon the 
insurgent army. Gomez claimed that a revolution that 
became a refuge for those who wished conveniently to 
follow criminal and disoi*derly lives would not be justi^ 
fled, even for the cause of liberty. With such in their 
ranks, the Cuban cry, ^^Viva nuestra bandera sin 
maacha** (Long live our unstained banner), would 
be of none effect 
The insurgent forces were composed of all classes 
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An Historical Retrospect 

and shades of society, — once wealthy planters, &rm« 
ers, farm laborers, and ignorant negroes from the 
canefields formed the bulk of the Army of Deliver- 
ance, students from Havana College, clerks, cigar- 
makers, and a tatterdemalion scum from the slums 
adding a considerable contingent from the cities. 
Diverse as wera these elements of the revolution, they 
were but local factors in the universal struggle of 
mankind for emancipation from the dominant creed, 
''Might is Right'' A gknce at Spain's Ustoiy is 
indeed significant. Once the honored province of 
the Roman Empire, but kter a country submerged by 
centuries of barbaric invasion, Spain, by a sudden 
acquisition of wealth and power during the rule of 
Isabella, proudly lifted her head as a united nation. 
She was soon proclaimed supreme mistress of the 
New World. The country became demoralized, and 
was ruled by a shameful tyranny of religion exerted 
for revenue and political ends, a corruption cloaked 
behind the Cross of Christ Decadence speedily 
supervened. The policy inspired by Borgia and 
Torquemada proved reactive, Portugal luid the 
Netheriands threw off the Spanish yoke, the Haps- 
burgs lost the Italian possessions. Wa|» and losses 
at home followed in quick succession, and the at- 
tempts to stay the tide of misfortune by colonial 
spoliation finally led to the loss of Venesueb in 1810, 
and a spread of the spirit of independence until not 
an inch of territory remained to Spain on the main- 
land of the Western Hemisj^ 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Cuba and Puerto Rioo, however, proved loyal, 
deepite the constant friction of home-appointed offi- 
cials and the coloniala. Earljr tills century, realiz- 
ing the exceptional educational faciliticH in the United 
States, Cuban parents commenced to send their sons 
to American schools. It soon became a universal 
practice among the better classes, and die rising 
generation drank in the early ideals of the young 
RepuUic. They returned to criticise their govern- 
ment at home, and in 1828 a Royal decree was issued 
from Madrid ordering all Cubans in American col- 
leges to return forthwith; the parents were heavily 
fined. Olid foreign education prohibited. But the 
seed of liberty was already sown, and many of these 
young students founded reform societies, from the 
chief nl whicli, ^The Souls of Bolivar,*' sprang one 
(rf the earliest uprisings, and seven-subsequent at- 
tempts to throw off Spanish yoke. In late years the 
educational law has not been enforced. 

Cuba in 1887 had been deprived of her right of 
representation in the Cortes, by General Tacon, who, 
as Captain-General, used every means to place an ab- 
solute monopoly, political and mercantile, in the 
hands of Spaniards bom in the Peninsula. Thus 
they were able to direct everything to the benefit of 
Spain, diverting a considerable portion of the spoils 
to their own pockets, and completely enslaving the 
ookmials, who had naturally supported measure for 
the direction of the revenue to the betterment of their 

Island* Protests of the Cubans against extortion 
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were unheeded, the powers of the Spanish Captain- 
General were made absolute, and he held his posi- 
tion securely, provided he extracted enough from the 
unhappy country to satisfy the treasury and greedy 
ofiicials in Madrid, and incidentally to fill the pockets 
of his chief supporters and himself. Cuba was looked 
upon as a possession to provide cash for the depleted 
treasury, regardless of the Island's development or 
future. 

In 1805 revolution was imminent, and a commis- 
sion of sixteen prominent Cubans went to Madrid 
to recommend reforms to satisfy the people. These 
commissioners were ignored, and next year taxes 
were further increased. Discriminating tarifis di- 
rectiHl all imports through Spanish markets, and by 
this monopoly the colonists were forced to poy exor- 
bitantly for the necessaries of life. The prohibitive 
duty on foreign flour pkiced bread beyond the reach 
of ordinary pockets. At the end of *67, a further 
tax was imposed on internal products; disaffection 
then rapidly spread, and the Carlist revolution in the 
Peninsuk gave tlie colonials the looked-for opening 
for oiganized revolt. 

A wealthy Cuban named Cespedes proclaimed the 
independence of the island on October 10, and twenty 
thousand men rose at once, electing him Prasident. 
Seflor Palma, the Marquis of Santa Lucia, and many 
prominent Cubans supported the movement, and the 
eastern half of the island was practically in the hands 
of the rebek, though they were poorly armed. Vio- 
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loiy foUowed victory. Maximo Gomes, a colonial- 
bom Spanish colonel, joined the inswrgents, and 
General Queaada landed with anna and ammunition. 
Count Valmascda hurriedly left Havana with the 
Imperial army, but received severe checks and fell 
hack; several towns then capitulated to the Cubans. 
Gespedes was betrayed and murdered, but Quesada 
led the army victoriously across Camaguey. Valma- 
seda, finding that he could not suppress the rebeUion 
by force of arms, foUowed Torquemada's Netherhind 
policy. He issued a prockmation, ordering no quar- 
let to be given to any males above fifteen, found 
away from the towns, and instituted the systems- 
tited devastation that subsequently made Weyler 

infamous. 

That revolution lasted ten years. It cost 46,000 
Cuban Uves, and saddled the island with an enor- 
mous debt; 60,000 Spanish soldiers were kiUed, or 
died of fever. Many officials and officers retired to 
Spain millionaires, chiefly on the proceeds of thirteen 
thousand Cuban cstetes confiscated by the govern- 
ment and only partially accounted for. There were 
2927 Cuban prisoners executed; thousands of politi- 
cal suspecte were seized and deported to Africa. The 

island was completely devasteted, and the people were 

starving. 

General Martinez Campos arrived in 1878 with full 
powers to end the revolution, and seeing the faUure 
of his bmtel predecessors, he made overtures to the 
inrargent leaders, and finally met them for a confer- 
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ence. Botb Spaniard and Cuban were forced to ad- 
mit the struggle hopeless, and the Cubans agreed 
to submit if certain liberal reforms were graTited. 
They finally accepted his terms of peace, which gave 

. them a restricted self-government, and the franchise 
so long denied. The treaty was signed at Zanjon in 
February, 1878. When the Cubans had surrendered 
their arms and disbanded, Polavei ja succeeded Cam- 
pos. He soon instituted a reign of terror, executing 
or deporting a number of the revolutionists. The 
reforms promised by tlie treaty were never instituted 

^save on paper; the power of the Captain-Greneral 
remained, and he could veto every proviso at will. 
Discontent was soon rampant, but the resources of 
the Cubans were so depleted that no armed protest 
was made until the abortive revolution of 1885, ^The 
short war," when the leaders surrendered to Blanco 
under promise of reform and amnesty, both of which 
were then repudiated by Canovas. This last breach 

' of faith destroyed all remnant of trust in Spain. 
Thoiuands of Cubans, to escape tyranny, found 
homes in the United Stetes. In 1893, one Fraga 
gathered his expatriated countiymen living in New 
York, and founded the Independientes Club; similar 
organizations were formed throughout the country. 
At this time arose the patriot Marti, who travelled 
from city to city, oiganizinfr the Cuban League, 
establishing newspapers, and generally advocating an 
active propaganda to liberate the island. Every 
Cuban abroad promised to subscribe weekly to the 
« 17 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

oaoae in case of revolutioii. Secretly also piepaia- 
tioDS were made in Cuba. 

In 1894 the Spanish Government was arranging to 
redeem the bonds of the Cuban debti mortgaging the 
island for $800,000«000 to fill the sadljr depleted 
treasury. The European financial magnates, fearing 
revolution might arise, had demanded that self-gov- 
ernment and reforms should be introduced to satisfy 
the people, before the loan was consummated. Min- 
ister Maura advanced a just and liberal scheme of 
self-government for Cuba, that would have insured 
peace. Minister Abarzuza presented a different plan 
of government by a Council of Administration of 
thirty members, one-half to be appointed by Madrid, 
and one-half elected in Uie island, the Captain-General 
to be president, with power of veto and the casting 
vote. On the face of this scheme-ihe preponderance 
of power lay with Madrid, and with their juggled 
franchise, the Cubans would have had practically no 
representation, even among the members elected in 
the island. 

The colonials were watching affairs closely but 
silently, — it was the crisis. Spain refused the Maura 
reforms and adopted the sham AbarEUza decrees. 
Her duplici^ cost her the loan and the island. 

The news of the rejection of the genuine reforms 
was cabled to New York. All was ready there* 
Messengers sailed at once to Cuba; and two weeks 
later the wily Spanish statesmen — congratulating 
tiiemielvea at the successful hoodwinking of flnan- 
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The Last Revolution 

ciers without loss of their power over the Cubans — 
were struck dumb with amazement and dismay by 
the news that eastern Cuba was in a Uaze of revolt 
Spanish diplomacy, as usual, had defeated its own 
. ends. 

Bartolome Maso, an aged and wealthy planter, 
raised the Cuban flag on his estate near Manzanillo 
on February 24, 1895. Three hundred patriots ral- 
lied round him, and the formal declaration of the 
independence of Cuba was read. His address to his 
followers is worthy of comparison to Garibaldi's 
speech to the remnant of his army in *49. 

''Brother patriots I Ton know for what icre fight We 
have tastod the trials and perils of war in the past, and 
must be prepared for even greater saorifioes in tlie future,-^ 
famine, thirst, fstigue, and the renunciation of all deaicst 
to us, that Cuba may be free. I am old and may not live 
to the end; so lot me exhort you — Ko Surrender I Inde* 
pendence or Death." 

Waving their machetes on high, the Cubans took 
up the cry, **Independencia o Muertel Viva Cuba 
Libre I " and it has been their sworn motto to the end. 

When the Spanish commandante at Manzanillo 
started out to capture Maso's little band, hundreds 
of men seized the best weapons they could find, and 
rallied under the lone-starred banner. Another 
Cubui gentleman, Moncada, also gathered a force, 
and four weeks later AnUmio and Jos^ Maeeo, 
Crombet, Cefareoo, and twenty-two other veterans of 
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the last war landed at Dnaba, and joined the partjr. 
On April 11 Marti and MazimO Gomes croMied 
orer Bately* Plans were at once formulated, Gomes 
maiohed to Camaguej, Maceo waited in Santiago 
Province. Both mobilized considerable armies, and 
the revolution started in earnest 

On May 19 Marti and an aide became divided 
from the Cuban forces during a fig^t at Dos Bocas. 
In attempting to rejoin Gomez, they were ambushed 
and shot down by the Spaniards. Thus the founder 
of the revolution was among the first to perish in 
upholding it 

General Santosoildes attempted to head off Maso 
at Bayamo. A tenrific engagement ensued, in which 
both sides lost heavily, but, led into a trap by the 
poorly armed Cubans, the Spaniards were routed in 
a fierce machete charge, the insuigents capturing 
many rifles and cartridges. Santosoildes' column 
retired to El Caney, now of historic fame; but the 
tireless Cubans, under Garzon, advancing under cover 
of the darkness, rushed the town and fort, routing 
out the garrison. Flushed with success, they then 
crossed to the Santiago Railroad, and captured a train 
with 250 rifles and 60,000 cartridges, en route to sol- 
diers in Sen Luis. Thus they obtained their arms, 
and in July three large expeditions from the United 
States arrived under Sanches, Roloff, and Rodriguez, 
with rifles, cartridges, and stores, that placed the 
insurgents on a formidable footing. Maceo defeated 
8alcedo*s heavy columns at Jarahuoa ; Cuban victo- 
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Defeat of Campos 

ties At Lo8 Negro*, Crista), Jangmnaa, and El JoIiita> 
foUowed. Thoroughly alarmed by the rebel sao- 
oeasee, General llartinea Campos was ordered ta> take 
the field in person by Premier Canovaa, who had just 
assumed power. Gathering all available foroes, he 
met Maoeo at Peralejo, and his partially raw army 
was completajly roubyi. His hone was kiUed; be 
escaped capture by tumbling into a littajr, being car. 
ned off the fiehl with the wounded, which Maceo 
aUowed to pass through his lines. General Santo- 
soildes and four hundred and thirty Spaniards wen 
left dead on the field. 

By the end of the year, Gomez and Maceo were 
marehing west, and on Christmas Eve, Campos, 
defeataMl again at Coliseo, retired into Havana and 
prepared ta> defend the capital. His panic was need- 
less, for the Cubans had exhausted their ammuni- 
tion, and were hardly in condition to attack such a 
city; but when the ultra Spaniards, long misled by 
false despatashes, awakened to the fact that the rebels 
were camped but ten miles away, and the biave 
Spanish volunteers realized they might have to %ht, 
their rage and terror were unbounded, and were vented 
upon Campos. The volunteers mudnied, the Spanish 
party backed them, and on Christmas Day Campos 
cabled his resignation to Madrid to escape fbreible 
deposition. 

Gomez's policy was to wear out Spain by destroy- 
ing her revenue. To aceompUsh this, he had issued 
an ord^r prohibiting the grinding of sogar oaae. 
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Finding it non^ective, and that, whUe patriotic 
owners abstained, others, especiaUy on plantations 
controlled by foreign capital, had persisted to grind 
under Campos* protection, he applied the torch to the 
•ngar crops throughont Matanzas and Havana. His 
orders and methods were harsh, and the wholesale 
destruction excited great indignation among the 
Spaniards and foreign capitalists. It was a hard test 
of patariotism to see one's wealth go up in amoke, but 
I never heard a true Cuban planter complain. They 
greatiy regretted the necessity and longed for the 

end. 

This policy caused great distress, but there was no 
starvation, for the laboring class of Cuba live entirely 
on their own products, and the loss of employment 
on the plantations deprived ihcm chiefly of luxuries, 
though many of the proprietors wSVe placed in atrait- 
ened circumstances. The method was harsh, if jus- 
tified by the exigencies of the situation. Cuban 
leaders believed •* Liberty and all sentiment must be 
suspended temporarily to gain liberty permanenUy/* 
A frequent saying of Gomez was, •* What even if tiie 
whole generation perish, when countless generations 
will benefit so greatiy.** •* Cuba's wealtii is tiie 
cause of her bondage. Destroy that wealtii and the 
bondage goes,** was another of the many original 
aphorisms of tiie old general. In tacit obedience to 
this, Cuban leaders destroyed their own property to 
prevent reversion of the crops to Spain. 
When Oomez felt the planters would respect hk 
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Arrival of Weyler 

orders to cease grinding, he decided to stay fuiiher 
devastation. On January 12, 1896, at tiie Ingenio 
Mi Rosa near Havana, he issued a general prockma- 
tion, staying the further burning of cane-fields, order- 
ing his forces to respect property, and assuring all 
persons, irrespective of nationality, that they could 
Uve safely on tiieir lands and cultivate crops as usual. 
But he prohibited the manufacture of sugar to add to 
Spain's revenue. Some planters with strongly forti- 
fied estates continued to grind with impunity. Their 
crops were then destroyed, and in some cases the 
whole factory burned down as a warning. Grinding 
then generally ceased. 

Trade was tiius at a standstill; and the enraged 
Spaniards in Havana, who naturally suffered loss of 
spoil, demanded that Premier Canovas should de- 
spatch a man to Cuba who would stamp out the 
rebeUion at aU costs. Campos had dared to suggest 
that genuine reforms would alone restore peace, but 
to this they would not listen. The old ciy, ••No 
quarter," was raised, and to satisfy the frenzy Gen- 
end Weyler was appointed. 

Valeriano Weyler was but General of Cataluna, but 
he had tiie reputation of being absolutely unscrupu- 
lous, and was thus the man for Cuba. When he 
arrived in Havana, the intransigeants tendered him 
an effusive welcome, especially the volunteera. Rais- 
ing his effeminate and neafly gloved hand as he har- 
angued the populace, he announced that Spain's 
enemies would find his hand gloved witii steel. He 
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eame to make a pitiless war upon them, and pledged 
himself to speedily restore peace to the island. 

His first policy was to strengthen the Troohas, or 
fortified barricades, — one built across the narrow por- 
tion of the island from Mariel to the south coast, tlit 
other across Puerto Principe from Jucaro to Moron. 
Thus he hoped to shut Maceo in Pinar del Rio, 
Gomes in the Central provinces, the forces under 
Jos^ Maceo in the extreme east, and deal with each 
in turn. The Cubans showed their contempt by cut- 
ting their way through the Trochas repeatedly, though 
the barriers certainly hindered easy and frequent 
communication. 

All cities and towns of consequence, and the rail- 
road tracks, were fortified. Reinforcements also 
poured over from Spain, thousands of wretched con* 
scripts being torn from their homer and shipped to 
Cuba. They were equipped with Mauser rifles, the 
most effective extant, and abundant ammunition; but 
the absolute lack of commissary, their cotton uni* 
form and canvas shoes with hemp soles, the igno- 
rance of the officers, and luck of drill, made the vest 
army so hurriedly mobilized, useless for extensive 
operations. It was effective, however, for Wey- 
ler's purpose of devastation, and the disintegrated 
duty in the thousands of small wooden block-houses 
that surrounded the towns and guarded all the rail- 
ways in the island, with the aid of barbed-wire barri- 
cades built from fort to fort Weyler soon had 
800,000 so-oaUed regulars in Cuba; 26,000 
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Wcyler'-s Policy 

were also raised, chiefly from negroes and half-breed 
scum in the cities, and freed criminalB with previous 
military experience from Spain. The Spanish volun- 
teer organization throughout the island was 60,000 
strong. This gave a command of at least 285,000 
men. 

It has been easy for writers to criticise Weyler as 
a brutal plunderer, who cared for nothing but blood 
and corruption. Brute he was, corrupt and abso- 
lutely unscrupulous, but he was by no means the 
sensual monster represented. His orders were ex- 
plicit; to crush out the rebellion at any cost and 
regardless of human sacrifice, and he accomplished 
wonders. His policy was extermination, and he 
neither denied nor cloaked it. His administrative 
ability was stupendous. With inadequate means at 
his disposal, he cut up the island in fortified seo- 
tions, scattered part of his vast army as ** beaters in,** 
while with the remainder he attempted to kill off the 
hedgod-in coveys in succession. He filled his own 
pockets, and those of his officers ; yet gave his vast 
army enough food to keep them alive, subservient, 
and in some semblance of health, when food itself 
was terribly scarce. He planned and effectively car- 
ried out his extermination, murdering hundreds of 
insurgents and their sympathizers in cold Uood, and 
starving to death thousands of innocents, whose 
nature and dearest associations had made rebels at 
heart. But for the marked steadfastness of the 
Cubans, their lesolutiim to accomplish or die, and 
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the inflnenoe of some of their leaden, Weyler oould 
have cmshed the levolutioii by force. Eventually 
he would assuredly have crushed it by extermination 
if Spain's finances could have sustained him. 

In October of '96 all plans of campaign were 
formulated, and on tlie 21st the following order was 
issued from the Governor's Pakicet Havana, and 
spread broadcast throughout the country: — 

I, Don Valeriano Weyler Nioolau, Marquis of Ten- 
eriffe, Govemor-Oeneral, Captain-Qeneral of this Island, 
Gommander-in-Chief of the Army, hereby order and 
eommand; — 

1. That all the inhabitants of the eomitry districts, or 
those who reside outside the lines of fortifications of the 
towiif, shall witliin eight days enter sueh. towns oeoupied 
by the troops. Any individual found beyond the lines at 
the expiration of this period shall be considered a rebel, 
and dealt with as such. 

S. The transport of food from the towns, and the carry- 
ing of food from place to place by sea or land, without a 
signed permit of the authorities, is poaitirely forbidden. 
All who infringe this order will be tried as aiders and 
abettors of the rebellion. 

8. The owners of cattle roust drive their herds to the 
towns, or their immediate vicinity, where gnanl is provided. 

4. The period of eight days will be reckoned in each 
district, from the day of publication of this proclamation 
in the chief town in that district. At ito expimtion all 
insurgents who present themselves to roe will be placed 
under my orders ss to residence. If they furnish me with 
news thai can be used to advantage against the enemy, it 
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will ssnre ss a recommendation — also the desertion to our 
lines with firearms, and more especially when insurgents 
present themselres in numbers. 

„ ^ yALnuAvo Wbtleb. 

Havaita, October SliI, 1S9S. 



This was the initiation of his policy. Article 1 
stamped the bando as worse than Vahnaseda's proc- 
lamation of '69. The hitter stipukted that men 
only should be treated as rebek, i.e., shot at sight; 
and the United States loudly protested. In '96 
Weyler hrasenly applied the same order universally; 
but the Washington Administration allowed such 
enforcement within seventy-eight miles of America's 
coasts without protest until too late. 
The execution of Weyler's order commenced in 
del Rio. Immense columns of troops poured 
into the province, and operated in sections, driving 
the people from their homes, and looting and burn- 
ing the houses of high and lowly. When the eight 
days of gmce expired, all excesses were tolerated. 
Stock was seised, crops were torn up and destrojedt 
cattle that could not be eaten or conveniently driven 
off were wantonly slaughtered ; even the long grass 
was burned to make the country uninhalntehle for 
the rebels. 

Weyler had drawn lines which prevented the easy 
mobilization of the scattered insurgent commands. 
Gomez had returned to Santa Clara, cartridgee were 
scarce, and against so huge an army Maceo and his 
•mall force oouldnow only haiasi the enemy, and ' 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

were powerless to prevent the great devastation. On 
the approach of the soldiers, many of the people fled 
in terror to the woods. Here the guerillas distin- 
guished themselves by routing out the fugitives, 
hunting them like wild beasts -with dogs (this I 
have pefsonidly witnessed), and frequently forcing 
into their camps such comely women as they could 
capture. If towns were handy, the terrified pacificos 
were bundled in unceremoniously; if not, the machete 
terribly and effectively cleared the country, though 
better fiite a thousand times to be butchered in cold 
Uood, and devoured by vultures and wild dogs, than 
to be slowly starved to death in the reconcentra- 
tion quarter of the towns, and the younger women 
forced into degradation. 

When We}'ler*s fiat was rigidly enforced near the 
Mariel Trocha, consternation fell on*the inhabitants 
of the other sections of the West. In anticipation of 
a similar visitation, the panic-stricken people hur- 
riedly made their decision. The men foresaw com- 
pulsory service with the Spaniards in the cities, and 
though until then they had no thought of joining 
the rebels, it was now the only alternative. The 
women, children, and old men, carrying their port- 
able possessions, wended their way to the nearest 
township before the soldiers arrived to loot. The 
men gathered their livestock, took what food they 
could, and marched off to the hills to join their in- 
surgent brothers. The order had the same isffeot 
in Havana, Matanxas, and Santa* Clara provinces. 
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Pacification 

Within three months it had driven the male strength 
of the island and an abundance of food to the insur- 
gent ranks. 

By Christmas of '96 Pinar del Rio was burned up 
completely, Havana Province was undeigoing the 
same drastic treatment, and Captain-Geneml Weylcr 
cabled to Madrid that the West was thoroughly paci- 
fied. The rebels had only withdrawn to the moun- 
tains ; and when the Spaniards evacuated one district, 
the Cubans moved in, leaving their base of supplies 
in the hills. Dumped by thousands in small towns, 
with the surrounding country a waste, the herded 
reconcentrados abjectly starved from the first Wey- 
ler had destroyed their homes and crops, 
full well the inevitable result 

**This is war," was his naive reply to 
ti<m or remonstrance on the subject 
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CHAFTEB II 

Tbiouor trs BpAinsH Likes.— Tn Rkoohccmtbados.— 
Samta Glaia. — Tm IxtuiioBifT Abmt. — Gaptuebd 

AMD RSLBAtBlh 

Fedbuabt of *97 was not an eventful month in 
western Cuba, and after witnessing several unim* 
portant skirmishes in which the Cubans invariably 
retreated doggedly, being very short of ammunition 
and overwhelmed by numbers, I decided to try to 
reach Gomez in Santa Clara, where Weyler had 
mobilized his forces for an attempted pacification of 
that province. I hoped to cross tho. western Trocha, 
not a very formidable obstacle, but at that time 
strongly invested. An arrangement for me to pass 
it through the swamp at Majana failed, and realiz* 
ing that to go eastward I should also have to cross the 
strongly fortifi^ railroad passing from Batabano to 
Havana, I determined rather to secretly enter the 
Spanish lines. 

When camped near Cayajaboe, JosA was wounded 
in the shoulder, and stayed behind for several days 
in a field hospital there. The surgeon in ohaige was 
a young Havana medical student, killed a few weeks 
later by the guerillas. With him Sefiora Valdez, a 
Cuban lady of repute, was sharing all the hardships 
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of life in the manigua to be near her son, then in 
Havana Province. Entirely without drugs, and in 
imminent risk of capture, the hospital was kept up; 
and many were the inventions prompted by necessity, 
as remedies for the sick. Josh's arm was treated anti- 
septically with plain cigar ash, and he rejoined me 
nearly well. 

Pending arrangements to enter some town on the 
Western llailroad, we were riding along the highway 
to Candelaria, keeping a sharp watch for the enemy, 
when we were suddenly halted from a side road, and 
discovered a detachment of guardia civil, resting by 
the way. Their horses were tethered near, and, but 
for stories of their never-&iling machetes, I should 
not have attempted to escape. We turned and uiged 
our jaded horses back; three of them sent a volley 
after us, the others mounted and galloped in pur- 
suit The horses of these men, the ^lite corps of 
Spain, are the best animals in the island, and even 
with our start the race was unequal. Their hoofs 
thundered on the camino close behind us, the thick 
bush and prickly wild pine on either side prevented 
our following the fitvorite ruse of plunging headlong 
into the thick vegetation and creeping to a place of 
shelter. As I spurred my gallant little beast for- 
ward, I could feel his sides heaving, and knew he 
was on his last legs. Shots whistled by ; so, dragging 
out my revolver, I replied, but without effect Then 
a bullet crashed through my bridle arm ; I reeled in 
the saddle, and the end seemed near, when kmd yells 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

and vivas greeted us. Some of Ducasse's men were 
camped in the chapaml, and taking in the situation 
at a glance, they seized their rifles and sent a few 
shots after the now retreating guards. 

One yonng officer I met in this camp was Lieut. 
William Molina, a young American Cuban from 
Florida, who had recently arrived on an expedition. 
He was subsequently captured, and when I next saw 
him he was proudly facing the firing squad, as he 
died for Cuba libre. 

General Rius Rivera was then expected in this 
district; but two days before he arrived, I squirmed 
through the Spanish lines at sunrise, and boarded 
a slow freight-train with the connivance of the Cuban 
engineer. Concealed in a car, I passed into the town 
of San Cristobal. A few weeks later came the dis- 
astrous battle of Marcti 27 at Rio ilondo, between 
the sadly depleted forces of Rivera and a large col- 
umn under Oeneral Hernandez de Velasco. Hemmed 
in by the Spaniards, and almost without ammunition, 
the Cubans were routed. Oeneral Rivera and Colo- 
nel Baccallo were both captured, seriously wounded, 
the latter while bravely trying to save his leader. 
Contrary to usual custom, they were taken alive and 
sent to Havana. Oeneral Weyler upbraided the 
humane Velasco for not killing these prisoners on 
the field, to save the complications which ensued. 
Velasco in his previous campaign in Sagua la Orande, 
and in every subsequent action, proved himself a 
btave officer and a gentleman. His duty to Spain 
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In the Spanish Lines 

made him war on her enemies, but he warred nobly 
and openly, ever remembering that the people had 
grievances that should be remedied. With a man 
of his calibre as Captain-General, the island of Cuba 
might have retained the sobriquet **Ever faithful** 
to this day. 

I found that I could move through the small cities 
of western Cuba with a greater degree of freedom than 
I had anticipated. Spies dogged one's footsteps on 
cveiy side, and the advent of a stranger aroused the 
suspicion of the petty police inspectors, shabby, down 
at the heel men, of sneaking appearance ; but their 
attention amounted to little. To photograph a fort 
meant certain imprisonment; but if I wished to take 
a portion of the Trocha, or any military position, two 
words to the commaudanto sufficed. The Spanish 
heart is susceptible f<^ flatteiy. One had but to re- 
quest the pleasure of photographing the hnive ofiicer 
and his men ; out they would all tumble. Line them 
as you pleased. You not only took the coveted posi- 
tion in face of the smiling sleuth, but you had life in 
the picture, and had won the friendship of the mili- 
taiy. Through my camera alone, I obtained intro- 
duction to most of the garrisons, and was a frequent 
guest at various Casinos. EspaRoles, the exclusive 
Spanish clubs that exist in most towns. Courteous, 
hospitable, and good fellows in their way, were most 
of the ofiicers, and ready to heap attentions on the 
stranger; but beneath the polished veneer they were 

mostly brutes at heart, though I remember many 
s ^ 



Under Three Flags in Cuba 

exoeptionSi — fine young subalterns who had come to 
Cuba as patriots to fight for Spain, and were horrified 
with the policy they were forced to uphold. 

The state of the reconcentrados was pitiful in the 
extreme. In every town from one to six thouMuid 
were herded indiscriminately. They built crazy 
bohios, or huts of stakes and palm-leaf on any waste 
ground available; frequently several families crowded 
into one shelter. Stone walk and barbed fences 
compassed the town completely, and forts were in* 
terMcted at intervals, from which sentries watched 
to see that no one attempted to pass the barrier. 
Within this pen the town existed in isolation, save 
for the advent of the few heavily guarded trains that 
passed between Havana and Pinar del Rio. The 
condition of these people was hopeless from the first, 
and in March of '97 the unavoidable horrors of 
India's famine were being enforced upon a civilised 
people, with worse effect, and without effort to alle- 
viate the suffering. 

The pen fails to describe the scenes in any one of 
these reconcentration settlements, — some thousands 
of women and children, and a few old men, hedged 
in fay barbed wire, beyond which none may pass on 
pain of death. Huddled on the bare ground, or at 
the best with a heap of rags for a bed, the delicate 
wives and children of once wealthy farmers and 
planters were herded with negroes who once were 
slaves on their now ruined estates. 

There was an absolute silence in the oampsi — a 
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The Reconcentrados 
•Henoe bred of oniel despair, and broken oooadonaUy 
ty the pitifol tnuls of children, the frenzied shrieb 
of crazed Tictin», raying in delirium, or the heart, 
broken acta of grief-etricken groups mourning over 
the body of some dear one whom kind death had 
releaeed from suffering. Skin^jlothed skeletons 
crouched helpless on the bare ground; babies, hide- 
ous mockeries of childhood, h»y dying on the breast 
from which all sustenance had dried, their tiny bodies 
oovered with the loathsome skin eruption that at- 
tocked all alike. Girls, stUl retaining traces of 
beauty, moaning with the pangs of hunger and 
without the clothing demanded by decency, begged 
Pjtoously for relief from the passing stranger, or 
•fruggled and fought around the swill tubs for 
wfuse that pigs would have rejected. They had 
the alternative of another &te; for an abominable 
tmfflc was carried on openly in mere children, who 
wore taken, some through misrepresentation, othen 
accepting the fate as ineyitaUe, into houses of iU- 
feme in the huge cities, many passing on from 
Havana to Mexico and points in South America. 

Abductions V Spanish oiBcen were not unknown, 
whi e m Artemisa, but a few days before my ar- 
nval, several orphan girls aged from tiiirteen to 
fifteen were sold hy publio auction to the highest 
bidders. ^ 

AU these settiements were in a terrible saaitarr 
oowUtfoii. Absolutely no hygienic measures WW 
•«woed lij tbe MtfaMities, the starriitt peopb UtmI 
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. in a horrible state of defilementi and even the bodies 
were frequently left in the sun for days before the 
dead-cart arrived on its rounds to dump the corpses 

. in a common grave. Under such conditions disease 
naturally appeared, yellow fever and small-pox add- 
ing to the frightful horrors of starvation. If Epami- 
nondas to-day would fail to recognize Thebes, and 
Cicero have little sympathy with modem Rome, we 
can imagine the feelings of Columbus, could he have 
viewed the ruins of his glorious discovery. 

By May, Weyler had extended his ^ pacification ** 
to the great Trocha. The provinces of Pinar del Rio, 
Havana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, and a portion of 
Puerto Principe were completely devastated, and 
considerably over half a million people rendered 
homeless and starving. 

As I went by mil through these districts, stepping 
oflf at various places en route for Santa Clara, where 
I was again to join tlie insurgents, the shocking real- 
ity of the situation was revealed. The feeling of 
poweriessness in face of such human suffering which 
could not be alleviated, made one*s heart ache, und 
I shuddered for the future. But as a ray of hope to 
gladden the souls of the perishing innocents, came 
the stories of growing sympathy in the United States. 
It dawned on the stricken people that the great 
country from which they had drawn their ideals of 
liberty might now prove their savior. In the 
darkest hour of their distress they looked to Amer- 
ica. Dr« Shaw, realising the imperative necessity of 
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The Need of Intervention 

action if these people were to be saved, opened his 
columns in setting forth tlieir case. Mr. Bonsai, 
having personally visited the scenes of horror, le- 
turned to use his gifted pen in their behalf. The 
whole Country was aroused. 

The Administration was just changing, but after 
the avowals upon the Cuban question made by the 
Republican platform, some expected the President, 
upon assuming office, to take instant measures to 
combat the stupendous evil that was only threaten- 
ing when his party pledges were made towaitl Cuba. 
After the inauguration, however, the tariff question 
had to be settled first Cuba was shelved, and the 
people starved on, close to the land of plenty. We 
may cxckim tliat we are not our brother's keeper, 
but had Uie people of the United States realized one- 
half of the horrors of starvation in Cuba, I am as- 
sured that they would have enforced their ideals of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity at any cost in the 
unhappy island. During the official pnxsnistinatioa 
at Washington the Cuban ruml population was be- 
ing exterminated, and the kst residue disappeared as 
the late peace negotiations were being enacted. As 
I stood amid tlie appalling scenes of suffering, I 
must admit there seemed no excuse for the doubts of 
Cuba's need that existed in the United States. It 
was hard to understand why the Administiatioa 
could not ignore both the chunoring jingoes and the 
selfish financiers, and after investigating the oondi- 
tions, make a dignified demand of Spain to war only 
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•gainst the rebels and cease the extermination of the 
innocent. It was not a question of favoring either 
Cuban or Spaniard, but of the relief of starving 
women and children, whose condition was a disgrace 
to the boasted civilization of the exa. An appeal to 
England, and possibly other powers, to co-operate in 
mitigating the horrors of Cuba, might have achieved 
more at the outset than the subsequent armed 
intervention* 

Certain elements of the American people became 
convulsed over the condition of the Cretans, whom 
St Paul characterized doubtfully. Tlie half-civilized 
Christians of Crete were oppressed by semi-civilized 
Mohammedans* The powers of Europe stood by to 
see that they had a semblance of justice. Press and 
pulpit in the United States raved at the impotence of 
those powers, but within seventy-height miles of Amer- 
icans coasts half a million Christian Cubans were 
being starved through the policy of Christian and 
most Catholic Spain* Truly, it is easier to see 
the mote in a brother 8 eye than the beam in oar 
own. 

;• I arrived in Santa Clara soon after Weyler had 
started to pacify that province. By columns of 
smoke by day and of fire by night, the constuit 
coming and going of soldiers, the desultory firing, 
and the numbers of pinioned prisoners dragged in^ I 
could tell that pacification, so called, vru in progress, 
with its incumbent horrors. I crossed the Spanish 
lines safely by ni^t under the nose of the forts at 
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The Olayita Massacre 



.-.ueua ae aagua, md swimming the 8»gn^ Ri^er 
Lr in" ir ^' through .e of t^f^ 

^ forbfied raU««I running fh«n Sagua to Qen 

living on their forms a. in times of pe«». NowaU 
^ chang^, and the Imperial coCns J„W t 
to^ed b,. the baU of smouldering homesteads. ^^ 
tmg carosase. of catUe, and froqnenUy the boL^ 
paciflcos shot down when trying to escape. 

In this district the femou. Olayita massacre had 
token place «,me months before. Bandems had 
camped on the Olayita sugarnsstate, and was driv!n 

accused tl e planter, a Frenchman, M. Duarte. of 
«»tu,g the rebels, and by order of ColoncT^ hj 
^cut to pieces by machetes. The cavdiy sl^t 
tered the inhabitante of the estate. _ men wnn.-„ a 
children. T1.e young daughtel^ofthr;^;^::^ 
hemelf on flie pro.to.te body of her &ther to pro^ 
him from the cruel blades, and was cut to piecHl 

t^^wr^^*'"*''"*^*'- TTenall'tTb^^ 
^n, placed in the engine-house, and the fkctonr rZ 

S W '^^-8«^»'»»«"tparUyof7to:n 

proUbly Ae Spaniards have now destooyed the to^ 
of their handiwork, the remain, were^to^a^ 
month, ago. - a speaking toibute to Sp«d.h rult 
C«nped n«ir Sito Grande. I took to the to«.«. ' 
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monung to hide from some approoohing cavalty wbo 
proved to bo gaerilias. Trembling with fear and 
honor, I nuiuged to Beonre 6iBt a distant pfaotogni[^ 
of the two mutilated bodiea bound on bonebock^ and 
Uter of a young woman, and two boj'S tied between 
mounted cut-throats. As they passed in the brilliant 
•unlight, tfaejr were silhouetted through a break in 
the treea, and the sharp Zeiss lens of my binocaUr 
magazine camera snapped two excellent pictures sub- 
sequently seized by tlie Sponianls. Tlie chief of 
guerilla at Sagua, Colonel fienito Carrem, wns a 
Spanish officer of bloodiest repute. His nssistaDtB, 
Qavarrietta and Lazo, were second only to him. It 
waa their practice to intimidate the Cubans by ez- 
poaing the mutilated remains of so^»lled rebels, — 
almost inTariaUy paci6coe, frequently those firing by 
permission on outlying sugar-estates. These bodies 
were exhibited to color lying stories of fieros battles 
with the insurgents. Colonel Barker, late United 
States Consul at Sogua, has undeniable proofs of these 
atrocities. I found the district torrorixed by Carrara's 
cmel raids, marders were committed diuly, while the 
Spanish comandante of the city allowed him full 
away In running Cuban sympathizen to earth. In 
my final capture I lost my notes, pepen; and pie- 
toreq, from this and other parts of Cubat but as I 
write, two of my. photogmplis of this colonel's crimes 
»n before me, — one of these, the body of a n^ro 
shockingly mutilated, is unfit for publication; the 
otber, a young Cnban chained to a tree and csod as 
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Carrera's Brutality. 

a target until shot in a vital spot, was reproduced in 
the London ^Graphic/' 

Carrera one day accused a woman of being the 
wife of a rebel. Her son, a bright boy of twelve, a 
cripple, answered him sharply, and was cut nearly in 
two by the Spaniard, who shouted ^ You rebel whelp, 
like father, like sonl " Later, to force confession, he 
tore off with pliers the nails from seven fingers of an 
aged Cuban, chaiged with corresponding with rebels. 
Consul Barker reported tliese cases to the State 
Department 

It took little time to clear the pacificos from the 
Sagua district, and tlie distress among the reconcen- 
trados was appalling, though the edict was only 
enforced, there at the close of the spring campaign 
of '97. 

Gomez was in tlie neighborhood of Sancti Spiritus. 
Weyler with immense columns had hemmed him in^ 
and daily sent confident reports of the impending 
capture of the old chief. It was easy now to under- 
stand the necessity for the insurgent tactics. Gomez 
had split his army into small commands. Robau, 
the Cuban-bom son of a wealthy Spaniard, com- 
manded the Sagua district, Miguel Gomez had a 
brigade in Las Villas; Carrillo led the forces near 
Santa Clara City, and in tlie Cienfuegos zone several 
small bands eked out a perilous existence. Maximo 
Gomez, with only kis staff and escort of picked 
troops, about three hundred in all, constantly eluded 
Weyler, though always camping near him, while 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Ubonmtes in the cities carefully spread stories of bis 
mobilization of an immense Cuban anny, in prepara- 
tion for a rush west to Havana. The reports misled 
Weyler, whose columns were fired into night and day 
by invisible bands of rebels, frequently only five or 
six men, who would ride through the woods, march- 
ing and countermarching until the Spaniards greatly 
overestimated the force that they could neither locate 
nor engage in open battle. The Cubans often had 
but two cartridges apiece, and despite the bush- 
whacking character of such tactics, Gomez must be 
oredited with outgeneralling Weyler at every move. 

I was amazed at the stoical endurance of the 
Cubans, who carried on the war without food or 
resting-place and at such odds. Sneer who may 
at Gomez for not fighthig pitched battles, his was 
positively the only warfare possilJte under the cir- 
cumstances; and Weyler returned to Havana with 
an army decimated by disease and bullets, having 
accomplished notliing save tlio devastation of tlie 
province, and the starvation rather of the homeless 
paoificos than the insurgents. Outnumbered twenty 
to one, the rebel tactics inflicted a maximum amount 
of loss upon the enemy with a mmimum expenditure 
of force. Even brilliant victories would in the end 
have proved disastrous to die rebels; the ability to 
endure until Spain's vast resources were exhausted 
oould alone prove the factor for lasting success. 

Gomez has the qualities and the failings of a great 
yumn, not least of which is a quick temper. He was 
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Story of Maceo's Death 

the terror of evil-doers, and tolerated no laxity of 
discipline. Toward those who served Cuba well and 
faithfully, he was rather a brother than commander. 

The loss of his son Frank, who was killed with 
Maceo, was a terrible blow to the old chie^ and his 
younger son told me that since the first-born's death, 
his father, like the English king of old, had never 
been seen to smile. 

The story of Maceo*s betrayal was false. It was 
evoked by Dr. Zertucha's conflicting stories after his 
ignominious surrender. The insuigento in the fleld 
told me but a few days after the occurrence, that he 
was killed in a regular ambush by the San Quintin 
battalion under Major Cirujeda. Maceo, Frank 
Gomez, and otliors wore shot do^vn trying to cut 
through the line; Macoo foil dead, young Gomez 
was badly wounded. Unable to move, he wrote 
to liis father, ^I die, but I did not abandon my 
general." 

Then the soldiers swarmed over the field, de* 
spatehing the wounded and stripping the bodies. A 
machete blow clave young Gomez's head in two. 
Hearing the firing, Pedrico Diaz hurried forward 
with his force, and the enemy retired, the Cubans 
securing the bodies. Not until the Spaniards divided 
their loot that night, did they discover the identity 
of two of the dead, — Maceo by papers in his clothing, 
Gomez by the F. G. on his linen, and the scrawled 
note to his father found hy his side. This account 
does not differ materially from the Spanish official ' 
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Btoiy. They admitted that they stripped the bodies, 
Ibey even produced the farewell note of young Gomes, 
but never attempted to explain how or why they 
despatehed him after he had written it 

Captain, now Colonel, Perot Staple, who carried 
the tidings to General Gomez, told roe that it broke 
the old soldier's heart. Staple rode over to the general 
upon Miro's arrival, and at first could not control 
himself to speak- But Gomez' eagle eye divUicd bad 
news* •*Why do you wait? Am I a woman that 
you fear to tell me ill-tidings?" he demanded. The 
captain in a faltering voice then told all he knew. 
•*Dios miol My fiist-bom and my dearest friend 
• bothl Oh, my poor boyl What will your mother 
say?" exchiimed the old man. He buried his face 
in hie hands, his body was convuked ^-ith sobs, and 
he turned in his hammock crying like a chUd. That 
night he paraded his men, and in broken tones said: 
•• My grief is unmanly. I thought I was strong, but I 
am weak as a child. General Antonio and my dear 
boy have only died as any of us may die, doing their 
duty to CuU; and before you all I thank God that 
they died bravely. My loss is doubly severe, but it 
is mitigated by tiiat knowledge." Then the t«ars 
welled from under tiie gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
lan down the furrowed, weatiier-beaten cheeks, and 
he turned to his tent, heartbroken. Did space per- 
mit, I could add many stories tiiat show the soft 
heart Uiat beato under tiie rugged exterior of tfie old 

warrior* 
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Santa Clara 

Food rapidly grew scarce in Santa Clara, espe- 
cially in the North. When the reconcentraUon vna 
enforced, much stock was driven to the rebels, and 
with care might have been sustained by breeding. 
Unfortunately ^ventre affam^ n'a point d'oreilles." 
Reason gave way to hunger, cows and calves were 
slaughtered indiscriminately, and meat soon became 
scarce. Numbers of women and children had elected 
rather to be near husbands and brothers than to obey 
Weyler's ukase. Their homes were burnt, and they 
existed miserably in huts in the woods, in mortal 
terror of guerillas. 

One prefect's family I knew in Santa Clara, once 
owners of a large estate, lost two daughters. They 
were pretty girls of tiiirteen and sixteen, and ven- 
tured early one morning in search of vegetables. 
Prolonged absence caused anxiety, and finally their 
dead bodies were discovered. I saw the remains 
before they were touched. They lay in a field on 
tiie outskirts of a wood, not a hundred yards from 
the highroad, their basket of vegetables beside them. 
Evidcntiy they were surprised by a passing band, and 
were shot down from tiie road when trying to escape 
to the woods. This would justify tiieir murder from 
a Spanish point of view. The stricken parents and 
the few neighbors who eked out an existence in the 
manigua divined a worse outrage, however, and as 
such it was reported to General Robau. 

The war was indeed horrible in all ito aspects, 
much of it too gruesome to write ofi The passive ' 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

and aotiye cruelties of the Spaniards toward the 
people were indescribable. 

Prefecturas in Las Villas were not always avail- 
able, and guides were scarce. My visit there afforded 
me enough adventure to fill a book, and sufficient 
privations and fever to reduce me to a skeleton and 
make it even chance if I escaped alive. There was 
little real fighting, but constant skirmishing, though 
fierce battles were daily reported by the Spaniards 
which misled credulous correspondents in Havana as 
to true conditions. During February, Maroh, and 
April the insurgent army was' greatly disintegrated 
in western and central Cuba, and so continued to the 
end. The eastern veterans of Maceo's invasion had 
been decimated in the severe campaign of '96, but 
hundreds of recruits flocked to the cause in each dis- 
trict. Rivera's capture, as he waT reorganizing his 
shattered brigades, proved the futUity of attempting 
organized aggression. There were less than two 
thousand armed Cubans in the Pinar del Rio divi- 
sion, about the same number in Havana Province. 

General Rodriguez, who commanded the Sixth 
Army Corps, extended his forces, making small mo- 
bilizations when necessary. Alejandro Rodriguez, 
Diaz, the Ducasse brothers, Lorente, Torres, Delgado, 
Comacho, Varona, Perez, Vidal, Lopez, Campbell, 
Castillo, Acosta, Aranguren, and Arango operated 
with varying forces throughout the divisions of Pinar 
del Rio and Havana. Given food, arms, and ammu* 
nition, a force of ten thousand men could have been 
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Conditions in the West 

mobilized in the West within a week, but the armed 
stzength of these brigades has been greatly exag- 
gerated. The above leaders usually had a mere 
handful of men in their immediate commands. With 
these they skirmished or conducted daring raids, 
as the capture of the Regla train by Aranguren, 
and frequent incursions to the fortified suburbs of 
Havana. 

Matanzas being flat and narrow, Weyler had swept 
the province with an unbroken line. The Cubans 
there suffered terrible privations from fire and sword, 
numbers were killed; and after Lacret went east, the 
revolution almost died out Dr. Betencourt, a promi- 
nent physician, now civil Governor of the province, 
assumed command during the height of Weyler*s 
devastation. By supreme effort he reorganized the 
depleted forces, and to the end sustained a small but 
effective division in the most difiicult district hi ' 
Cuba. In Santa Clara the commands in the culti- 
vated sections were precariously maintained, hrger 
foroes operating in Sancti Spiritus. There were 
about 2600 armados in all. The conditions in the 
East were better; I shall deal with them in a subse- 
quent chapter. In each province there were hun- 
dreds of men existing in the field, collecting food for 
the army, or supporting their &milies in t^ woods. 
Armed, this impedimenta would have increased the 
effective strength of the rebels threefold. Unarmed, 
they were still virtually part of the revolution. For 
•ctual fighting strength a certain peieenti^ must be 
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deducted from the rolls of any anny, as detailed for 
dnties created by the exigencies of tiie situation. 

These writers who have so greatly overestimated 
the armed strength of the Cubans by counting as in- 
suigents all men made rebels officially under Weyler's 
decree by remaining in tlie field, have not fttllen 
into unqualified error. The assertion tliat fifty thou- 
sand armed Cubans were in tlie field is ndiculous. 
I estimate that less than sixteen thousand true fight- 
ing men were opposing Weyler*8 hordes in '97; of 
these less than aeV^n thousand were in the four 
western provinces. Only fourteen thousand rifles 
were safely landed in Cuba by filibusters before '98. 
But all the men, armed or unarmed, were equally 
opposed to Spain. The greatest honor to the un- 
armed asistente was promotion to soldier when death 
provided a spare gun; reversion from soldier to ser* 
vant was the severest punishment in the army. Ere 
the cause of Cuba libre would have been relinquished 
every asistente and pacifico would have passed into 
armed rank and to death; all were inspired by an 
.equal patriotism. 

The western half of Santa Clara was covered with 
small towns and centrals, joined by a network of 
fortified railroads, and proved a dangerous Eone of 
qieratioDS* Each town boasted its local guerilla. 
Armed with Remington carbines, they used brass- 
capped bullets that inflicted wounds which invariably 
proved fatal, gangrene supervening through lack of 
antiseptios in the field. The use of this bullet was a 
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Santa Clara 

distinct violation of the rules of the Geneva Congiess. 
to which Spain subscribed ; but since the Culmnswrn 
not recognized belligerents, the bws of war did not 
apply, she aigued. Tlie guerilla and heavy columns 
of soldiers marched from place to place continuously, 
and we froquenUy found tiie enemy simultaneous^ 
passing in four directions. In case of a skirmish 
tiiey would all advance toward tiie firing, making our 
retreat difficult when our ammunition was gone. 

The province contained many sugar estates. The 
factories owned by obstinate plantem wew blackened 
ruins ; otiier ingenios were suirounded by forts, but 
had their cane destroyed by Cubans. Flaming houses 
and huts, ashes of homesteads, rotting bodies of 
pacificos^ and careasses of cattie, marked the sweep 
of Weyler s columns southwanl. The rebels pre- 
served tiie estates of planteni who neitiicr attempted 
to gnnd, nor paid Spanish garrisons for pretection, 

Inv !l^ f **'"• '" ^*y P'^P^^y --"ere. 
Any planter, however, who attempted to obey rebel 

Ll^iT T "^^"^ ^y *^ Spaniards, and his 
eBtete burned secretiy. I know of one instance in 

«*k- ^«"«M. Again and again their cane or 

^n^^"?.J^ ^"*~^ "*^>"J^ V the in- 
t.T?\""' ^^ compWned Wtteriy of thi. ingmti- 
tode to Oeneml Robau. He aoon convinced then. 
«»t the Spaniard, alone ^« mpoorihie, m hi 

enforced. «rf on «, adjoining eatate owned br • ' 
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notorious Spaniard the cane was left intact A few 
nights later the lebels equalised matters by giving the 
Spaniaid a candela, and his crop went up in smoke. 

My sojourn in Santa CUtra was soon brought to a 
close. Passing too near the forts on the Sagua Rail- 
road with a small cavalry escort, we wore flred on 
ineffectively. We started to detour, leaving the road 
for open country to puss forts below, when a volley 
was poured in right behind us. A patrol, examining 
tiie line for dynamite, bad waited our approach from 
cover. We turned hastily to gallop to shelter, and 
four more volleys broke out as the soldiers emptied 
tiieir magaxines. The bullets passed overhead, mew- 
ing like angry kittens, some unpleasantly close. 
Hastily dismounting, and tying our horses in a 
thicket, we crept back to a sheltering bank and re- 
turned the fire. The Spaniards were barely two 
hundred yards distant, but they held to cover and 
we could see nothing. There were probably twenty 
of them, and we were thirteen all told. 

Perez, the tall mulatto lieutenant, suggested that 
we should mount and give the gringos **al machete; " 
but we had eaten littie for a week, and our men were 
not so bave. We could not break cover and retreat 
without becoming exposed, and the enemy was in 
tiie same predicament To make matters worse, the 
rumUe of an approaching train told us of new foes. 
It drew up cautiously a short distance away, and the 
armored cats spat fire; but the shoto sang high, 
and not even a horse was killed. I admit feeliqg 
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A Skirmish with the Gringols 

apprehensive of the iMue; not so the Cubans. The 
praotico crept through the long grass and fired shots 
from two directions, crawling back as the enomy 
aimed at the smoke. Then to our front, the light 
blue forms of tiie patrol could be seen, stooping as 
they made for tho shelter of the train. Bang I bang I 
went our last cartridges ; tiie young lieutenant stood 
up for a moment as he ran, then fell on his face. 
His men retreated to the train, taking the body 
of the poor fellow with them. His death I have 
ever lamented, though he had fint opened fire 
upon us. 

A muttered exclamation from Perez sent us scurry- 
ing for our hoFBcs, regardless of the volleys from tiie 
cars. Riding toward us on our flank came the cav- 
alry from Esperanza, summoned by signal from the 
forts. When they saw our small party, they spread 
fan-shape as if to overwhelm us. Following the 
guide, we clattered down a narrow trail, rounded a 
hill, and headed for the woods. We had a good start, 
our horses wero fresh, and we felt safe as we forded 
a stream and crossed the valley leading to cover; but 
the soldiers had swarmed upon the cars to wateh our 
flight, and as we rode into clear view below them, 
pahl pahl pahl rang tfaeur Mausers, and the bullets 
spattered round with an angry psiti As we neared 
the woods, the priM)tioo fell over his pommel dead, a 
hot iron ran into my leg, and my horse, galloping 
wildly, staggered, and came down on me with a 
crash. Dased and stunned, I lay dimly oonscious of 
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the clatter of hoo£B and cries of the enemy as they 
charged down upon us. Then a Cuban trooper, hur- 
riedly dismounting, lifted me in front of a comrade, 
cut the girth of my dead horse with his machete, 
and carried my saddle and effects into the trees. 
Others lifted the practice's body over his saddle, and 
we were soon in the woods safe from pursuit The 
Cubans gave a derisive yell as the Spaniards drew 
up on the edge of the thicket, fearful of an am- 
buscade. Dodging from tree to tree, Perez emp- 
tied my revolver and a Mauser carbine into their 
ranks, and they soon wheeled about, and rode off 
balked of their prey. 

With my feet stuck out and my spurs pressed 
home, a bullet had struck my shin, gone through my 
calf, and killed my horse, beside gassing through the 
front and side of my heavy riding-boot and a thick 
saddle flap. But with all its penetrative powers, the 
nickel bullet makes a merciful wound ; treated with 
cigar ash, and with only a shirt cuff tied round it 
with grass^ mine soon healed save for a fester where 
the tibia was nicked. 

Fever followed the wound, and I found it abso- 
lutely necessary to make an attempt to reach a town 
and obtain food and rest Three weeks later I 
crawled through the long gross toward the barricade 
at Cruces, waiting by the wires until the Havana 
train arrived at 6 p. m., that the advent of a stranger 
in the town might be attributed to the railway. In 
the manigua I always carried a cloth coat, white 
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collar, cmvat, and cap in my aaddk no«i, o ^ 

unshaven, mv hair lrkn«. ^ ^ "• 

.unbu™,* anJ t^^^Z.^^.:^-^ "^ 

P^ the entanglement, creeping on through L 
^ unt.1 I reached the zona. A woWn, a 
»«gged reconcentrada whom I d.VI »„♦ * "~^ » 
»earehing for boniato. IT ^ T **'• "^ 
eved »« n„J . . ^ ''"*^ **»• field. She 
eyed me cunoualy, and I auppoee notified the guard. 

tered down the railed path to the main .t«et "Safe 

«;en .aid «.i, officer wi.hed t'^^^'^rnTl 

IT *J^^^ ^ °""««^ «»t I had not the 
honor of hi. acquaintance Th-« - ""w* not tbe 

on foot, pantinj x^TT'J^ '« « ^*'' "^ "P 
have you Cm7w"E^T; "^/""**^ »'>«'" 
thi*efootgua«l.^°ed flLZv ^r^ * "^^y 

little ^ fl *^*^ '••H««»onio«dy into the 
««• 'tone fort guarding the level cw«ing which 
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hero goes over a deep ditch. I struggled and pro- 
tested at fiist» but a blow in the ribs quieted me. I 
was thoroughly searohed, my British passport scruti- 
nized and roturned. Lucidly I had nothing incrimi- 
nating but a tiny robel pass, which I surreptitiously 
Bwallowedt and I was soon left in peace. 

A grating admitted air and light, and some large- 
eyed Cuban childron stared at the prisoner within. 
Two pretty seftoritas happened along, strolling in the 
cool of tiie day. They gazed up curiously yet 
sympathetically; one said, ."Pobre joven." The 
sentry, grinning jocosely, remarked, ** Americano I 
Maiiana es muertol**^ 

Cheering news, indeed, but I by no means believed 
they would kill me. Captured in the field, death 
was sure; but in tiie towns people may talk, and 
irregularities with a foreigner cause complications. 
However, tiie girls believed it; tiieir eyes fiUed witii 
tears bb tiiey passed on; evidentiy tiiey had a rebel 
brother or lover who might one day share the fate. 
It grew dark ; the guards were gamblmg round a fire 
at the back of the fort and cooking their rancho; I 
stood disconsokte, peering into the gathering dark- 
ness, and shaking at the strongly wrought bars for a 
chance of escape, when some one approached. 

•• Hush, Seflor, for the love of God I You looked 
hungry I Here is food and wine." I then recog- 
nized one of the sympathetic girls of the afternoon. 
She handed me tiny loaves and a piece of meat. 

t ^AaAmerleuil TiHDOrrowlMlsdMdl* 
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A Fair Samaritan 

Some loMioas plantain, were next pushed thiough 
the grating ; the bottle of wine would not pea*. 

" Leave it > titey wiU eatoh you I " I oried appra. 
hensively. 

••Drink I" she replied, as she pushed the neck 
through the ban, tilting the bottle so the liquid 
poured down my parched throat When I pressed 
the little hand with effusive thanks, she whispered, 
•♦ Todo por Cuba," and was gone. Perhaps it was 
Dutch courage ; but the wine infused new life into my 
trembling limbs, the food also proved delicious after 
my menu of roots and unripe fruit in the manigua. 
I have never been able to trace my little Samaritan. 
God bless her I If my plight wera not so ill as she 
feared, her ministration cheered me none the leas. I 
hiy on tlie dirty floor, and foigetting my dangers and 
smarting back, slept soundly. 

The swoct notes of •• Diana " from the bugles awoke 
me at daybreak, and a bond played befoi« the tumble- 
down Casino as a bedraggled column, that had stayed 
the night in town, re-formed and marched wearily on 
its way. Then the officer of the day arrived to see 
the rebel. 

I fear I gave but a surly nod to his courteous 
" Buenos dias I " but ignoring my rudeness, he began 
to chat affably enough. He spoke in broken English, 
and we later became good friends. The young Span- 
iard talked wistfully of bis home ; then we found 
mutual acquaintances, for be was from the Canary 
Wands, and I even remembeivd his father's place, — 
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ft Urge dry-goods store near the Cathedral in Las 
Palmas. Not onoe did he question tne, nor even 
refer to my plight t and we parted as comrades. 

« Deme las llaves," said my lieutenant's voice, half 
■o hour lat«r, llirowing open tlie door, he added 
perfonctorily : ** Aquf tengo un prisionero de guerra I " 
and ushered in tlie portly coniandante. By the 
lattor's cordial greeting, I divined that my friend 
hadinterceded for me. " Yon ore not a Yankee } you 
are EngUsb, I see ! " said the major, as he glanced at 
my passport *'Now, sir, I ought to keep yon till 
nty colonel arrives, but there is nothing against you. 
Next time do not take ooontry walks witlwut a per> 
mlL It is not allowed. There is a train for Cien- 
faego) Id ten minntes." I took the train. 

I was thankful for my escape a. few days later, 
when the local sheet printed a story of a nogro who 
had eiUier deserted or been captured at Esperanza. 
To save himself he made a full confession of all that 
had occurred, and much that had never occurred, in 
the field ; hut I was the central figure of his fiction, 
being made responsible also for tlie death of the nn- 
fortunate officer in tlie skirmish. My entiy into 
Croces he duly reported, but knew nothing of my 
capture and release. Furthermore Uie imper added 
that this miscreant was £1 Inglesito who liod recently 
been defaming Spain and her brave army. Certain 
Ritioleo of mine that would liave passed notice in 
New York bad created interest in London, when 
the Caban sitostion was le« known. Some d«- 
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A Fortunate Escape 
.Pitoheaolsoh^l beeninterecpted en route. «.d We,. 

had onlered a watch to be set for the writer f1 
tunately my name was not known, LT^U 
was not a desirable reeidence i^tteu S^ '^ 

^ed^taW; -oretumed to the United Stai to 
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Havana City 
Fark dislaiot resembles Madrid; but jost aoroM die 
lailroad, the Chinese quarter, with hordes of pig- 
tails, the native theatre and [lagoda, opium dens and 
"chop" houses, is truly Celestial, though the Africui 
consorts oE the Mongolians, and the naked Chino- 
Megro offspring, swarming the gutters, aie hardlj 
congruent thereto. 

Given strong olfoctoiy nerves, penetrate the fcetid 
negro quarter, at the head of the bay and near the 
Kecogidas. Witli the slovenly tcrmaganlH, squalling 
bntts, and tlio languid squalor, it could be mistaken 
for Sierra Lcono or Liberia. The occasional bluok 
swells and their gorgeous "ladies," who arrogantly 
sweep through their fellow "trash," en route for 
cheap ball or promenade, resemble their church-going 
prototypes in civilized Africa. The nightly racket, 
with obscene Congo songs and dances, or tlie occa- 
sional outrages by the namgos, both relics of ante- 
slave days in tlie Dark Continent, could only be 
equalled in Darkest Africa with its fetish danoeis, 
PorroB, human leopards, or other blood gangs of tin 
Imperri country, or Ashanti. 

The city was ever gay, despite the hideousness <rf 
the struggle for human existence of the oppressed 
lower classes. The three distinct races of Cuba an 
more strongly marked in the capital than elsewhere. 
First, tlie Cuban proper, wealthy or once wealthy 
planters, and the professional class — descendantoof 
the old, blue-blooded Costilian stock, in wbam do- 
Uesee oblige ia by no means deftd. Thtj ue lefined 
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and highly educated, a number are graduates of 
American colleges; and with them the hope of free 
Cuba lies. 

The Spaniard in Cuba is not even typical of his 
race. As in days of yore, Cuba to the poor Span- 
iard at home has been El Dorado. Dazzled with the 
prospeoti he emigrated to Cuba by his thousands, at 
an early age. He was soon employed, at a small pit- 
tance and board, in one of the innumerable bodegas, 
small grioceries that stand in each comer, or in the 
cafte or atores. At seventeen he must serve his 
country; and to escape conscription, he enlisted in 
the Volunteers of Cuba, a body in which no Cuban 
is eligible for service. 

The one thought of the Spaniard was to make 
money and retire to Spain; he wocked hard for si"^- 
teen houn per day, was frugal, and slept in the cel- 
lar or under the counter. He could seldom write or 
read, and was more or less an ignorant brute from 
his earliest days. Thus the haid-working and com- 
mercial class in the laige cities, shop assistants, 
police, waiters, janitors, carters, laborers, boatmen, 
messengers, and stevedores, were all Spaniards. 
Banded together in the Institute de Voluntarioa, 
ihey formed a strong and armed body politic, — an 
intransigeant party, ignorant and rabid, to whom even 
the Captain-General was subservient As an absor 
lute political factor, these volunteers have been the 
great curse to Cuba. There were thirty thousand in 
Havana, sixty thousand in the island. 
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Spain's Proscriptive Policy 

What cared the Spaniard for the future of Cuba ? 
To secure all the riches possible, and to return to 
Spain, was his aim in life; and to this end the Span- 
ish party, from Captoin-General down, strenuously 
upheld the proscriptive policy that meant doUan for 
the moment, but disaster eventually. 

One uistance: just before the war, London specu- 
lators were negotiating for the construction of a rail- 
way across Puerto Principe, with great additional 
projections to join Santa Clara and Santiago. An 
immense wave of prosperity to eastern Cuba would 
have followed, but the road would take time to build, 
and the officials then in power might not have re- 
mained to benefit by its completion. They com- 
menced exto/Uon at once. First an utterly ridiculous 
valuation was clapped on tlio land over and above the 
price first asked by the owners, an almost prehibitivo 
tariff was imposed on all imported materials, taxation 
on every pretext was in coune of evolution, and the 
promoters threw up tiie scheme in disgust Thus for 
tiie sake of a few paltry tiiousands for tiie pockets 
of rapacious officials, tiie great eastern provinces of 
Cuba are undeveloped to tiiis day, and millions of 
capital shut out These sections instead yield the 
. few doUars squeezed annuaUy from tiie misemble 
squatters who alone occupy tiie glorious valleys. 
The immense mining resources of Santiago are un- 
developed for a simikr reason. 
By a simple system of poUtical jugglery tiie Span- 

fah party retained absolute control of tiie government, ' 
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intemal and municipal. In large cities PeninBnlan 
owned much property, and might have been expected 
to control the franchiae; but in the typically Cuban 
town of Guinea, only 600 Spfinisli-bom refiidents are 
legifltored, out of 12,580 Cuban inhabitants. Yet 
the electoral list contained the namee of 415 Span- 
ianls and but 82 Cubana, and even on the Municipal 
Board there waa not a single Cuban member. Guines 
examples the whole. 

During the paat twenty yeorS the province of 
Matanzas has had twenty governors; eighteen of 
these were bom in Spain, two only were Cubans, — 
one, General Acoata, had served all his life in the 
Spanish army, and fought against his own people; 
the other, SeBor Munoz, waa educated in Spain, and 
a labid conservative. In the Spanish Cortett, usually 
three, never more than six, deputies represented Cuba 
out of Uie four hundred and thirty membere. Theit 
reprceentation in the Senate was even more easily 
lestaicted. A crown minister, bishop, grandee of 
Spain, a general, vice-admiral, ambaaaador, counsel- 
lor of state, judge, or attorney-general was eligible. 
There are but three Cuban grandees, and no Cuban 
had a chance to fill the other poaitions, so the above 
qualifications were practically prohibitive. This re- 
■tricted dieir seoatorial representation to professon 
of over four yean' presidency in a university, those 
■who paid over $800 annually in taxes, or mayors 
of cities of over 20,000 population. No one else 
VH eligible. It wts therefore possible, rather than 
6S 



Official Dedications 

probable, for a true Cuban to enter the Upper 
House. 

Obnoxious tariffs were permanent, for the Custom 
House proved an easy means for corrupt officials to 
rob the government of millioos by fraudulent entry. 
In Cuba comproniise was always possible. All offi- 
cials had to purchase appointments tliat paid a 
meagre sulary but with unlimited perquisites. 

Fraud waa incumbent on the whole political sja- 
tem. Its existence was known aud tolerated in 
Madrid. Seflor Robledo, speaking of defalcations in 
certain accounts in Havana, asked the govemmeot 
what had been done to recover one proven deficit of 
$32,811,516. General Pando, speaking in the Cortes 
in March 22, 1890, said: "TbU UquidaUon of estates 
confiscated in Culia during tlie war sbowg a deficit 
of $14,000,000, the defalcaUons of Uie Board of Debt 
are over $12,000,000, and in addition to the Oteiia 
frauds and other items, -we have a grand total of 
$40,000,000 flhortHge." Pando complained of the 
wrongful diversion of money from the Spanish treas- 
ury; but these vast sums are only a part of the 
amount drawn from Cuba by corrupt ofHcials, who 
have spared no effort to extort sufficient to satisfy 
themselves and their superiont in Madrid. All the 
frauds were but part of the huge political game, and 
were perpetrated without risk of punishment 

The deferential duties also forced the colonists to 
pay an exorbitant price for goods from Spain, or sub- 
mit to 100 per oeut ad valorem du^ on imports from 
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other conntriea. During the depresflion in the sn^r 
market after the '68 v&r, many wenltliy planter^ 
closed down their ingenios, being unuble to replenish 
their grinding plant by reason of the tariff on the 
machineiy whicb Spain lieroelf could not fumiah 
and had no reason to protect. Needloss to add, 
under euch proscriptive policy even tlio riches of 
Cuba bad dwindled, and were speedily becaming ex- 
hausted. During tho twelve years prior to tlio late 
war the exports of both sugar and tobacco, staple 
products, decreased to less than ono-lialf tJieir fonncr 
value. Spain and Spain's uliKe suffered from national 
decadence, tliat moral debility and social corruption, 
called by Aristotle oliganthropy, that has destroyed 
great ancient powen, and which is slowly but surely 
menacing tiie very national existence of the Latin to> 
day as a factor in tlie world's development. 

Alany of the Spanish emigrants rose to become 
property owne^^ and obtained ofliGial positions in 
•pite of illiteracy. They were distinctly ambitious, 
•nd some of the social functions of tho wealthy were 
ridiculous, the pompous but ignorant "Four Hun- 
dred " aping a patronizing air of superiority which 
oould not cloak the blatant vulgarity exuding from 
every pore. 

Everything Spanish centred around tlie loyal In- 
■Ututo, the members of which have placed tliemsclvee 
beyond the pale of civilization by certain acts, which 
probably oulminated In the "Maine" outrage. In 
lUy of 1870 the volnnteen raided the VlUanuevt 
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On the annivenery, November 27, '97. despite the 
threats of the voliinteera to destroy the tomb, the 
families of the boys went to lay flowers on the grave. 
Their grief had been assuaged by time, but mothere 
uid sistera still wept silently, and I could not fail to 
notice only old men in the party paying tribute to the 
martyrs of Spanish infamy. The younger mule rela- 
tives of these, the most prominent Havana families, 
were away, fighting to free their country from the 
grip of their brothers' mnrdercn. 

Early in the war an aged planter, sitting under the 
portals of the Tacon caf^, talked earnestly . to a 
friend. The waiter, a volunteer, overhearing the 
words "Cuba libre," denounced him as a rebel, and 
armed loyalists shot him in the back as he rose, as- 
tounded at the accosation. Ganeial Campoa In '96 
refused to exeonte insurgent prisoners and estranged 
the Institute. After bis failure to check Gomes, in- 
■tead of the volunteers offering Uieir services to help 
the hardly pressed troops, they paraded round the 
palace, swearing to hang Compos, and at daylweak 
be resigned and letuod. Weyler 
their own heart 



The Execution of Molina 



■ a man aft«r 



One beaatiful morning early in June, I was arooaed 
by an unusual excitement on the Prado where the 
Tolnnteeia were assembling for early parade. It was 
barely 6.80, but already crowds of unifomMd men 
had gaUiei«d in excited groups near my hotel, and 
I KOD learned that aaa of their number, Femattdex, 
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It is obrious that he was selected to die as a mere 
atage effect to offset the execution of the Tohmteer. 
When I met Molina in Pinar del Rio in February, he 
had but recently landed ; he was captured soon after- 
wards, sick and travel-worn, by the humane Oeneral 
Velasco. His leader. General Rivera, and a dozen 
other high Cuban officers were confined at the time; 
but he was the least known, if the least guilty, and 
could be killed without foreign comment There 
was no attempt made to specify charges; as in all 
cases, the court-martial was a farce, lasting as many 
seconds as it took the officers of the court to affix 
their signatures to the charge sheet There was no 
true charge against Molina beyond his presence in 
the field, and he was entirely unprepared for his fate 
when he was told to prepare for the chapel where the 
condemned spend their last hours on Arth. He was 
completely dazed, but wrote a short farewell to his 
widowed mother and sisters in Florida, in which he 
deplored that they would now have no protector, but 
that they must remember he died for Cuba. The 
kind-hearted officer of the death guard promised to, 
and did forward the letter, and a few trinkets, in- 
cluding the silken scapular. that he wore to the last, 
the handiwork of his sister before he left for the war. 

At daylneak next morning I crossed the fcBtid 
cesspool from Havana to I«a Cabana, and without 
molestation passed with a group of officen down 
the slope to the death-ditch, Los Laureles. 

It was a glorious morning, and below the heights 
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Scene at La Cabana 

of the fortress ky the city, white and glistening in 
the sunlight The bells of the churches called to 
early mass; their discordant tones, softened by dis- 
tance, mingling with the resonant swells of the organ 
and voices of the choir that were wafted across the 
bay from the cathedral. Beyond the ramparts a vast 
^ crowd had gathered, josUing and cursing in their 
attempt to gain a point of vantage where they could 
look over Oie heads of the guard. On several occa- 
sions I have stood with barely half-a^iozen people at the 
bi-weekly executions; the shooting of a « rebel dog^ 
was far too common to attract or interest But the 
death of a Spanish volunteer was a different matter. 
Some hundreds of his comrades had their arms, and 
were muttering ominously in the Fosso; the genend 
crowd also were volunteeis in mufti or their friends, 
and trouble seemed imminent The hour had passed, 
and the mob yelled for the mambi; but not untU an- 
otiier battalion had been marched from El Mono to 
reinforce the guard did the tragedy begin. 

The preliminary thump of the drum was the signal 
for absolute silence, the silence of excessive anticipa- 
tion. Then the band joyously blared the inspiring 
strains of "El Tambor Mayor,*' and the regiment of 
Cazadores marched blithely across the parade and 
formed three sides of a square, facing the musty wall 
of the fortress. The comandante and staff of the 
fort, smoking cigarettes and chatting gaUy, sauntered 
into the centre; the band stopped suddenly. Put- 
ting into his instrument the pathos possible only to 
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KO emotional Latin, the trumpeter sounded a pitiful 
■ilencio, and the postern was thrown back. 

Firet came the lajr brothers, negroes in black 
gowns, capouches, and dirty lace cnpes, bearing 
cracked lanterns, and a cross rusty with ago and 
use; then the guard, with fixed bayonets, and the 
tightly pinioned prisoner supported by the shambling 
prison priest in a faded robe. 

Closely and witli sad heart I watched the face of 
the condemned, worn and emaciated from long con- 
finement in a dark dungeon; tlie sunlight blinded 
htm, and it was painfully apparent that all hope had 
been crashed from the young officer by his captivity; 
that hfl was meeting death as one for whom life had 
long ceased to be of pleasure or value. Then came 
the frightful awakening. The open air, the sun- 
light, the birds singing in the laurel trees; the 
sight of the glorious country; the sparkling bay be- 
low, in which he had bathed as a boy, before political 
oppression drove his family to exile; the tolling bell 
of the cathedral in which he had worshipped; the 
ham of the busy city awakening for the day, — all this 
caused a sudden revulsion, awakened a desire to live, 
to tasto freedom once again and breatJie God's pore 
air. The obuigfl was apparent to all; (be liatlen 
attitadfl was gone in an instant. Life la preciotu at 
nineteen, and the poor fellow aoddeoly resized what 
be was losing. 

While ths priests were ohanting, the fanatieal 

ennrd held thsir peaoe, for the Spaniard is igno- 
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The Death Scene 

rantiy eaperetidous of the Charcb. But when Mo- 
lino, awakening to his position, faltered, reeled back, 
and stopped undecided, "Cuban dog!" "NanigoP 
"Death to the mothers tliat bear such offspringi'* 
"Life to Weyler and Spain!" rang from all sidea, 
and some of these noble Spaniaitls mingled "Cow- 
ard 1 " with other vile epithete. A few humane per- 
sons expostulated ; an aged Cuban near me Iiod the 
temerity to pray audibly; but the effect of tlie uproar 
was electrical upon the prisoner. 

He straightened up. Hia mother and his countiy 
were insulted; his pride of race was touched. 
With shoulders bock and head erect, he stepped 
firmly into the square, his eyes blazing with indig- 
nation. He glanced contemptuously at the crowd. 
He listened to the priest, a little impatiently I 
thought, and as he was roughly dragged fonvanl, 
he shook himself free and knelt on the ready sanded 
atrip. A sergeant and four men formed three feet 
behind him. They levelled tlieir rifles; the triggers 
clicked ominously. Molino bniced himself for the 
shock, and waited in suspense. Then in refined 
and unintentional cruelty the crisis was delayed 
while a negro lay brother came leisurely aonias the 
panulo wiUi the cross for the oondemned to kin. 
Perfunctorily he applied his lips to tlie saond em- 
blem I again'he prepared for the volley. But a further 
delay followed, daring which his tried fortitade al- 
most foraook him; the yonng body was shaking with 
oouTolsive tremWing. But at lost the ssrgeant held 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

• 

his sword in the air; the squad were taking aim. 
With a flash the sword fell ; the Tolley rattled out. 
The young martyr was dead. 

The band burst into the Cadiz march, but stopped 
after a few bars, and the renewed execrations died 
away when the mangled body was dragged off, and 
fresh sand spread over the bloody tracks; the great 
event was yet to come. Again the postern opened, 
and the death procession hove in sight. Trembling 
in every limb, the murderer Fernandez was led forth, 
held up by two priests. As he reached the square 
there were shouts of recognition from all sides, which 
the homicide was too frightened to heed. Loud mur- 
murs and protests arose, and dispensing with all 
preliminaries, I supposed to get the execution over 
before a riot arose, the comandante jerked Fernan- 
dez into position, and the firing squad*btepped out. 
A loud chorus of ^ No I No I" arose from all sides; the 
rdnnteers shouted, howled, and gesticulated; a res- 
cue seemed imminent I saw the officers suppress a 
smile with difficulty. Then the postern swung back 
again, an aide dashed into the square, shouting, 
**AltoI** and waving a blue paper. 

The squad fell back promptly; if the farce had 
not had previous rehearsal, at least the aoton were 
perfect in their parts. The oomandante tlien an- 
nounced that in view of the loyal services rendered 
by the volunteers in the past, General Weyler had 
eiaved and received the Queen's pardon for Fernan- 
dez, that no slur might rest upon the honorable name 
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The Death of Hchevarri 

of the loyal Instituto. A roar of exultation went 
heavenward in reply. Fernandez arose dazed, and 
with yells of ••Viva Weyler P •* Vivon los Volunta- 
riosl" ••Viva Espofial" the volunteen danced in 
their delirious joy. 

••Thank Ood that first poor boy died so bravely I ** 
said a voice in my ear, and turning, I found a young 
lieutenant of artillery who had read my feelings in 
my face. Then with an angry •• Get to your pigsties 
before you grunt, swine I" he flung some gesticulat- 
ing soldiers aside, and strode away: one Spaniard 
ashamed of his race. 

Executions were frequent throughout Weyler's 
regime, and every week if there were no shooting 
there was the garotte, and the local veidugo reaped 
a rich harvest Two weeks after Molina^s deatli, the 
aged patriot Hchevarri was shot in the liock like a 
dog. The execution was soon over, and I stood on 
the steps at La Punta as the body was brought across 
the bay for burial. A groy-haired Cuban hidy knelt 
with her daughters over the rough box, the wife 
dry-eyed and silent, the sweet-faced girls weeping 
bitterly; but they were refused permission even to 
possess the remains after death. Soon tlic lumbering 
deadoart drew up. ••Come, Widow, • vende listas • 
to a loyal man next time I" shouted the brutal seiw 
geant; tlie soldien pulled the coffin from tlie roeum« 
bent women, and tilting it roughly, pushed it over 
the stone balustrade. This caused the blood to rush 
to one end, and pour through the badly fitting joints, 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

•plashing over the kneeUng fomiB on the steps, and 
making a pool on the ground that the brave man 
had given his life to free. The soldiers drew their 
machetes and dipped the points in gore ; ^ to warm 
the soul,*' as the guerillas say. 

Mrs. Hchevarri died broken-hearted a few weeks 
later; the fate of her unfortunate daughters, who were 
left penniless, I have never heard. 

Beside the public executions, secret official murders 
frequently took place. Prominent Cubans of revo- 
Intionaiy sympathies were taken outside the lines at 
night and shot. Their bodies were then brought in 
and buried without recognition, as insurgents killed 
in battle. 

Colonel La Barerra, the infamous chief of police 
in Havana, had a complete system of espionage, and 
swayed his power rather to blackmail than to stamp 
out the revolution. I could fill pages with revolting 
details of cases that came under my personal notice, 
of murder and outrage perpetrated by tliis blackgyaxd 
and his assistants Elscalante, Pratts, Prinn, and other 
satellites. They blackmailed with impunity under 
threat of exile, and to intimidate others they de- 
ported many innocent people, who were finally par- 
doned by General Blanco. Their dupes were forced 
to play the spy, and, as in the case of Beato, who 
betrayed Mrs. Sotolongo, were hung when their use- 
fulness was over and their knowledge dangerous* 

A young Cuban friend of mine named Arisa and 
his companion Posada came under Barerra's ban, and 
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An Official Murder 

were murdered In cold blood on tlie night of Angust 
18, '97. Arisa wna the 8on of a sugar-exporten 
Posada, the bod of the Consul-Gene ral of Portugal. 
During tlie summer they visited friends, expatriated 
Cubans, in Mexico. On their return they were 
arrested, but released. We sat tliat nigtit in the 
annex of the Inglaterra Iiotel, joking at their experi- 
ence, and discusaing tlio coming fiesta at tlio Vedado. 
We broke up at a late hour, and next day I learned 
that Arisa and Posada liad disappeared. Their 
friends fe&rod the worat, and while aiding in the 
search, my assistant Gorcia learned tliat they had 
been arrested as they loft tlio hotel, thrust into ft 
eoacb in Central Park, and driven rapidly away. 

Seilor Diego, a stock-broker in the Casa Nueva, 
had told me that day of cries for belp, and shots 
near his house in Tulipan during tlie niglit, and of 
a waiting deodcart in El Cerro driving rapidly away. 
" El Diario" also mentioned the arrival in tlie Colon 
morgue of two bodies of rebels shot crossing the 
lines. The coincidence seemed suspicious, and sinco 
the municipal doctor was an aoi^uaintanoe of mine, I 
drove over and asked for a permit to view the dead 
insurgent*. "They are interred already," he stated, 
"buried at daybreak by order," adding, sotto voce, 
'*The rebels are wearing patent boots, silk vests, 
and white stiirts, it seems i at least, these were. 
They were no insurgenbtl " He would say no more, 
for "still tongue, safe neck" was a good Havana 
maxim; but our suspicions wen fully confiimed 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

when the cemetery moigue-keeper openly sold the 
clothes of the missing men as his perquisite. 

The relatives obtained no redress until General 
Blanco*s arrival, when the bodies were exhumed and 
recognized. The miscreant police-officers had then 
sailed for Spain, save Colonel Escalante, who was 
suspended from office. Angered at my share in 
this and other exposures, Escalante and some of his 
gang swore to kill me. Twice I was waylaid at 
their instigation, but escaped scatheless. Following 
the discoveiy of a huge dynamice bomb at the Amer- 
ican Consulate on November 26th, a small bomb in a 
sugar-cane sample case was delivered with my news- 
papers. I threw the package to the janitor to open 
for me. He carelessly split the lid instead of with- 
drawing it, thereby disarranging a clever fuse attach- 
ment that otherwise would have ignited and blown 
us to atoms. Escalante was implicated in these out- 
rages, and finally dismissed by General Blanco. 

Hatred to Spain seemed to be imbibed in the air 
of Cuba, and Cubon-bom sons of Spaniards proved 
invariably rebels, especially when bom of Cuban, 
mothers. ^Take a Cuban wife for a rebel son,** was 
a pertinent Spanish aphorism, and the revolution 
caused houses to be divided, son against father, the 
mother and daughters usually siding with the son. 
The colonials were persecuted terribly under Wey- 
ler*s reign of terror, since they all had some relative 
with the insuigents, and in consequence were rated 
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The Cuban Inquisition 

as ** suspects** against whom any outrage would be 
tolerated. 

Famous desperadoes, as Alcade Mauiy and Colonel 
Fonsdeviela, who murdered many jieople in Havana 
suburbs, including the American Dr. Ruiz, had their 
prototypes all over the island, — Spanish ruffians by 
no means typical of their race, but who had the 
official backing of Spain in her effort to crush the 
rebellion at all costs. 

The prisons in Cuba were filled to overflowing with 
political prisoners charged with most trivial offences-. 
General suspects were herded like animals in filthy 
pounds and given sctuity sustenance, though their 
friends could send in food and comforts by suffi- 
ciently bribing the jailer; prominent prisone» were 
more closely guarded. Inquisitorial tortures were 
frequently used to extract confession. The methods 
used in Montjuich by Nareisso Portos and others — 
the terrible componte, the mordaza for the mouth, 
and the lash were also employed.' 

Eveiy week a ship loaded with deportados and in- 
valid soldiers left Havana ; the Cubons, political sus- 
pects, gazing wistfully on their fatherland for the last 
time, were bound for the African penal hells, Cha- 
ferinas or Cueta, or the pestilential isle of Fernando 

1 Among instance of torturet I iiiTettigatcd, at 8u eertriiio 
FortTMt, Matums/ Fidel Pandora, a planter, was for weeks tab- 
Jccted to infamoos barbaritiee. Including the tlinmb«crer, sntpen- 
•ion head downwards, the lash, and a mock executfon, to extort the 
names of the local patriotic Janta in that eitj. Fandora 
rricMcd b/ Ocncfal BUooo, a shaf tend wreck, crippM for life. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 
Po to tbe Gulf of OnineB. Their rota were drowned 
W the exultwit oheen of ti»e umtUe Boldiere, who 
looked bock at the fiwUng cowte and reaUted that 
they were exchanging hardshipe and the tyranny of 
compnlaoiy aeryloe for home in their beloved Spain. 
TTie deportadoe, sent to exile, had leas hope thui 
their more active brotheia captured in the field, 
whose torture sooner or htter would be ended by the 

firing aqoad. 

The inaurgente in Havana Province wero very 
•ggnuive during the aummer of '97, which waa 
extremely dry. During June and July great ciforta 
wen made 1^ the Spaniards to entrap tlie young 
leader, Nestor Aranguren and his dashing cavaliy- 
men recruited from U»e best famiUes in the island. 
I appUed for permission from the Marquis Ahumada 
to join the Spanish columns, but received a courteous 
nfmal, since "the rebels might capture and murder" 
me. It waa not politic to explain that I should fall 
ami>ng friends, so I had to view the opeiaUons from 
the railroad and interior towns. General MoUna led 
three columns into the Ouim Melena dUtrict, which 
if shut to 1^ a triangular barrier formed by tiie lail- 
way lines ninntog from Havana to Batabano, and the 
Guinea and Matanxaa roads, joining at A^uacate. 

For day* the tioope operated to thia eone, but the 
tinleM Cubans, hemmed to but never caught, skiiw 
mished with the Spanish hordes wiOi impunity untU 
Am operations were abandoned. To follow Molina's 
disoomfitim, WeyteP took the field agato to pereoB, 
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Wcylcr's Meat Trust 

and bravely rounded up a vast quantity of cattle, 
oonalled by permiaaion under tbe forts on the out- 
skirts of the towns. He hud placed an embaigo on 
the importation of livestock from abroad; so hun- 
dreds of head were driven into Havana and sold at 
an exorbitant price. I could name a dozen reooncen- 
trados who thus lost their only means of subsistence. 
They did not get a cent for the stolen stock, and 
starved to death. If, as Weyler affirms, starvation 
was unavoidable, why did he loot cattle and sell 
them for his own benefit? The beasts could liave 
been taken, and tlie meat issued to the perishing 
riDConcentrados; but I saw in Santiago do las Vegas 
and Guinea droves of milch cows seized and sent to 
Havana to be sold, while in both places tiie Uood 
from the beasts killed for the soldiers was lapped 
from the ground by famished people, and the dis- 
carded entmils fought over and devoured raw. It 
was a sight I shall never fbiget 

A meat trust was formed ; tiie Spanish Fernandez 
de Castro, and Weyler*s secretary. Colonel Escri- 
bano, had sole rights as middle men in issuing the 
captured beef, controlling tiie price at will. 

On his return from tiiis campaign I first met Wey- 
ler. He rode into Ouanabaooa witii a laigo force, 
harassed all tiie way by bushwhacking Cubans, who 
tried in vain to get through the flanks for one shot at 
him. When the general arrived, Alcaide Maury pro- 
vided a luncheon, at the close of wliich I was pre- 
sented. To describe this man or brute, to whom 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

baman Ufe was as nothing, is a difficult task. He 
greeted me coidially enough, and apologiied for hu 
travel-stahied condition due to the campaign. He 
was a dapper Uttie man, decidedly under the medium 
buUd, with bushy eyebrows and side whiskers, a 
determined face, wiUi thin cruel lips over a sensuous 
douUe chin. He wore the regulation Ught blue and 
white cotton uniform, rough riding-boots, and a large 
straw sombrero. He looked hot, tired, and dirty; 
given a Hack patch and cutioss, he was the ortiiodox 
pirate of fiction. He talked simply, in a tiiick voice, 
and exhibited a trying, nervous twitching of eye- 
brows and hands witii every sentence. His keen, 
bhisd eyes pierced one through; their glance was alieo- 
lutdy distrustful, and showed that he would suspect 
his own brother. We talked of the reconcentrados, 
of war, and chiefly of tiie United Sta^. He seemed 
suspicions at my knowledge, and asked me sharply: 
"How long have you been here?" I equivocated, 
replying I had been in Havana but a few weeks. 

The Americans, he thought, were encouraging the 
Cubans with the ultimate hope of seizing the island. 
As to the insurrection he declared that tiiere were 
■ not five hundred rebels in the west, — a statement I 
knew to be false, — and said he would soon pass east- 
ward and destroy Oareia and the rebels there. He 
believed Oomez dead, or a fugitive. 

** In that ease these poor reconoentradoe can go back 
to their homes soon?" I remaiked interrogatively. 

Weyler lifted his eyebrows. " Ah, but these Cuban 
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I Meet Wcylcr 

women have borne rebel sons and will encouiage 
them," was his significant replj. 

''Then, General, what of their future? Must all 
starve 7 " 

^ These people are but eating the fruit of the tree 
they sowed," he said. ''I am here to crush the 
rebels, others must see to the resettlement of Cuba. 
This is war. I meet war with war. I have done as 
Sherman did. The distress is bad, but the measure 
necessary. The rebels will not fight us openly, and 
as it is difficult to quell them by bullets, we must 
starve tliom out It is their own doing. They could 
surrender and end Uio war, and stive their wives and 
children, but tliey peraist in combating Spain, and 
this is the result What of the families of our sol* 
diers killed in the war?" 

That was the only excuse I ever heard the general 
make for holding as hostages and starving 600,000 
innocent women and children. 

A Cuban lady in deep black approached, and was 
received with deference, though Weyler frequently 
shook his head and frowned ominously, for his visi* 
tor ^vas imploring him to grant something. ** Madam, 
I kiss your feet May God guard you many years i " 
he said as he dismissed her. Then I saw tfie true 
Weyler. He was in a boiling rage and cursed his 
officers. The mask of affability was off. His quick 
eyes snapped viciously, and his features were dis- 
torted with passion, but for no apparent reason. He 
was not Beauty before, he was decidedly the Beast 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

now. It is impossible to picture an expression so 
completely changed. His heart was as adamant, 
but I believe that man*s life was a hell, tliat, in 
re-echo of Cleomenes of old, ** scenes of blood lay 
dreadful on his soul.'* Hence his varying moods and 
frequent outbursts. He did not entirely regain his 
equanimity; but he invited me to ride into Havana 
with him, and failed to hide his relief when I de- 
clined the honor. That afternoon, as he rode in tri- 
umph through the capital at the head of his men, I 
was surprised at the coolness of his reception. His 
bodyguard, his Celeres, — picked men recruited from 
the negro Bomberos, or firemen, — commanded by a 
seven-foot black of ogrish aspect, marched first, then 
the Captain-Greneral and a guard of dragoons; but 
even in Obisbo Street only the gamins yelled ^ Viva 
Weylerl'* the volunteers saluted, and cried **Viva 
Espa&al** The general public received the hero 
with contemptuous silence. 

^ There can be slain no sacrifice to God more 
acceptable than an imjust and wicked king;'* but, in 
a wide application of Seneca, but one attempt was 
made on Weyler*s life, — a bomb thrown in the pal* 
ace. Yet he walked nightly down the Prado with 
only an aide and three secret police sauntering be- 
hind. Some Cubans often debated with me the 
feasibility of seizing him there one night, dragging 
him down the step^ to the Punta beach and shipping 
him down the ooast to Oomez, to be held as a hostage 
for all Cuban prisoners. This would have been easy 
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Wcyler's Capture Planned 

in the darkness with a launch, and a tag in the offing 
that oould race the obsolete boats in the harbor. We 
worked peisistentlj in planning tliis. The guanls 
were to be overpowered bjr sudden onslaught from 
the rear; the general seised, pinioned, and embarked. 
Lack of funds delayed the attempt. Finalljr we 
chartered a tug in Key West; but the owner drew 
back at the hist, and just as another boat was offered, 
Weyler was recalled. It would have been a master 
stroke, and one I regret that was not carried out " It 
is good for one to taste the meal he cooks for others, " 
as the Spaniards say. 

The general was absolutely implacable. When 
the devoted young American lady Miss SomeUlian 
begged un bended knees for her faUier's libeiation 
from imprisonment on a groundless chaige, she re- 
minded him that he too had a daughter. «Ves," 
was tlie prompt reply, as he roughly threw off the 
pleading girl, "and if her father were a filibuster she 
would loyally disown him." 

Colonel Laborde, who had served Spain faithfully 
at home in the post, and whose Cubon-bom sons 
became rebels, pleaded in vain with Weyler for the 
hfo of hu son Edward, captured on the filibuster 
Competitor." "We have been soldiers of Spain 
together, said the old officer, -and you, GenenU. 
have ahw a son you love." -Yes," was the reply, 
and If my own son were disloyal and rebelled to^Iay 
against Spain, with my own hand would I ugn his 
death decree." ^ 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

These incidents throw side lights on Weyler's 
ohanioter, and he is one of the few men of whom it 
seems impossible to relate anything reaUy redound- 
ing to his credit. 

If Premier Canovaa had replaced Weylerism with 
true clemency at an early date, the history of Cuba 
to-day would have been different The dead states- 
man supported him to his hist day, and after six 
months of the brutal rdgime the loss of Cuba to 
Spain was obvious to all but tlie blinded ministers 
in Madrid. Using turf and scriptural metaphors, 
Spain backed the wrong horse ; and when reason pre- 
vailed and Blanco arrived with the autonomy that 
two years earlier would have saved the situation, 
like the doom of the foolish virgins, •* Too late, too 
late, ye cannot enter now I " was thejjiy that greeted 

him. 

At the end of July the insurgent fires burned 

nightly on the hills behind Havana; the cane of 
Fernandez de Castro and on otlier fortified estates 
nearer the city blaicd repeatedly. The rebels were 
at tlie gates of the capital at tliat time, and I had 
secret information that General Castillo, a young 
professor of languages then with the rebels, and 
Delgadoand Hernandez, would simultaneously attack 
the fortified barricade guarding Havana, Castillo, at 
the suburb of Jesus del Monte, and the two latter at 
Mariano, a pretty littie watering-place on the western 
side. Thinking the hitter would be tlie more inter- 
esting fight, I drove to Bfariano on the evening be- 
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Tlie Raid of Mariano 

fore the date, and registered at the dirty and only 
hotel Santa Clara. 

A heavy thunderstorm had cleared the air, and it 
was a glorious night for the rainy season. As I sat 
on the piazza, the soft throbbing of the organ fnmi 
the littie iglesia blended with the rippling of the sea 
on the sandy shore ; tiie moon shone clearly, making 
a flow of silvery sheen on the water, the pure radi- 
ance lighting up tiie distent spires and domes of 
Havana city and softening tiie squalor of the recon- 
centrados* hovels. Campfires flickered from the 
Vedado and the forte along the Almanares River. 
The great Sante Clara and Vedado batteries loomed 
grimly in the distance; the moon*s pale effulgence 
rested on their massive guns, making them gleam 
like polished silver. Too faf away to heed the racket 
of the gay city, the suburb seemed sleeping. 

The silence was broken only by the bugles of the 
outposte sounding the nightiy retreat, and the for^ 
away baying of dogs. From a fort in the valley a 
few conscripts, thinking of Spain, were singing the 
constitutional hymn as they lay round the campfire. 
I looked almost sadly on this peaceful scene, as I 
thought of the horrors the morrow would bring forth, 
the bloodshed and strife that was ineviteUe. 

Up the main street some troops now approached. 

A passing column I thought, as a party of horsemen 

. rode along, followed by some shambling infantry. As 

they marohed under the shadow of the piazza, I could 

not see tbem closely. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

'^Altol QuMn vive?** challenged the sentinel at 

the Cuartel. 

••Viva Cuba llbrel" shouted a dosen voices, and 
the warning shot of the sentinel was drowned in the 
Tolley that followed. At tlie same time mine host, 
also an. officer in the volunteers, doshing up witli a 
ciy of "^Los MamUs,'* dragged me in»ide and com- 
menced to barricade the door and windows. The 
Cubans had rushed the forts, and* entered the veiy 
outskirts of Havana unchecked. The firing now 
became general, the insurgents trying to storm the 
Cuartel from which the soldiers blozed incessantly. 
Finding the door resisted their efforts, they placed a 
guard over the building and commenced to search 
for clothes. They were terribly ragged and emaci- 
ated, several clad only in sugar-sacks, and they went 
from house to house demanding food and apparel, 
giving a receipt for the same to be redeemed later. 

"C^n that door I '• demanded a stem voice at the 
hotel; •*opcn or we will burst it in." The proprie- 
tor and his assistants lay on the floor still as death. 

"This house belongs to a bad Spaniard; let us bum 
him out,** suggested one; and then a woman beside 
me began to whine, and call on tho Virgin for 

protection. 

"Oh, there are only women there I** growled an- 
other. "If you want to find a black-hearted Span- 
iard, there is one! ** and at this they trooped over to 
the opposite comer, a large bodega owned by a noto- 
rious volunteer, Colonel Echezaretta. Here they were 
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The Raid of Mariano 

met with a volley; for the owner and his assistants, 

all volunteers, had formed a barricade of rum-barrols 

and were intrenched. Amid tho lurid flushes the 

Cubans could be seen tearing down the iron bois of 

the windows, the shutters were demolished, and then 

Uiey poured m. ITie brutal face of the* colonel 

loomed above the crowd; ho felled Uie fint man 

witli the butt of his gun, tiien a machete flashed, 

and with a sickening guigle he in turn sank back 

dead ; the others fled from the r«ar. The insurgents 

cleaned out the place, blowing open the safe and 

obtaining a rich haul, for this man's goods were as 

the spoils of war. 

By this time the garrisons from the forts were 
formed, and led down against the Cubans by one 
brave young officer. As usual, every one of his supe- 
riors had deserted their posts and gone mto tlie city 
for pleasure, and when the rebels suddenly dashed 
up to the barricade, the leaderless soldiers had not 
attempted to stay their passage. This lieutenant 
now formed his troops behind garden walls and on 
the azoteas of houses where they could sweep the 
town. The rebels likewise entrenched themselves, 
one shouting to the people to lie flat on the floor to 
escape shots. From house to house the fight raged; 
the bullets crashed through our shutters, ricocheted 
on the roof and pavement The young lieutenant 
was wounded, and tlien the Spaniards retired. Del- 
gado next posted guards at the head of every street 
to hold the approaches. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

I tried to get outside when the firing ceased, but 
the hotel-keeper dared me to unbar the door. " You 
must be ciwy," he said, ••or are you a rebel trying to 
betray me to your comrades?'' and the rascal got so 
excited I thought he would shoot me in my tracks. 
Still both from front and back I could see all that 
I wanted. The Cubans did not come to the house 
again, but visited a large caii opposite. Two young 
Spanish waiters, half dead with fear, had concealed 
fhemselves, one in a barrel, the other in the refrig- 
erator. Several rebel officers came in and opened 
wine ; a piano stood near, and some played and sang. 
Suddenly, like Jack from the box, a terrified head 
and shoulders popped from the ice-chest, and begged 
not to be killed. Nearly frozen, the Spaniard had 
been foioed to come out How the Qpbans laughed I 
They rubbed his hands, gave him wine, and quite 
reassured, he played while they sang. 

Foraging parties went from house to house and 
searched for food and clothes. Several invaded the 
residence of an English shipper, Mr. Hall, taking the 
clothes from his wardrobe with apologies, stating 
that he could buy others and their needs were great. 
Some English ladies staying in the house were terri- 
fied, but two lieutenants assured them they need fear 
nothing, and no one else spoke to them. Though 
told one door led to a lady*s bedroom, some soldiers 
pushed in and opened the wardrobe. Delgado, seeing 
this, gave them several strokes with his sheathed 
machete. **Are we fiends that we war on women, 
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The Raid of Mariano 

or do you want corsets to improve your ugly fig- 
ures?" he demanded; and then the party withdrew. 
Some of the men afterwards returned demanding 
money, and obtained several dolhiro, though they 
begged tliat tliey should not be reported, as they 
would be shot if discovered. Houses of Spaniard 
and Cuban were treated alike unless the owner was 
known as a volunteer. Then they took everything 
he liad. 

After the fighting, parties carried the dead and 
wounded off through the lines to the woods. All 
the clothing was collected, and the men came up in 
batches, obtaining such garments as they most needed, 
and according to fit. Behind the chureh in the Plaza 
Domingo, Hernandez had a clandestine meeting with 
his fiancee, Leona Calv^ sister of a dentist of Phila- 
delphia then staying with them. It was a terrible 
risk for the girl, though she were an American bom 
in New Orieans ; but these Southern beauties will go 
through fire and water for the man they love. With 
little addition, a novelist in Cuba could write ro- 
mances of life by the tome, far stranger than fiction^s 
fairy flights, but with unhappy and thus unorthodox 
sequels. The brave Spaniards were all in hiding, 
and only friends saw her; but the little t6te-k-t6te 
was rudely broken by the advent of the cavalry from 
Havana, who suddenly ohaiged down on the Cuban- 
guards. 

•• Venga MamUI Viva EspalEal '' they yelled; their 
sabres flashed in the moonlight, and my heart fiose 
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as I eaw the weak outpoete turn to withstand their 
furious onsUught A line of Cubans was thrown 
across the road, two sharp volleys rang out, and the 
cavalry drew up, wheeled, and retreated in confusion 
leaving their dead on the street. But they were only 
the advance guard. The Cubans had entered at nine 
and it was now one A. M., and the troops from the im- 
mense Havana garrisons were at length en route. 
The outposts galloped in, announcing the approach 
of a Spanish column, and having completely outfitted 
their men and obtained supplies, Delgado and Her- 
nandez marohed out on one side as the Spanish 
regulars poured in on the otlier. Instead of pursu- 
ing the Cubans, the Spaniards wasted several hours 
drinking and Investing the town. 

When all danger was past the hotel-keeper came to 
me and presented his bill, explaining that he wanted 
money badly. Demurring at its exorbitance for 
such wretched accommodation, I paid the mereenary 
wretch. Then he sneaked off to the Cuartel and 
informed the soldiem that a Yankee at his house had 
tried to communicate with the rebels, and I was 
hauled off and lodged in the Cuartel of the Bom- 
beros. Dr. Calv* was also arrested, mainly because 
he talked English, and probably twenty Cubans were 
brought in during the night I was rather annoyed 
than alarmed, and could sleep but little on the filthy 
floor, swarming with scorpions and other unclean 
beasts. A Spanish prison is never desirable under* 
any olroumstaiices. Fortunately, and by the merest 
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Arrested and Released 

chance, I had among my papers the card of Mr. 
McLean, managing director of the Mariano Railroad, 
owned by a British company. The military co- 
mandante knew him well; my passport was in order, 
and next morning, after a short examination, my 
papers were returned and I was liberated with apolo- 
gies. Calvd also was freed next day. Castillo's raid 
on Jesus del Monte did not take place as amu^^ed. 
For some reason General Acosta had sent Delgado 
to attack Mariano the night before the date fixed for 
the combined assault. Acosta was severely censured 
hy Gomes for disobedience of orders. 
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CHAPTER IV 



EVAMOBUNA CI8KBSO6 



Stroluno with Mr. George Eugene Biyson one 
hot June morning through the lower quarters of 
Havana, we visited the Real Casa de RecogidaSi a 
prison for abandoned women of the lowest class. 
We chatted casually with the • alcaide, Don Jos^ 
Quintana, in a dingy room pretentiously labelled Sala 
de Justicia, and after he had partaken of the uni- 
versal copita at our expense, he graciously invited us 
to view the prison. 

Even the sty of prisoners awaitiog execution in 
Kumassi did not surpass this scene. We entered a 
passage by a heavy gate, and looked into a vast court- 
yard through an iron lattice work, like the open side 
of a huge menagerie cage. Penned within was the 
most frightful horde of women I have ever seen. 
Repulsive Uack viragos raved, swore, and scolded; 
gorgons, scantily clad, who had lost all sense of 
shame, clamored at the bars of their den, begging for 
money, cigars, or drink, and using filthy language 
when the jailor threw aside the claw-like arms they 
extended through the grating. Sitting on the steps 
leading to the cells, a negress accused of child mur- ^ 
der was gambling with a hideous mulatto woman 
inoai«eratad for highway robbery, while from the 
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Evangelina Cisneros 

incomunicado cell came the ravings of a frenzied 
wretch just arrested for attempted stabWng. Theie 
were perhaps a hundred of these repulsive creatures 
in all ; and the filth, the foetid stench, and loathsome 
surroundings turned me sick and faint The place 
resembled rather a huge cage of gorillas; for in Uie 
degradation of these outcasts the evolutionistic the- 
ory was strongly borne out: they resembled beasts 
ratlier than human beings. 

There suddenly appeared in their midst a white 
face, young, pure, and beautiful ; a maiden of perhaps 
seventeen was crossing the yard. With her pale fea- 
tures surmounted by masses of dark hair, her simple 
white dress and dignified bearing, all accentuated by 
the horrible surroundings, she resembled the Madonna 
of an old master, inspired with life but plunged into 
Hades. 

*• There's money in that face if she were not a 
fool I *• said the brutal little jailer, as he leered covet- 
ously through the bars with his one eye, the other 
having been destroyed in a fight with one of his pro- 
t^g&s. The girl, intuitively divining that she was 
being discussed by stnuigers who sometimes lounged 
in the passage and taunted the prisoners, turned and 
looked in our direction, half defiantly, half contemptu- 
ously; but reading the pity on our faces, she averted 
her gaze as if ashamed of her surroundings, and hur- 
ried inside amid a chorus of jeen and insults from 
her f ellow-prisonere. •• Beautiful eyes, eh I '' said the 
alcaide's voice behind us; "but they wUl be spoUed 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Inhere. She i. a shameful litUe rebel and reiy 
taaye," he added in a lower tone, "and wUl never 
set out, for she is too mulish, when her face would 
bay her Uberty." - ThU was my intioducUon to 
Sefiorite Erangelina Coeio Cisneros. 

Over a further libation the garrulous Don Jort 
ncounted the story of the young prisoner. This old 
dcaidewas by no means a bad man, the reveise as 
SpanUh officials go; but orden were orders, be ex- 
plained, and Evuigelina might have bettor ticabnent 
if she were more compbicent to officers who v»itod 
the prison. It is unnecessary to expbun what such 
oomphMjency meant, and my interest in tiie young 
Cuban lady was increased a thousandfold when I 
heard her fuU story. Quintana called her into the 
nla, where she received us with the well-bred grace 
of the salon; but her dignity was assumed. It was 
•o long since she had been spoken to with respect or 
sympathy, and she soon broke down and wept From 
that day forth we were firm friends. Her stoiy reads 
•o like a medieval romance that many doubt its 
authenticity; b«it I have obtained the exact details 
by interviewing every one concerned, including Evan- 
gelina's great-unde, tfie Marquis of Santa Lucia and 
ex-president of the Cuban republic, the priest of 
Gerona, and Arias Sagrera, secretary to the governor 
of tiie Isle of Pines. 

Evangelina is the daughter of a weU-known famUy 
in Camaguey or Puerto Principe province, where the 
old CartiUan grandees settied, and have lemaiDed 
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select like the F. F. *8 of Virginia. Her father was 
an officer in the ten yean* war, and at the close was 
reduced to penury, in common with hundreds of other 
Cubans who lost their all in the insurrection. Evan- 
gelina was but a child when her motlier died, and 
with her sisters she was brought up by Se£Lora Nores 
at Sagua. Her education finished, she rejoined her 
father in Cienfuegos until Uie outbreak of the revo- 
lution of '95. Then tlieir home became a centre of 
the Cuban party; and to appreciate the spirit of the 
Cuban ladies, it is necessary to hear Miss Cisneros 
relate the stoiy herself, and see her eyes flash with 
the glow of patriotism as she speaks of the prepara- 
tions to free Cuba. ' 

But it was the old, old stoiy. Her father was rais- 
ing a body of cavalry when a traitor betrayed the 
organization, just before tliey were to take to the 
field on June 22, 1895. All the men were arrested. 
£vangelina*s sisters were taken away by friends, but 
she patiently waited by the prison until the court- 
martial sentenced her father to death. General Cam- 
pos was in Santa Clara, and to him Evangelina 
journeyed. Despite the insults of the soldiers, she 
waited round the palace for days, and finally met 
Captain Campos, and through him reached his father. 
The old soldier was touched by her filial devotion, and 
commuted the sentence to banishment for life. 

Broken in health, the prisoner was removed to the 
Isle of Pines, where a system similar to the old Aus- 
tralian convict days was in Togue. Escape from the 
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island being almost impossible, the prisoners were 
engaged in oultiyation, and lived in separate huts. 
Evangelina voluntarily followed her father into exile, 
and, contented by the reunion, they enjoyed compara- 
tive happiness in their seclusion. The military gov- 
ernor. Colonel Menendez, was a quiet man, who 
troubled his prisoners little; but be was of the Cam- 
pos* day, and upon Weyler's arrival was recalled. 
, Colonel Berriz, a nephew of General Azcarraga, the 
Minister of War in Madrid, afterwards Premier, was 
eligible for any post of fat perquisites and little risk ; 
so he received the appointment. Though married, 
he had been involved in a notorious scandal in 
Havana, and altogether was a regular type of \AbbA 
Spanish officer and gentleman. 

In Gerona, the port of the penal colony, ho missed 
the society of tlie gay capital. Tliere were but a few 
wives of exiles, and some indifferent female prisoners 
there, and the striking beauty of Evangelina soon 
attracted his notice. He was governor, she a rebers 
daughter; he marked the innocent girl as an easy 
prey, and was exceedingly surprised to find his at- 
tentions met with no response. His vanity was hurt, 
and he at once tried other means. 

Without warning, her father was seized, and shut 
in the proteotorado. Half divining the reason of the 
persecution, Evangelina went to Berriz and begged 
for her father*s release. The governor, gaUautly 
assuring her that he could refuse her nothing,' 
ordered his liberation. Trembling with joy, the 
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Colonel 

£mil girl poured out effusive thanks, but ber beart 
sank when the toui continued: ** Thanks an easy, 
but later I will judge your gratitude; " and he then 
made violent protestation of love. From that day 
Evwjgelina remained closely indoors, and ber father, 
realizing her danger, seldom left her. 

After the inspection of prisonen on July 24, he 
WHS again placed under arrest; but liis daughter, real- 
iaing what (he persecution impUed, did not venture 
into the brutal officer's presence. Two nights later 
she had retired, when a knock came at the door. In 
hope for her father, in fear of her tormentor, she 
slipped on a dtessing^wn, when the door opened 
and Berri* in full uniform enterad. Trembling with 
fear, she asked ber visitor to be seated, and he in- 
quired why she spumed him when she knew ber 
parent's fate was in his hands. 

She pitifully begged him to cease molesting her, 
and prayed him to release her father; but he swore 
he WHS devoted to her, threatened and cajoled alter, 
nate^, and became so penistont in his attentions that 
she dashed for the door. The colonel seized her by 
«.e shouldens and stifling her screams, foreed her 
back to the imier room. But her cry for help had 
been h«ird. In the hotel, near hy, some men were 
gathered, and rushed to the rescue. One, • young 
Cuban named Betencourt, wm .„ »rfont admirer of 
Evwigehna, and with him were Vaigas, a clerk, and 
» young French merohant named SuperviUe. With- 
out oeremony tbey rushed into the hooM, seised 
' »7 
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Berriz, and flung him to the graund. Betencourt, 
not unnaturally, thrashed him soundly, and then he 
WB8 bound with rope to be taken to the civil judge. 

At first the craven cur begged for mercy; then, 
seeing soldiers standing undecided in the crowd, he 
shouted for the guard, yelling that the Cuban pris- 
oners were murdering him. From the Cuartel a 
company of troo|>s doubled up, and the people scat- 
tered. They fired down the street killing and wound- 
ing eeTeral, and then released Berriz and seized 
EvMigelina and her three rescueis. The governor 
thought it politic to hush up the matter, hut unfortu- 
nately, prominent citizens had been shot, and an in- 
quiry WAS imminent. That ho was found in a lady's 
room he was powerless to deny, hut ho cxcusod him- 
self by saying Evangelina had enticed him to enter, 
and the men, hiding inside, were ready to kill him, 
free the prisDnera, and seize the Island. The story 
was ludicrous; hut rebellion is nlwaya scented in 
Cuba, and Weyler ordered the prisoners brought to 
Havana for trial for attempted murder and rebellion. 

Having locked up Evangelina in tlie Itecogidas, he 
shut Qp not only the male participotors, but Arias, 
the secretary of Berriz, and every one likely to have 
damaging evidence against the governor. Tlien he 
coolly allowed the matter to drop, for the screening 
of Azoarraga's name and honor was far more impor- 
tant than the personal liberty of a dozen Cubans. 
Miss Cisneros languished ten months in that foul 
priHm Titiiout nswi of her &thar, and in ■oipewe 
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«a to hep fate. At first the wretched inmata 
beaten her, but eventuaUy they left her alone. 
girU of her age could have lived through her e- 
ences; but the hope of reunion witli her fatliei 
tamed her, though her health was greatly imp« 
I promised to try and smuggle a note to her p 
in Uie Cabana fortress, and when, by bribing « 
dier, the note ivas delivered and I took her the r 
she cried for joy. 

By judicious presents to the venal warden, we 

had the entr& to the prison at oil times, and at 

were able to cheer her in her loneliness. At 

time also Sciiora Agremonte, Miss Agutlar, 

Sotolongo, and the unfortunate wives of Gen. 

Recio and Rodriguez wen, held in the Itecogido 

pohucol chai:gc8. General Lee visited tlie pn 

and protested to Weyler against the henling of tJ 

hidies vnth criminals. Ordere were then givei 

have a separate sleeping-plnce partitioned off. J 

Fitzhugh Lee, the general's nohle wife, and 

daughter, also called and cheered these Indies gren 

Then the political prisoners were freed and eipcl 

from Cuba, and only Mrs. Sotolongo and Evangel 

remamed. Mn,. Sotolongo vras soon moved to 

pnson hospital, and E.-angeIina was again alone 

Meantime Bryson, who had considemble infloei 

in Havana, was working haid to secure the gii 

«l«se The pubHcation of her story in the pn 

we sedulously avoided, realizing that it would s 

up farther resentment against the helpleaa piMon, 
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Mooej u the key to all Si>anish joils, and Biyaon 
soon located tlie militaiy judge id whose charge the 
case was pigeonholed. He demanded S2000 gold to 
secure her ocquittnl, $500 paid in advance as earnest 
money. He jnade threutx when the cash via not 
promptly forthcoming; and Bryson, without commit- 
ting himself, advunced a certain sum to stay action. 
With a view to extortion, and by tlie judicial jug- 
glery prevalent in Cuba, the judge strove to force 
Oryson'a hand by fixing a court-martial for the pria* 
I oners, and asking a heavy sentence for Evangelina. 

! ij I doubt if the sentence would have been sustained; 

it was simply blackmail, and we at once formulated 
plans to frastruto the scheme by reacuing the girl. 
The judge, tlilnking she would induce Bryson to pay 
the bribe, notified her of impending exile to Africa, 
but Hha entered into our plans of rescue with avidity. 
No risk seemed too great for her to undertake, and 
finally we had arranged to reach the window of her 
dormitory by a plonk from a house opposite, and were 
«nly awaiting the chance to secure her escape from 
the city, when a new complioation arose. 

Bryson was ignominiously expelled by General 
Weyler as aA insurgent sympatluEor, and at this 
Juncture also the "Officinl Ontotto" contained a 
notice of Impending trial of the Isle of Pines case 
in furtheinnce of the game of blackmail. American 
papers printed garbled aooounta from Spanish sources, 
and It became necessary to publisl) the true story in 
New York. I next planned, with the oBsistance of 
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a friend, to visit tlie prison one evening, and having 
sent the sentinel from the main gate to purcliase 
cigars as usual, to seize and gag the alcaide wlien he 
brought tlie prisoner out uito tlie sala, which was 
beyond the inner gates of the prison. The key of 
the outer postern by on the of&ciars desk^ so Miss 
Cisneros could then have easily left the building with 
us; but the supreme difficulty was to secure her 
escape from Havana. It was arranged with a patri- 
otic engine-driver on the Matanzas Railroad to carry 
us out in disguise in a freight-car, and deposit us 
beyond Regla, where the young general Arangurea 
had promised to meet us by the barrier and cut a 
way through. Once with the insurgent army she 
would be comparatively safe, until her passage from 
the island could be arranged. 

This plan we should have carried into effect had 
not the almost friendless girl suddenly found her 
name on the lips of the civilized world, and it seemed 
her release would come pacifically. Mr. Hearst of the 
** Journal ** sent for her histoiy, and I was aUe to send 
him the statement of the prison doctor that consump- 
tion was inevitable if she suffered further imprison- 
ment, and ako two pictures, one taken before her 
imprisonment and one eight months later. The 
story made a great sensation on August 27, when 
published, though unfortunately my full signature 
was placed above it, and from thenceforth I wan 
under dose surveillance and my movements ham* 
pered. The press in all parts of the globe took up 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

tbe case. The ladies of America, and later of Great 
Britain, started petitions for the girl's release. In 
' a few dajs over 20,000 signatures had been affixed 
in the United States. Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Mis. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Logan, Mrs. Grant, Mis. 
Sherman, Mrs. McKinley, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, 
and many others worked energetically on tbe case. 
Mis. Ormiston Chant took up the petition in Eng- 
land, Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Marie Corelli 
both actively participating. 

The Hon. Hannis Taylor,. United States minister 
to Madrid, presented the petitions to the Queen 
Begent, and was assured that Evangelina would be 
sent immediately to a convent, pending inveistiga- 
tions; but the unfortunate lady of Spain was powers 
less to act against Weyler backedby Canovas. 

The Spanish press of Havana was furious at the 
prominence given to the case, and the damage caused 
thereby to Spain; and •*E1 Comercio" and an even 
woise production, "La Union Constitucional,'' were 
filled with filthy insults and suggestions against 
Americans in general, and myself in particular. 
Sefior DeLome, the Spanish minister to Washing- 
ton, did not hesitate to defame the chaiacter of the 
defenceless giri. General Lee had gone to the States 
for vacation, and he was freely quoted or misquoted 
in the oiroular issued by the Spanish legation, and 
which tried to prove Miss Cisneros of ••humble Wrth." 
^Nobilitatis virtus non stemma chaiacter.'* It mat- 
tered little if she were niece to a marquis or to a 
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Karl Decker Arrives 

laborer, — she was at least a woman in dire need; but 
the interest, nevertheless, was somewhat lessened. 
Eventually in eastern Cuba, I obtained signed veri- 
fication of the relationship from the aged maiquis 
himself, to reassure the excellent people who feared 
they had been unwittingly interested in tbe case of a 
plebeian. 

Not only was the Queen Regent's promise that 
Evangelina should go to a convent never fulfilled, 
but upon my visiting tbe prison three days after I 
heard of the agitation in her favor, Don Josd met 
me with a long face, begging me to leave at once, 
as the prisoner was shut up incomunicado, and a 
guard had been placed with orders to arrest any one 
attempting to see her. Luckily Mr. Rockwell of tbe 
United States consular service, a friend of the Mar- 
quis de Palmerola, had obtained a permit to visit the 
Recogidas. That permit proved the only means of 
communicating with the prisoner. 

Her rescue by force was now far more difficult, and 
at tliis juncture Mr. Karl Decker arrived in Havana. 
He is a Viking by nature and appearance, and had 
previously proved his courage during an adventurous 
trip to Gomes. We spent the first afternoon together 
at a Regla bull-fight, during which our converaation 
frequently reverted to Miss Cisneros, and tbe frus- 
trated phmis for her liberation. "She shall be res- 
cued, '• said Decker, simply, but in a tone that carried 
conviction with it Our past plans were reviewed, 
and setting aside the house I had fiist selected, 
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Decker picked out an empty residence in the Calle 
OTArrill, from the roof of which a ladder could be 
stretched to the parapet of tlie Recogidae with lees 
riek of discovery by the eentinela of the adjacent 
amenal, and the cuartela of artilleiy and Orden 
Publico. 

The details of the rescue hare been fully published 
by Decker himself in the ^ Story of Evangelina Cis* 
neros ; ** so I need not recapitulate f uUyi how, on the 
night of October 6| the first attempt to cut the bars 
was unsuccessful^ but on the following night the 
prison was broken and the prisoner freed. Also 
how Miss Cisneros was hidden in Havana until Sat- 
urday, while the police started a house-to-house 
searohi but dressed as a boy, she escaped on board 
the steamship ** Seneca,*' having Jn the gathering 
darkness presented a regular passport as Juan Sol- 
dado to police-inspector Perez at the gangway, with- 
out « discovery. When she was safely at sea, we 
invited every friend on sight to a birthday dinner; 
and a convivial party gathered, though but three of 
us knew what that birthday really was. 

On Sunday Decker' sailed under on assumed name 
on the Spanish steamer ^Panama,'* Just as the police 
obtained warrants for his arrest; for this full story 
was printed in New York and the Spanish consul 

f^ » Mr. Decker during the winter formvUted * plan to reecM 

j CapUin Dfeyfu which Mr. Ilenrtt wished to effect wlUiont enminf 
intenMtkmaleomplientlone. We slioiild have prohobljr stoHed f i^rn 
the Cttbaa eoaet ; h«t the Maine dltaeter and war dlTerted this na* 

. pitotdeated jownaUetie enterpriie. 
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The Rescuers Revealed 

notified the authorities. My rooms in the Plaxa 
Cristo were raided at 8 a. m. on Monday, but I had 
anticipated this and departed to tlie country. The 
police tore my things to pieces, but though two hard 
steel saws, used on the bars, ky m a strop case on 
the dressing-table, and letters from Gomez to his 
wife, which I had been asked to forward, were con- 
ceoled in the false fly-leaf of Webster's Dictionary, 
the astute detectives found nothing. 

The entire American nation arose to welcome the 
sweet-fuced Cuban girl, whose case is without paral- 
lel in modem history. When enthusiastic thousands' 
greeted her and her praises were on every lip, she 
did not foiget her bleeding country, and one of her 
first acts was to privately visit Piwident McKinley 
to plead tlie cause of the despairing womanhood of 
Cuba, writhing under the iron heel of the rolcntless 
Weylor. 

This is a well-known story, though for obvious 
reasons fictitious names were used at tlie time, that 
the identity of tlie rescuers remaining in Havana 
might bo hidden. No one knew, then, that tlio one 
man, who, by roiison of his determined i)luok and 
thorough knowledge of the situation, made the rescue 
a success by superintendmg local details, procuring 
tools and disguises, cutting the bars, and arranghig 
for the dangerous embarkation of the fugitive, was 
William McDonald, well known m shipping circles 
in Cuba, and that the mysterious house of refuge 
thattha polioe hunted forin vain was the midenoe 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

of Seftor Carbonelle of the Casa Hidalgo. Both these 
gentlemen willingly ran the risk of breaking prison 
and sheltering Miss Cisneros, absolutely without 
pexBonal interest They had never seen the pris- 
oner, but joined in the enterprise with avidity, 
McDonald for the spice of adventure he so dearly 
loved, and Carlos Carbonelle because Miss Cisneros 
was suffering for the Cuban cause. Little did this 
noble Cuban expect the sequel when he took such 
risk for a compatriot. ** The brave deserve the fair," 
and who shall say the age of chivalry is passed? He 
carefully guarded his prot^gte through the three ter- 
rible days in Havana. When war was declared in 
the following April, he left Cuba to accept a cap- 
taincy on General Lee*s staff. Hitherto his part in 
the rescue was necessarily secret When he visited 
the general in his old Virginia home, he was formally 
introduced to another visitor, Miss Cisneros. With 
great surprise did host and hostess learn of the previous 
romantic meeting of these two guests. Need I add 
the finale to this chance reunion? DresHod in his 
simple American uniform, with only Mrs. I/)gnn 
^ and a few friends as witnesses, Captain Carbonelle 
led his bride privately to the altar in Daltimore, 
thus escaping the vulgar notoriety that the climax 
of such a romance would have brought them at 
a public wedding. He went to the front with 
General Lee immediately after. Now tliey are liv« 
ing happily in Havana near the scene where mani- 
fest destiny first brought tiiem together i there is 
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The Quinta of Aldecoa 

also a wee Evangelina, but, as Kipling would say, 
^that is another story.*' 

Several weeks after his daughter's rescue. Colonel 
Cosio y Cisneros was removed to Aldecoa prison hos- 
pital, where I surreptitiously gained entrance and 
visited him. He was terribly emaciated, but over- 
joyed at his daughter's release, and quoted tiie 
ffmious words **La Libertad" from **Don Quixote," 
gladly accepting the increased severity of bis lot, as 
the penalty of his daughter's liberation. 

In this Quinta, shut in cages round the wall like 
wild beasts, were insane creatui'es, chiefly Cubans 
driven mad through confinement or starvation. Many 
were violent, but no attempt was made to pad the 
cell or restrain patients with strait-jackets. In one 
cage was a cousin of Greneral Menocal, a medical 
student suffering from acute melancholia, following 
imprisonment for aiding rebellion. Next door a 
blear-eyed captain of guerillas foamed and mgcd^ 
^ deeds of blood rising dreadful in his soul." On one 
side were the women. One girl, onuBod by want, had 
torn off her clothes, and danced naked constantly, 
dropping occasionally from exhaustion, but renewing 
her oigios when she had regained her breatli. A 
nogreqs screamed constantly for Free Cuba and cursed 
Weyler; her husband had been shot A mild-oycd 
little woman sat silently nursing an imaginary child, 
only to spring up like a tigress as one approached, 
swearing they had murdered her babe. Aldecoa ni-as 
but another picture of the frightful effects of the 
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war, by oroelly, oppreflsion, and Btanration, — far less 
meicifol weapons tiian the naked swords of the 
guerillas. Colonel CSosio was liberated by General 
Blanoo a few months later, a mental and physical 
wreok* 
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CHAPTER V 

The Downfall of AVbtlkr. — Failure of Autohomt 
Obvious. — Grnbral Blanco. — Tec De Lome LBTTEa. 
«» Spain's Financial Disabilities. 

"El Gran Espaaol" is dead. The rumor trar- 
elled from mouth to mouth in Havana on August 6th, 
despite the attempted suppression of the news of the 
assassmation of the Spanish Premier. Little did the 
anarchist who dealt the fatal blow realize that he 
was striking away the main pilUr of Weylerism, and 
bringing down the whole fabric with a crash. 

Azcarruga*s futile attempt to hold the reins passed, 
and the Liberal Party assumed power. Then, though 
no paper dare print the story, it was generally known 
that Weyler was to be recalled, and either Campos 
or Blanco would reign in his stead. The recall came 
on October 6, 1897t Every one rejoiced but tlie 
volunteers; the loyal Instituto was furious when the 
complete reversal of the Cuban policy was determined 
by Sagasta, who had long foreseen that American 
intervention could be prevented only by drastic meas- 
ures. When autonomy was talked of, they swore to 
prevent it by force of arms. Indignant manifestos 
were posted through the city, calling all loyal Span- 
iards to employ pacific and active force to combat 
such humiliation of Spain by a weak ministry. Wey- 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

ler made paraleipsical speeches of self-glorification 
to foster these sentimentB, hoping the determined 
attitude of the volunteers, by established precedent, 
would coerce the Madrid government to retain him 
as Captain-Gtoneral. 

It seemed that October would innovate a reign of 
terror in Cuban cities; but Sagasta promptly cabled 
a threat to disarm the volunteers in case of disaffec- 
tion, holding Weyler responsible for all disorder. 
Unosed to such finn opposition, the egregious loyal- 
ists wavered, and Weyler, realizing that in playing 
with fire, he had nearly kindled a flame against the 
government that he could not control, quieted the 
turbulent spirits, and retired to the steamship ** Mont- 
serrate,*' three days before General Blanco*s arrival. 
Thus a rising of Spaniards in Cuba against Spain 
was narrowly averted. Any disturbances then would 
have precipitated a general massacre of Cubans in 
the city. The volunteers had long threatened a 
sort of St Bartholomew's Eve, and for three weeks 
noted colonials who had taken no part in the rebel- 
lion dared not venture on the streets. 

Weyler and his party took to Spain the spoils of 
the campaign, and the president of the Spanish Bank 
in Havana committed suicide to evade the crisis 
which he was left to &ce. 

Don Ramon Blanco landed on Sunday, October 
81st, and was received in ominous silence. He little 
realised the Uttemess of the Cubans against Spain 
that Weyler had fostered, and optimistically spoke of 
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The Aijtonomist Cabinet 

an early end of the reconcentratimi, and the disin- 
tegration of the insurgent forces, when they found a 
liberal home rule was instituted. He soon discov- 
ered his to be a thankless task. The Spaniards were 
opposed to him. The Cubans had fought for nearly 
tliree years for an ideal, they had previouFly been 
bitterly tricked by the Zanjon ti*eaty, and had no 
further faith left in Spanish promises. They promptly 
rejected the new measures. The handful of autono- 
mists in Havana assumed office, but they were either 
exaltados (extreme liberals), or Cubans who favored 
Independence, but were eager to accept half measures 
peaceably. Marcus Garcia, appointed Civil Governor 
of Santa Clara, was a rebel general in the last war. 
SefLor Galvez and Dr. Bruson had no love for Span- 
ish control, and the latter had been a powerful enemy 
to Weyler. Seiiores Giberga and Govin had brothers 
in the insurrection, and had both been forced to 
leave Cuba through political persecution. These men 
formed the Cabinet under the autonomical regime. 

The chief official positions were given to Cubans, 
and Blanco instituted radical changes, despite the 
opposition of the Peninsulars. The entire change of 
officials in Havana made it again possible for me to 
move freely in the city. The English wife of one of 
the officials arranged for me to meet the prominent 
members of the new Cabinet, and I was thus aUe to 
obtain exceedingly clear ideas of the reforms. On 
November 6th, I had long interviews with General 
Pando and President Galvet. The former evidently 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

knew the absolute impossibility of paoifioation, the 
latter thought the insurgents would accept the meas- 
ureSi when they found them genuine. Other officials 
were not so optimistic* ' We, who knew the attitude 
of the Cubans in the field, realized the impotence of 
autonomy either in checking the rebellion or aiding 
the reconcentrados. 

The starving patriots never wavered, and only two 
brothers named Cuervo, unimportant leaders, sur- 
rendered with a handful of war-worn sans culottes, 
though money and position were offered to all who 
came in. The Cubans knew l^pain's perfidy too well, 
and while they trusted Blanco's good faith, they 
could not trust the government behind him. 

With a view of inducing further surrenders, envoys 
were despatched to offer bribes to various unimportant 
leaders to desert their generals and" accept autonomy. 
Qomez published a general order that such envoys 
captured inciting desertion would be treated as spies 
and shot If his followers wished to desert their flag, 
there was little to prevent their presenting them- 
selves at the nearest town. Undeterred by this 
order, a Spanish engineer named Ruiz, colonel of the 
Fire Brigade, and a general favorite, offered to in- 
duce his former chum, Nestor Amnguren, to come in 
with his command. As a member of the Union Club 
I knew and esteemed Ruiz, and as Greneral Rodriguez 
had sent me a copy of the proclamation of Gomes 
respecting such envoys, I showed him this, whfch I 
gave to Congressman King when he was investigat- 
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The Execution of Colonel Ruiz 

ing the conditions of Cuba. Ruiz laughed, saying, 
^ Nestor will never shoot an old friend.*' Two days 
later he rode into the insuigent camp near Jaruco, 
and was welcomed by Aranguren, who had no suspi- 
cion of the purport of his visit Then, in the pres- 
ence of the whole command, Ruiz uigently pressed 
the Cubans to accept the generous autonomy of Spain, 
adding that in exchange for their terrible privations, 
comforts and employment awaited all who would 
come in with him to Havana and surrender. 

** You will come, my friend ? *' he said, turning to 
Aranguren. The young Cuban replied sadly: *^ You 
were my friend, but you tempted us to betray our 
country and to desert our general. You are now my 
prisoner." A court-martial was formed; and though 
Aranguren advocated mercy, the other officers stated 
that it was necessary to show that their orders must 
be respected and Spain taught a salutary lesson. 
Despite the prohibition, Ruiz, presuming on his friend- 
ship, had attempted to induce desertion and must pay 
the penalty. The poor fellow was shot at sundown. 
The sentence was terribly harsh, but just 

General Lee, at the instance of Seftor Tniffaine, 
acting consul of Russia, sent Seftores Tosca and Cha- 
con to try to save the unfortunate envoy, but they 
were too late. Ruiz went with his eyes open, and he 
had no more right in the Cuban lines than Andi^ in 
Washington's. 

Only a few weeks before, a doctor had wished to 
take out medicine to a hospital de sangre near 
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Havana. Dodging the tentriesi we managed to drop 
oyer the barricade at Las Vegas, and reached Cas- 
tillo'a camp in safety. I had an interesting inter- 
Tiew with this ex-profesaor. He foretold the absolute 
rejection of autonomy, and waa opposed to American 
Intenrention in Cuba. ^ Let ua win our own fight,** 
he aaid, **for not only shall we then more highly 
prize our independence, but we shall have earned 
respect abroad for its achievement" 

I recrossed the linea next day with great difficulty, 
and CoatiUo moved to Managiuu Three days hitcr, 
he waa betmyed by a traitor, a Frenchman, who, on 
the plea of ahowing him aome horsea, led him and a 
few ataff offioera into an ambuah commanded by 
Captain Ruano of the Artillery. He foil, ahot 
through the heart, and two othera periahed alao. 
Young Delgado apurred hia hoAe through the civil 
guarda, hacking one down, and eacaping with a cut 
from the other that nearly aevered hia arm. I aoon 
aaw my poor friend'a body carted through Havana, 
expoaed to the gibea of the Spaniah mob. A bribe 
aecured me a cloaer inapection in the Morgue. The 
fatal ahot had been fired ao cloae that the charge 
had blown gapa in the fleah, and charred the 
wound. With machetea the Spaniah aaaaaaina had 
then hacked the head to a jelly. CaatiUo waa only 
twenty-aix. 

Several chiefs of the Havana diatrict followed him. 
Colonel Urra, a brave but not a highly edtacated 
young officer, waa betrayed and killed in a boapital 
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Death of Aranguren 

aix milea from the capital. The following week 
Colonel Piterra waa killed in battle, and aome weeka 
later a negro deaerter led a Spaniah column to a rebel 
prefect*a houae in the wooda where Aranguren waa 
viaiting that morning, to write and receive de- 
apatchea. A file of men could eaaily have, aurpriaed 
and captured the young officer alive; but two bat- 
taliona of aoldiers commanded by Colonel Benidicto, 
fired volleys through the palmleaf walla of the houae, 
killing the prefect, hia aged mother, and baby, and« 
dangeroualy wounding hia wife and eldeat daughter. 
Aranguren alao foil wounded, and was prodded to 
death by the bayonota of tlio valoroua aoldieiy. Thua 
periahed the ^Marion of Cuba,'* at the age of twenty- 
three, under the humane rule that waa to conciliate 
the Cubana. And Spain proteated ogainat the Cuban 
brutality that tried and ahot Ruiz for a crime that 
ia death in any army. 

Greneral Blanco did try to inatitute a more humane 
policy; the fault lay with hia officera. He liberated 
numbera of political priaonera, the ^ Competitor ** crew 
included ; capital punishment for rebela waa aboliahed, 
and even the leader. Riua Rivera, waa o£Fered liberty, 
on condition that he would advocate autonomy. He 
and Colonel Bacallo refuaed abaolutely to do thia. 
Other chargea were then formulated againat the colo- 
nel, but General Pondo viaited Rivera in priaon, and « 
begged him in a friendly way to accept Blanco'a 
aimple oonditiona. ""Patria cara, carior libertaa.** 
But Rivera, reveraing the order, aaid, ^My liberty is 
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dear, but my countiy ia dearer; I will never betray 
it." Vinding him obdurate, he was shipped to Spain. 
Dr. Congoato in person told me tlmt be would be 
given provisional liberty in the Peninsula; but be 
vaa inooTcerated in the terrible Montjuicb, and suf- 
fered severely until released witli other prisoners of 
war when peace was declared. 

Seflor CanaleJBS visited Cuba in the late autumn 
on a diplomatic mission, and in the interests of bis 
newspaper "El Horaldo." He accompanied a col- 
umn under General Bern.il that attacked Ducosse in 
the CuEoo Hills, and visited tlie reconcentrado settle- 
ments. He came optimistic, was soon doubtful, and 
left with pessimistic views of the situation. As s 
humane and intelligent Spaniard, he expressed his 
views openly to me, in three interviews that appeared 
simultaneously in the " London Chronicle " and " New 
York Journal." 

I had just taken a long tour through the island, 
visiting every settlement of consequence ; and a re- 
port of these horrible conditions in Cuba -oaused 
much indignation in England. A meeting was held 
in London, protesting against the horrors of Spanish 
rule. This, t^ether with the frank utterance* of 
Canalejas, roused the ire of Seftor De Lome, the 
Spanish Minister in Washington, who had previously 
been greatly disturbed by an editorial in the "Sun " 
of July 29 regarding my investigations. He wrote 
» lettw to Sefiw Cualeias, tnm wliioh I *xtrMt 
freely I i— 



The De Lome Letter 



"The situation here remains unchanged. The pto- 
lo^e of thia Becond method of warfare will end tlie day 
that the Colonial Cabinet ia appoiiiied, and it relieves 
us in the eyes of this country of a part of the responsi- 
bility of what happens, and places it upon the beads of 
the Cubans they believe immaculnte. . . . The Slet- 
sage has undeceived the insurgents, who expected some- 
thing else} it has paralyzed the action of Congress, but 
I consider it bad. lleside the natural and inevitable 
coarseness with which he repeats all the press said of 
Weyler, it abows ilulUuley is weak, and catering to 
the rabble, and beside, a polUicattn (pot-house politi- 
cian), who desires to stand in well with me and also the 
Jingoes of hia party • • • 

"I do not believe you pay enough attention to the 
rOle of England. That English newspaper "canailla" 
swarming at your hotel, corresponds not only with the 
Journal, but also with the beat newspapers and reviews 
of London • • • 

"It ia moat important that yon should agitate the 
question of commercial relations, even though it is only 
for effect, and you should send a man here that I might 
use to make a propaganda among senators and others in 
opposition to the Junta and to win over exiles • • • 

"Always your attentive friend and servant who kicsee 
your hand " _,^ 

Seflor Canalejas hnd accorded me full permissiMi 

to publish hie Tiews both in New York and London, 

*nd stated that he hoped therein to remove i 
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derstandings in both places. Such franknesB did not 
accord with De I^me*s dissemblance. 

Unfortanately for the minister, the letter was after- 
wards dropped in Havana, found by a Cuban, and 
forwarded to New York. Its publication led to his 
retirement in disgrace, for having insulted the presi- 
dent elect He subsequently chai^ged me with steal- 
ing the letter from the Hotel Inglaterra, though I 
was not in Havana at the time. Previously, being 
unable to disprove certain statements, he had cast 
puerile aspersions on my character, first representing 
me as a deserter from the British army, and later as 
a oasliiered lieutenant Since I had an honorable dis- 
chaige for injuries sustained in the Queen's service, 
and being neither politician nor public character, his 
reflections were immaterial. . 

On December 6, I started through the ishind by 
lail, and shall never foi^t the sights I witnessed, 
moving from town to town. Settlements I had vis- 
ited in June containing five thousand reconcentimdos 
had now bat five hundred emaciated wretches on the 
last vei^ of starvation. In Matanzas City twenty- 
five dead bodies, many of them women and girls, 
were collected in the streets in a single morning, and 
flung into a common grave. The photograph I took 
of the scene was too indecent for puUication. On 
the *" centrals,*' in the towns and villages, on the 
nilroads, it was the same story, — oppression, atarva- 
tion, disease, and death. The uncertainty of life, the 
ptepondeianoe of pain over pleasure, and the mali^- 
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The December Message 

nity of human existence in this great age of progress, 
were truisms forcibly thrust on one in Cuba. 

The President's December message, advising further 
delay, that the efficacy of autonomy in restoring peace 
and prosperity to Cuba could be tested before inter- 
vention took place, was plainly the death-knell to the 
dying residue of the half -million people dispossessed by 
Weyler. General Blanco solicited aid to relieve the 
distress. His army was nine months in arrears, the offi- 
cials were long unpaid, and the meagre subscriptions 
collected were sequestered long before reaching the 
reconcentrados. He provided large zones for culti- 
vation, — the people were too weak to till the ground, 
and then weeks must have elapsed even for the growth 
of the succulent tubers so easily raised in Cuba. 
It was impossible for the people to return to their 
devastated farms; their houses were destroyed, crops 
and stock gone. Spain's impotence was obvious. 
With her exhausted treasury, the insurgents saw the 
fut41ity of her promises and refused to surrender. 

Some brutal Spaniards still ill-treated the hapless 
reconcentrados. > The day before I arrived in Santa 

1 Shameful atrociUct coDtinned in the field when Sagatta wat 
lovdljr proclaiming hit poli<7 of peace and good-will toward the 
rebels. Among man/ I can ronch for, the murder of 8eBor 8ar- 
doTar, the Iniurgent CiWI GoTemor of Harana, and hia wife, and 
the abdnction of hit daughter, by gnerillat at Jnraco on December 
Sb 'V!, were the wont The eldett girl, Corinne, terenteen jrean oM, 
hat nerer been traced ; the mutilated bodjr of Eloite, aged if tcen» wat 
found at the foot of a cliff by a new^ arrired and humane Spanith 
oOoer of the Tapatte garriton. Captain Jottf Nettaret. Searching 
tether, bt ditoorered the yonngett girl, CeiiM, aged ive, tjimg 
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Domingo, an aged paoifioo posaed the lines to the 
zona in searoh of food, and failing to return by sun- 
set, slept outside. At five a.m. lie was found 
sleeping not one hundred yards from the forts by 
guerillas, and dragged in. At the railroad cross* 
ing the leader, in the presence of the military com- 
mandante and the old man's daughter and her two 
children, swore that he would teach these dogs to stay 
outside and talk to rebels, and with a vicious lunge, 
drove his sword through the old man's body. I saw 
that corpse just before it was buried. I returned from 
Santa Clara with Mr. Madrigal, United States Consul 
to Columbia, and he and his assistant can vouch for the 
unburied bodies being torn to pieces by vultures, and 
of women and children dying by the railroad track. 

The countryside was inhabited with spectres. The 
real-life scenes were as pages torn from tlie ^In- 
ferno.** The shame of it, tliat under the shadow of 
Free America the despairing cry of these innocent 
people should have passed unheeded until too late I 
The insurgents were soldiers, — they had invited their 
fate. The women and children were innocent, help- 
less, and starving. We may now hurrah over the 
glories of the past campaign, and wave the Stars and 

•turned And bnilied in the biiahct» Ho lent the child to the PmiU 
hoepital, the bodj to the norgvc. The little one toon recoTered 
eonielontnew, and told a reTolting ttoiy of the mvrder of her 
pnrtnta, and the treatment of her sittcrt which cnlmlnatcd In the 
death of Elolie. The child had clung icreanilng to her •ister'ii corpoe, 
•o waa etmok on the head and thrown otct the cllflf with'lt The 
hvehee had mlracnlontlj brolMii the dcaccat. Cellaa la now la the 
Cabaa Hmm la K^ Wtet. 
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Reconcentration Figures 

Stripes on high ; but what has been accomplished at 
the cost of many brave lives is too late for the 
achievement of the true object, — an object that might 
have been peaceaUy attained had a firm policy been 
followed two years ago, by an appeal to Great Britain 
and perhaps another power for combined interven* 
tion. The starving reconcentrados are no more; 
they are already exterminated, — a statement verified 
by General Bhinco and Secretary Congosto when 
peace was declared. In tlie light of present knowl- 
edge, one sees many reasons for a conciliatory policy 
in dealing with Spain, tliat [xxice might be main- 
tained; yet, with tlie cries of tlie stricken ringing 
in our ears, it seemed tliat the Washington Adminis- 
tration was like a strong man watching the life 
beaten out of a child, intervening when tlie child 
was dying, and the bully exhausted by his efforts. 
The monster is now dragged off and given his quietus 
— but lol his victim also is dead. 

Between Weyler*s band of '96 and Christmas of 
*97, twenty-two months, the parish priest of Arte- 
misa registered 6128 deaths. More people died in 
that small but overcrowded town, in that short 
period, than the old register recorded from 1800, 
i. e., ninety years. In Santa Clara district alone 
71,847 burial permits were issued during Weyler's 
r^ime, and such figures are representative of the 
island, during the extermination of the Cuban popu- 
lation. The Spanish conscripts were also in dire 
plight, and of the army that Weyler mobilixed, the 
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following rough reports were published for deduetion 
after he loft: — 



Died in hospital • . . 


. . 32,534 


Killed and missing • • 


. . 10,000 


Invalided to Spain . . 


. . 25,000 


Under treatment . . 


. . 14,413 



81,047 

Thus one-third of the force had gone, and to close 
observers the day when Spanish honor could no 
longer sustain such sacrifice was rapidly approach* 
ing. It was a question of endurance, and, despite 
their straits, the insurgents promised well to be vic- 
tors in tlie trial. Many intelligent Spaniards, seeing 
the abandonment of the island to the Cubans immi- 
nent, advocated its loss byjyar with the United 
States, as an honorable solution of the difficulty. 

The acts of officers emulously Weyleric, the riot- 
ing of the volunteers, and continued rebel successes, 
might have intimidated an officer less resolute tlian 
General Dlanco, Though ho bravely held to his 
post, he was abo facing a dire financial crisis, which 
oould not long bo tided over. 

Despite legal enactments, the colonial paper money 
sank lower and lower, until it was finally worth only 
the value of the actual cash deposit covering this 
wretched currency, in the Banco Espafiol. The sol- 
diers and army contractors would no longei^ receive 
the paper money at face value, more especially since 
their accounts were many months in arrears* 
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Spain's Financial Condition 

To consolidate her debts, including notes raised 
duiing tlie ten years* war on the Spanish bank in 
Havana, and to convert Uie remainder of tlio six per 
cent Cuban bonds raised in 1880, Spain in 1890 cre- 
ated Uiirty-five millions sterling nominal of Cuban 
five per cent redeemable bonds. Both tlicso issues, 
Cuban bonds so called, were not raised for use in tlio 
colony, but for tlio benefit of the Imperiul treasur}*, 
though tliey were guaranteed by the proceeds of the 
Cuban customs and by all Uie revenues of tlie Cuban 
treasury,— Imperial liabilities coolly saddled upon the 
colony. But tlie conditions were so un&vorable 
that tlie government succeeded only in consolidating 
the fioating debt and war notes with seven millions 
sterling of the new bonds ; and the conversion of the 
'86 bonds could not be carried out I have shown 
in a previous chapter, how tlie insurrection had been 
piecipitated by tlie introduction of the sham Abar- 
Euza reforms, to satisfy certain capitalists, who had 
refused to accept Spain's mortgage of Cuba unless 
self-government were instituted to insure peace, and 
thus tlio value of their security. When the insuN 
r^ction broke out in February, 1806, ono million 
sterling of tlie *80 bonds and the unused twenty- 
seven million sterling of tlio '00 issue hy unused in 
reserve. Tlie Cortes authorized the government to 
use these bonds, and from March, 1895, to July, 'OC, 
964,625,800 was realized from sale of bonds, and 
cash advances made by Spanish and foreign banks, 
covered only by a deposit of the bonds to an equiva- 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

lent of the amount. As tho revolution spread, and 
an extension of the advances was asked, a lien on 
Imperial sources of revenue was demanded and given 
to the banks. The '86 bonds sold at 101.70 in 
August, '95; in February, '96, they realized 94. 
The five per cent bunds of '90 opened at 89.60 and 
dropped to 86 in December, '96. The Spanish 
Transatlantic Steamship Company accepted bonds at 
80.28 for transporting troops to Cuba. The Hispano 
Colonial Bank of Barcelona accepted the '90 bonds 
at 71.96 to cover their advances to the Imperial 
treasury. The Banco Espaiiol and other banks also 
accepted these securities with varying limitations. 
By September, '96, all the bonds were sold or 
pledged; their proceeds were almost exhausted, and 
the government found they would experience stupen- 
dous difficulty in raising fresh funds. 

The Bank of Spain then demanded a lien on the 
Spanish Custom House as a guarantee for their ad- 
vances. The Banque de Paris et Pays Bas refused 
to renew the bonds it had received. Not only was 
war in Cuba increasing, but the Philippine insurrec- 
tion was also raging. An interior loan at 6 per. cent 
guaranteed by the Peninsular customs was author- 
ized by the Cortes to meet the crisis. It realized 
872,000,000 pesetas ($72,019,200). This loan was 
quickly absorbed, in reimbursements and current 
expenses, but the bonds given as guarantees to the 
banks wer6 released. 

The year 1897 opened with a paltiy balance of 
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Spain's Financial Condition 

tl,676,721.96 from the loan, and the surplus Cuban 
bonds were then quoted at low and still sinking 
prices. By the summer all was gone. The expendi- 
ture of the Cuban war alone was costing 810,600,000 
per month ; and, only by heroic effort, non-payment 
of pensions and wages of civil servants atid soldiers 
at home and abroad, and by deferring the payment 
of army contractors, the Imperial treasury managed 
to just sustain the struggle: the crisis was rapidly 
approaching, when General Blanco arrived in Cuba. 
The financial condition was unsupportaUe. Even 
had the government in Madrid authorized unlimited 
taxation in the Peninsula, the expenses of past loans 
and the meeting of liabilities would have swallowed 
up any amount that could have been raised from the 
overburdened people. 

War with the United States delayed the crash. It 
stirred the patriotism of the burdened Spaniaids to 
make fresh effort, and stilled the claims of long- 
suffermg creditors. Spain is still deeply involved, 
and even with the repudiation of the Cuban debt can 
hardly be solvent. Had the United States not inter- 
vened in Cuba, the financial crisis * would have be- 



" The Spaolth Mini«ter of Finance hai now accepted the Cnbtn 
and PhUippine debts, thus raUing the national debt to 880,000,000 
•terUng. He reducee the interest on the debts, howerer, bj fortj 
and thIitr-tlTe per cent, respeeUTelj. Eweu this leaves a pennanent 

defldt of eight mUUons sterling per aaaam in the ReTenno. Reduo. 
tlon of faiterest on national bonds held In Spain mi^ aid this 
defldt a little. By a rerlsed Income tax, a soccesslon dn^, and 
■vtazes on existing Imposts, he hopes to eoirw the icsldae; bal 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

oome acute long ere this; and even if the ialand wew 
not relinquished to the Cuhans, the anny could not 
have been sustidned tliere, and active operations 
•Kainst the rebels must have ceased. Thoughtful 
Spaniards may well sigh, -Pobre Espafia;" but the 
nnfortanate country is but reaping as she sowed. 

BpM, «.lT««r c«mot be po«lbl. -tU the c«j.U<m of tb. 
oolMiUl tola of lb« pMt f cw y«M» bM proT«d rtwrtlT*. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A Trip across Cuba. — Rkjrctio!! op Autonomy. — Cross- 
IMO TRB Spanish Limbs. — A Dbvastatiko Column. — 
A NiouT OP UoRROB. -* Tub Attack on Espkhansa. 

Thb President in his December Message asked 
Congress to allow Spain time to test the efficacy of 
autonomy in restoring peace to Cuba. Many friends 
of the islanders realized that the reforms were futile. 
In *95 autonomy might have been applied as a 
national prophylactic for rebellion; Weylerism had 
made the disease chronic, and ultimate death to Span- 
ish iK)yereignty inevitable. It was evidenti from the 
attitude of the Cuban leaders, tliat compromise was 
too late. Despite the blows dealt their cause, the 
robust energy of their faith, and hope, which Voltaire 
says is Ood*s greatest gift to man, had sustained them 
through the past, and would sustain them until their 
penultimate object — the withdrawal of Spain — was 
accomplished. 

The situation was anomalous, — the Spanish legions 
could not subdue the colonials, neither oould the lat- 
ter expel the legions by force of arms. But endur- 
ance in the end would win the dayi fever, food, and 
finance presented problems that must sooner or later 
overwhelm the Spanish army. But from Spanish 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 
,ou«« w-eate reporte of impending disintegiatioo, 
^lored h, the .nneuder of a few -"-7 .1^^*!; 
led n«ny in authority to beUeve the end of Cuta^ 
Bteoggle by the general ««epU«ce of autonomy, w- 

'^i»^d oongre-men ^re di^u-ing^Uje 
™,ttor in Wadungton. Upon the Bucce« or fiuluw 
rittonomy. the whole qu«,Uon onntervenU«. «^ 
rimct cert^n war with Spain leeted. I r. '^a 
g«,ted to a eertain journalist that he *oa^i^* ^ 
cUban le^ler. and «K«rtain their exact atotode. He 
declined, and then my name wa. •"^»^^"'^ 
miaaion. Far more competent men 'O'^djiaye b^ 
Id to go, but previous knowledge of the county 

t. essiSial for success. Mr. Hen^ Nj^^^ 
London, and Mr. Hearst in New York *«" ^^ 
tate^^ iB the issue, and warmly commended the 
^rlo determine if the insurgent, would or 

r^Tnot accept autonomy, and if t^- --j;;^ 
disposition of the under leadem and men toBnn^^v^ 

£^n receipt of a cipl«r message in H^r* '" 
DMomber, I f^ist applied for . pass from the Spjn-h 
STi^ pointi.^o«t that as tl.ey --7^0 to 
«„d envoys to the field, the «.tual atUt^de rf ^ 
„bels, of extreme moment to them, ""8^J»^ 
iiiiMd bv issuing mc a permit to cross ttoett mm. 

^ JunnaturaUy wishing to ^^^^^^i 
the United Stat«s that V^«^°^'T,^?^ Z^ 
^thout com««»t. I had -itieipated th-, and two 
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Rejection of Autonomy 

days later I started on my mission in Pinar del 
Rio. 

I will not enter into details of my journey tliroagh 
tlie West, as I wish to deal more fully with my 
trip through less known districts across the Trocha. 
Sufficient to say that all leaders were absolutely 
against compromise, and after some trials and adven- 
tures, I obtained, both by courier and personid inter- 
view, the signed statements of all Cubans of note in 
Las Villas and Occidente, rejecting in every detail 
the autonomy offered by Spain. In the division of 
the West, Pinar del Rio and Havana, General Ro- 
driguez, the respective chiefs of his brigades, Greneral 
Betencourt and his commanders in Matanzas, General 
Maximo Gomez, Miguel Gomez, Carrillo and Robau 
in "Santa Clara, and all subordinate officers in their 
respective commands, attested their solemn deter- 
mination to continue the fight until Spain relin- 
jquished the island. ^Independence or Death*' was 
tlio universal motto, and in Havana and Matanzas 
divisions it seemed that death was more likely to 
claim the rebel force before victory was theirs. They 
were in a pitiful condition, ragged and absolutely 
starving. December was an exceptionally cold month, 
and pneumonia made sad ravages among the emaci- 
ated patriots. But recruits constantly slipped out 
through the barriers, and when General Rodriguez 
read to his assembled command his rejection of 
autoncmiy, loud ** Vivas!** were raised, and it was 
evident that the leaders and men of superior in* 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 
teUigenoe were not alone in the datemination to 
fight on to the bitter end. I had finished the ant 
half of my journey on January lat, in Las Villaa. 

To reach eastern Cuba from Santa Clara, the great 
Trocha had to be croRsed. Finding the trip by land 
fniught with difficulty, I look the more devious 
route, pflssing round it by eea. On January 8, 
1898, I safely entered Nuevitna to take the train for 
Puerto Principe City. My boatman smuggled saddle 
and riding outfit ashore that night. I had registered 
at the Hotel Tolegrafo under an assumed name. 
The proprietor, a Cuban Spaniard bom in New 
York, was a lieutenant in the Spanisli service, hut — 
an anient patriot at heart I noon lonrned that the 
authorities in Havana liad cabled the commanders 
of various porta to frustrate njy mission, and a celador 
of police visited tho hotel that night after I liad re- 
tired, to make inquiry into my identity; but mine 
host assured him tlmt I was the engineer of a Minaa 
sugar-estate, and he retired satisfied. 

There was an American prisoner under guard in 
the hotel, who was to leave in the morning. My 
curiosity was aroused, and I soon learned that it was 
Colonel Funston, commander of Garcia's Artillery, 
who had been captured at Minas a few days previ- 
ous. He was fortunately without arms; thin and 
emaciated by a long campaign, he did not seem an 
important prisoner. The officers searched him care- 
fully, and finding nothing upon him, concluded that 
he was a deserter, and sent him to Geneial Utorre in 
ISO 
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Nuevitas. Had they known that the man in their 
hands was tlie redoubtable American artillerist, who 
bad virtually shelled Spain from the interior of San- 
tiago, he would have fared badly; but lie was sent to 
the consul at Caibarien on tlie following day, on con- . 
dition that lie should leave Cuba. He was under 
close surveillance, and I did not attempt to com- 
municate with him, since it might have compromised 
OS both. He weighed hut ninety-five poun.ls then, 
and I feared he was going home to die. We met again 
at Tampft in tlie following June. He then wore tiie 
uniform of Colonel of United States Volunteers. "I 
do not believe in giving coramisaiona to such small 
men; they do not inspire tiie respect of their 
troops," remarked an officer one day as Funston 
passed. His opinion may have been altered since 
by the continued dash and braveiy of that officer 
at the head of his Kansas regiment in the Philip- 
pines, and his promotion on the field to Brigadier^ 
General for his gallant services. 

The insurgents were strong in Puerto Principe. 
Consequently but one train per week mn fmm Nuo- 
vitas to tho inland capital, Puerto Principe City, 
tliough that railroad furnished sole means of com- 
munication with tlie outside worid. General Pnndo 
was in the town, holding a conference with Generals 
Castellanos and Lntorre, and evidently important 
operations were pending. The hotel was crowded 
with oflScers, and I had to keep close in a fusty little 
chamber to escape their demand for ceduk and posa- 
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ports. I was relieved to hear that a train left on the 
second morning. 

Punctually at six A. M. we pulled out. The Amer- 
ican cars were moving forts, each cased in loopholed 
sheets of iron. A company of soldiers marched be- 
yond the engine, prodding the track with long poles 
for dynamite. Other companies were posted in for- 
tified freight-dirs, and a rough dining-car was fixed 
in the centre of the corridor, as the journey of sev- 
enty miles might take that number of hours* 

On the trip I met l young captain of commissary, 
a Cuban of Irish descent, named O'Reilly, who had 
entered the military supply service before the war, 
and continued to hold his position, since it entailed 
no hostile act against Cuba, and his resignation or 
desertion to the insurgents- would have led to re- 
prisals against his family, living on an estate at 
Minas. 

The railway runs for forty miles through dense 
woods and swamp, after which the country becomes 
dearer, and Principe City stands in the centre of a 
vast savannah. We were keeping a sharp lookout 
for insurgents; the train fairly crawling through the 
woods, as frequent attempts were made to Uow up 
the troop cars. This seems reprehensible warfare, 
though either the engine or troop cars were always 
the objective, and passenger cars were spared. By 
thus attacking the line of communications, the Span- 
iards were forced to employ thousands of men to 
guard the tracks and trains, and consequently bad 
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Our Train Attacked 

Cuba™, then in «.e LXT^dtey'^^ "•" 
•tanUy destroying their oZ^roZy^^ p::Z:Z 
enemy's use of the same. *^ *~ J^' " P"«»* ^ 

2 J """**"**' P^^'"™ o' the cr «nd«iw 

dnwng the body of one of their number T^ 
the dense ^derbrush dipping .hot. c^l'^Llf^ 
^^T ""'" '"^^ '^"^ Thet«opst^e 

TlJ ll" i!r ^ ' "•'^ *^'' «"^ ""°We<I aboard, 
buuhe poor boy was already dead. ^* 

Cal«n-' n . "tttocatoed detonations of the 

on the n^ta, iittin^ l^Te tX^sht '^ 
Coney Island shooting^lenr T^r ? ' 

realized the futility of Xu^'fin. ^"'T **» 
•«d did not ri.oot Ion JTfte^tfc^r *?? '^'^''^ 
cover. n,en we could s^l^,-?"? ^ «~'"*^ 

i^^e cS-ruslri?^ "^ '^'^^^^^ 
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.nJ <]MT wheeled and disappeared 



forest. 



It WHS evening when we reached our deeUnaUon, 
and. thanks only to my friend the captain, did I get 
though the station unquestioned, for at every turn 
the sw^ret police scrutinise strangers, opening their 
^els and'^-eai.hing their clothes for j^^^^ 

Je^rs. I was carrying several pnvate letters to 
3ers in the field, and a note to a lawyer, Dr. Prada, 
a member of the local Junta, who had been sentenced . 
to imprisonment for life by Weyler and reprieved by 
his successor. A fricnA gave me a trustworthy gmde 
to carry me to the house, and in due Ume I reache^^. 
a hSome residen^^ 
matron, the Seftora Prada, and in turn to her thiee 

vivacious daughters. 

••Their house and they were at my disposition, and 
the «.lior would be in soon/' With /eimnme toqu^^ 
iiyeness the good hidy tried deftly to elicit the pur^ 
port of my visit, the girUi chatted nineteen to the 
dozen, and I made myself very much at home. We 
discussed the situation, I with great freedom. Later 

a young son entered. Wishing to air the only Eng- 
lish he knew, he remarked unappropriately : Spanish 
vera good, Cuban no vera good, me Spanish. This . 
was a revelation, and put me on my guard;. I retired 
shorUy after, promising to see the seftor later, and 
returned to my friend for expUnation. 

-Bobol Sin Verguenzal^' he exckimed angrily, 
••why he took you to the house of Colonel Prada. 
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Doctor Prada 

I congratulate you, amigo, that the colonel was out. 
Had you delivered the letter you would have now 
been in jail, and who could tell the end? The colo- 
nel is not a bod man, and bis wife is muy simpatico; 
but tlien his clear duty to Spain ? '* 

Later he guided me in person to the man I sought. 
I found Dr. Prada an exceedingly intelligent gentle- 
man. Though under surveillance and but recently 
released from horrible imprisonment, he was still 
allied to the cause. His brother, a graduate of an 
American college, joined us later, and they formu- 
lated plans by which I could reach the field. ^ 



I Of the hundreds of correepondents who limTe Tisited Cuba bat 
few limTe actually patsed to the field. George Eugene BrTton was 
with Maoeo, under the Campoi regime. Dr. Shaw Bowen, guided 
bj the eon of the British Consul at Santiago, intenriewed Maceo 
on a neutral sugarestate. Cliarles Micliaelson Tisited Havana 
FroTince in 1800, and was Imprisoned and expelled bj Wejrier. 
GroTer Flint, I belicTe, was the only correspondent to cross the 
Trocha into Camaguey. ScotcI and Rea witnessed the western 
inTasion. Thomas Dawley spent some weeks in the field, and was 
ten times arrested. Crosby was killed by Gomet* side during tbt 
battle of Sanu Teresa on March 0, '97. Karl Decker made a 
daring and diflknilt trip to Oomea. Frederick Somerford, one of 
the bravest if least pretentious, has traTelled again and again 
through Havana ProTince at critical periods, and has thrice Tisited 
Gomes for the " Herald." The son of Judge GoTln, late U. 8. Consul 
at Leghorn, landed in Cuba on July S, 1800, representing a news 
syndicate. He was captured on July by a Spanish column under 
Colonel .pchoa at Correderas. The colonel tore up his American 
passports, thennarmed prisoner was bound and macheted la 
reguUtion form. Melton, the western writer, was captured on the 
" Competitor," off the Cuban coast He was first sentenced to death, 
and lay two years in a Cabanas dungeon. Released in NoTem- 
ber, "07, by General Bhuieo, bt emerged a phyaieal wred^ pre- 
tuPanHj aged by his terriUt experleaoe. CMUit Diriiia, tm 
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The difficulties of passing the Troc)ia debarred cnr- 
respondents from the etuttem provinces. The condi- 
tions in Camaguey and Oriente were as tin unknown 
book, though the insurgente were better organized 
there than in any otlicr part of the island. 

Puerto Principe, of some 40,000 inhubitnnts, is a 
^^icaliy Cuban city. Sliut in closely liy forts and 
borrioades, and practically besieged by tlie insurgents, 
small news trnvelled fast. I discovered that my ad- 
vent had been passed in strict confidence from mouth 

l(>l<*n mlliur7 eormpantlcnt of note, atluhsd la (he Spanlth 
■nn/, loughl 10 p«H lo Ilia ininrgcnt line) avu Iho TrouliB, «ni) 
«u rocajilurcd and hcM for Iwo ypari u ■ ipy. lie wai flnill)' 
deported to Spain, and I had a heartbroken lellcr trnm htm laat 
Jul;, dattd Hontjaich Fortrtii and itatlng that lie «aa allll held 
williDut trial. Fraderick Hufthea, artlat correipomlcDt of "Black 
and While," Tltlled the BeM. u ■ gucil of Ilie milltnrj comniin^r 
of Finardel Rio. Lalcr,haweTer. he wiu robbed and mallrcalcd by 
fDorilUi, and retched HaTana in a piiitul condiiian. SloRUlarlf, 
be wa* refuaed aid at the Brltiih Coniulatc. I had been irllb 
Rufrhn In Africa and Rfadeira, but was In hldlnjc at ihe lime, and 
without nionef or friend* the poor fellow periahcd miterablr of 
itarrallon Id the atrecia of Ilarana. The Drlll*h RcprcienU- 
tlte reported to llio Forei|tn (Ifllcc (hat Mr. Hughe*'* death «a* 
cartifled from natural cauiei by llic municipal doctor, and, frvm Iho 
fact that a dollar wai found upon Ihe body, ha illapoted of the 
atarTallon Iheorf. "llambrel" the morgue doctor had aald lo 
BeHor I'IchanIo ; hangeraltohml killed the other attenuated corpae* 
en Ihe ilaba, but "Heart IHteaie" wai entered on all auch 
eartlflvaiea. The Conaiil-Ocneral did not itais that the dollar In 
Boithc*'* pocket «a* of Weylcr'* waaio pnpor. Mr. CMI, of the 
Barlppa-Mcltae League, made a pcrlloui (rip lo Camaguoj In • 
•tanll boat. Oeorga Reno, whoae daring work In lualalnlng eam- 
Btunlcallona between the Cuban* and Now York li well known, 
nay alio be mentioned In tha category. War carreipondenia 
who vlilted the rebel army receWed little olamency tron Spala. 
Ptraonatl/ I bare bo oana* for complaint. 
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A Spanish Swashbuckler 



to moath until half the town knew of it. and th. 

autl.ont.es would assu^nlly get some inkling e». 

long. On the su^et aUo I met Captain liicalo, 

who. as a swashbuckling subaltern, had been deputed 

o uphold tlte honor of tlte Spanish army, inJjZ 

by an article of mine U. « i^ntish miLiy Zlr 

His insaUs to evoke an accepUnc« of hi« ZlZ^ 

to mortal combat we«. «o ti.^«ome that I had be« 

forced to coo his ardor some weeks befo« by l^" 

■ng Inm in ti.e Tacon caf^. i„ answer to L Zt 

voiced remarks on the cowaitlice of tlie fo«ig„ "1 

who fea.d to duel. My companion and myself w « 

^en set upon by all the office™ in the pace soma 

of";::fon?;rt' '-' ^"'^ p--"' "'^--"" 

of a colonel of Weyler-s staff had saved us f.x,m their 
f'i'y. lh.8 colonel courteously apologi^ed for his 
con.patnoU. hut Baccalo swo«, to Z longed, and 
a^r Mr. Dacke, with a chair in his stal Jrt a™, 
held off some friends of the gallant eaptoiti. who 
attacked us on Teniente Rey. Fearful of a scene 
now ,n Piincipe, I «vcrt*d my face, and passed 

am? fm' ''"' *^' '^P'*'" "^^'^ »-piciZ^ 
and r felt that ho ^cngni^ed me. My hotel-keeper. a 
rabid Spaniard, was a suspicious knave, and watched 
"e closely, .vhile I was also shadowed by U.e omni- 
present .leuths. It was impemtive that I should 
:^'^^:"^«\-"-'^'""yi«Pe«. IwalkedtoJ" 
«om telling the waiter not to disturb mt^ and hotted 
tf.e door. A stealthy jump from the back window 
Unded me into an adjoining y„d, and I soon had 
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my effects in a Cuban butcher's house. A patriotic 
milkman, who served the outlying forts, put every- 
thing in his pannieis, crossed the barrier on his usual 
rounds, and dropped the stuff in a bush near the out- 
poets. For thus risking his Uberty, he refused to 

accept a cent. 

I had that morning ridden with Captain O'Reilly 
beyond the defences, and with a bold face I again 
passed through tlie same embrasure, unquestioned by 
the guards. I lay trembling under the bush where I 
found my effects ; the cover was scanty, and risk of 
capture imminent The air was fragrant with per- 
fume of flowers, wafted from the glorious gardens in 
the outskirts, and gradually a sombre veil seemed 
drawn over the brilliant scenery; the distant hills 
turned from emerald to purple, and then died away 
as dusk crept up stealthily? The moon ascended 
even as the sun disappeared. The wait had seemed 
eternity; but the sunset bugles now rang out, the 
sweet strains of the ** Ave Maria " stole across from 
the little chapel, deep-toned chimes boomed from 
the cathedral, and the nocturnal buzzing of the in- 
sects heralded the approaching night 

Then I heard a bird-like whistle, and my guide 
crept up. True to his word, Sefior Prada had ar- 
ranged everything. This muscular prectico, a Co- 
lumbian by birth, shouldered my pack, and we crept 
fearfully forward toward the forts. It was then pitch 
dark, the campfires at the outposts gleamed fltfully; 
a cavalry patrol cUttered noisily toward us, but we 
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Crossing the Lines 

crouched unseen in the grass, and they passed on. 

Then we reached the wire barricade and patrol road, 

intersected with forts, passmg round the city. 

The silent form of a sentinel loomed up not ten 
yards from us, and we lay quiet until he resumed his 

maroh. On the left a group of soldien were gam- 
bling, the pale light of the oampfire playing on their 
swarthy faces. Another sentry approached and foreed 
a second halt Then again we crawled on through 
the long wet grass until water gleamed below. •• Care- 
ful, Sefiorl Not a sound!*' warned my guide; 
and we cautiously waded in, sinking deeper and 
deeper. We were soon swimming; the practice with 
ray bag, fortunately waterproof, on his back. A 
whining "SentinelaAlerta I" rose from the opposite 
bank. •• Alertal " echoed another sentry nearer yet, 
and I fitfully imagined tlie volleys that would ring 
out if we were discovered, and the stoiy of some 
heroic engagement that would be colored by our dead 
bodies on the morrow; but we passed the lines at 
last, and waded to Und, some distance beyond the 
forts. 

There was one spot now where ambushes were fre- 
quently thrown out to intercept the insuigents pass- 
ing down the dUused highroad toward the outposts. 
The Columbian reconnoitred it Again his reassur- ' 
ing whistle, and we pressed hurriedly along the 
oamino, past once beautiful estates, until a clump of 
royal palms was reached. A bird-like chirrup greeted 
us, the guide answered, and then I descried two fig^ 
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ares on boneback silently awaiting our approach. 
** Los Cubanos I " said my guide ; and I soon made 
out the familiar jip-jap hat and white uniform of the 
Cuban cavalr}-. The rebel vedette lent me a mule, 
and we rode out to the chief of the zona. Our coming 
was unexpected, and as the loud challenge rang out, 
twenty forms seemed to spring from tlie ground. I 
was a little ahead, and glanced down the barrels of 
loaded rifles covering me, until the guards came up 
and explained matters. 

•*You are very brave, my friend, to cross those 
lines I " said the captain commanding the zona, agno- 
mened Canon, as he warmly greeted me; but my 
trembling band belied it, and I was more than re- 
lieved to find myself safe at last withm the Cuban 
outposts. . 

Before us stretched the vast forest, in the dark 
vistas of which tlie sun never penetrated ; behind lay 
the plain I had just crossed. The half moon was 
partially obscured, but a dark arcade on the edge of 
the woods was illuminated by a blazing log fire hin- 
ing with the night dew that dripped from branches 
above. Around it moved a group of rebels, their 
very surroundings making them brigand-like. They 
crowded round to hear the news, but Canon came to 
my relief, saying I was tired and needed rest I had 
brought a hammock and canopy, which two asistentes 
fixed, and I turned in. 

»^** Surely this is a land of milk and honey I** I 
thought, when I awoke to find a breakfast of sweet* 
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Insurgent Headquarters 

ened coffee, pUntains, a roll, and fresh beef cooked 
on the parilk, awaiting me. I learned, later, that the 
luxuries formed the greater pert of a repast sent for 
the special delectation of the commandante, but un- 
selfishly apportioned to me in that courtesy which is 
the unfailing attribute of every true Cuban I met 

At an early hour an orderly had ridden over to 
headquarteiB with the report of the previous day. I 
here witnessed a militaiy oiganization impossible in 
the troop-ridden west Round Principe and other 
points held by Spain, regular Cuban zonas were 
established that prevented the egress of any small 
force, and liarassed laige columns that marehed out 
until warning had reached headquarters and the army 
prepared for the attack. 

At midday the orderly returned with general 
orders, one of which directed Lieutenant Betencouit 
to provide a horse for the stranger that had entered 
the lines, and selecting efiicient escort to bring him 
with every care to the ••Cuartel Geneml." 

We set off without delay through a well-wooded 
country, intersected with laige plains of magnificent 
gmss that rose over our horses* beads. Fording sev- 
eral rivers, and passing delightful cocoanut groves, 
we pode through winding trails for twelve miles, 
when the picquet halted us. It was then six o'clock, 
and the sudden roll of horse-drums awoke the echoes, 
and the inspiriting strains of the Cuban national 
hymn rose through the trees. Victor Pacheco*s band 
of the crack regiment of Camaguey cavalry is not 
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pretentiouB, bat on fhat cool tropioal evening the 
distant music was as sweet as the siren^s delusive 
melodies that caused Ulysses to wax his can. As 
we rode toward General Recio's pavilion, the sol- 
dieis who had swanned from their rude quarters to 
bear the music, threw up their hats as we passed, 
with loud vivas for the strange officer. 

General Lopes Recio received me at once. I de- 
livered my papers and messages, and received a cor- 
dial welcome. We sat and talked, long after silencio 
had sounded, and the caipp sunk to sleep, and at a 
late hour I crawled under my own bit of canvas and 

turned in. 

It was still dark when •*E1 Diana'' rang out, tiie 
sweet reveille admirably sounded by the trumpeters 
aided by comets of the band, which then struck up 
a lively galop entitled "Al Machete." A heavy 
miasma hung over everything; the moon, trjring to 
pierce the dampness, made one vast spot of translu- 
cent vapor in the white cloud. In wide avenues 
opening tiirough the forest, campfires of the army 
gleamed through the roist^ forms of the soldiers who 
had emerged from their palm-leaf huts to cook a 
frugal meal, being faintly discernible. The general's 
orderly brought me coffee and camp-made cigarettes. 
It was growing rapidly lighter, and finally the sun 
rose like a huge red fire-balloon, mounting slowly 
above the trees. Gaining strength, its rays effectively 
dispelled the mists and dried off the dripping country 

with incredible rapidity. 
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Recio and his StaiF 

General Recio^ a wealthy planter before the war, 
was a brave and. capable officer. His delicate wife, 
whom I had met in Havana prison a year before, 
suffering for her relationship, had just managed to 
reach the field to join her husband. He had secured 
her the safest place possible in a distant prefects 
house, but he felt her risks and privations and the 
separation from his famUy keenly. The long struggle 
had made him taciturn, and war was eminenUy dis- 
tasteful to him. Yet the mention of autonomy made 
his eyes flash. He bad never looked for American 
intcrvonUon, and evinced no surprise when I showed 
him the President's message. - We have but one life 
to give to Cuba," he remarked sadly, "and that may 
be expended in vain, but this generation must give 
it willingly to free their country for future ages." 

His staff were all men of wealth and education, 
most of them exceedingly young. I especially recall 
Doctor Chirk, a suigeon of English descent, Majors 
Bawin and Delmonte, and Captain Aroetigui, brother 
to the British proconsul in Havana. Singuhiriy also 
the brigadier of this command. General Bomabe San- 
ches, was formerly British Consul at Nuevitas. He 
had been badly wounded just before my arrival and 
sent to New York for treatment 

The sun is unbearable in the manigua from ten 
until two, and the camp was drowsily resting in the 
shade. The bright young lawyer, the chief of judi-, 
ciary, whose name I have forgotten, was under my 
canvas, initaating me into the mysteries of Cuban kw. 
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^™« over Md •dvised • photogmph of Uie 

Bm« «•»« *"*' Tnromtaed to toke it on the mor- 
j^U. and when IP~»>^^ ^ ^^ ,.^.. 

^d at *»«V»7X,:X J„a Becic and «lut- 
into c«nis drew up wore ^^ gome one echoed 

!2s:u'tif;;::;iU-pwa.inf«.ed 

'"^J?*** ! Thsenemvl" shouted ilie troopeia. 

the long line of «8ff '^"^v as tlicy niarchoil. 

::rr«^« no towns for the soldier, to crawl 

l„to each n;gl;t Wore «»ju»t ^^^ ^^ 

Thech.ef of staff g^e»«» ^^^^^^ ^^ 

' r. '"TtfaTtry'^ plo^to ioined us later, 
naanduig the «**°*^ . ^ that Molina was 

«>d then, to »y J^infimpedlment., and 
onlytoactasrear^wi'^^ P^j^^, Hi. 

^ that *^^''r''J^'fZ^L ^ ««ort, «»d 
otder. were to give me a P/^ -^emment at 

(.cmtate u.y Journey to ^^"^l ^. ^wt, I 
Eeperansa. A. that wa. the object oi my 



Colonel Molina 

could not complain, much as I regrottod the lost, 
opportunity of witnessing a fight of fair proportions. 

Molina ^ was an interesting companion, and we rode 
several miles togetlier to a prefectura from which I 
was to start on my journey as soon' as possible. 
Cuban-bom, he had accepted a commission in the 
Chilian army, and attained the rank of major, when 
he resigned and returned to Cuba to fight. With a 
practical military training, he was speedily promoted 
to colonel of infantry. He used tlic regulation kit 
of Chili, which I was surprised to see equalled the 
most approved equipment of Europe. 

I was fretting with impatience in tlio prefect's 
house, having decided to secure my guide and ride 
to^vard tlie combat; but not until next morning could 
we start, and adjudging it too late to overtake tlie 
general, wa headed for the Government. After a 
ride of thirty-two miles, we off-saddled for tlie night 



^ Molina hat a tliter at fcarlcM aa himtelf. On tcTcral occa^ 
•loni alio ooilcctot! nic<Uclnoi for tlio tick, and traTcUvd bolilljr 
down to Minat, where, from a lUfcar-cttatc* the Inaurgcnti could 
•lip in and iccure tlicro. TraTclling on one occasion from 
NttCTltat, the officer of tlie tialn-gnard qoettionod her cloceljr at to 
the contents of her trunk. Without making direct rcpljr, the 
spirited joung ladjr held oat her keyi, saying, " If you suspecl 
me search it." Tlie Spanish officer Is InTarlably gallant, and would 
usually refuse to doubt such Inference, but this captain took 
the keys and turned the lock. "You dog! you would search 
a lady's trunk In face of her aiiertkNi. Lock that box I* shouted 
a gray-haired old eolontl truTelUng la the same car. That box 
contained lint, bandages, Instruments, and drugs, all contrabands 
of war ; but the trembling girl was saved, and the supplies In the 
Footecca Hospital near Najasa are tho result of tier ackleT e fls eat . 
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in an old cattle-shed, and made the best meal pos- 
sible of plantains, and it was juat after midnight 
when the practico's utentorian voice sent me spring- 
ing from my hammock. 

••Alto I Quienva?'' 

••Cuba I" was the prompt response from the ap- 
proaching party. One advanced and gave the coun- 
tersign, and then a party of scouts rode up. *• Be on 
your guard. Castellanos witli a strong column is 
marching to attack tlie Government The force ad- 
vancing south was a blind to draw off the general; 
they too have now wheeled, and are making a forced 
march to rejom the main body," they said, as they- 
galloped on to spread a general alarm and hurry for- 
ward all outlying divisions. 

This was news indeed, wejcome and unwelcome. 
After all, we were in the path of the fight, and were 
even ahead of Recio, who was not apprised of the 
feint until he had lost a day. We rode hard next 
morning, keeping to winding side-trails, and avoid- 
ing the highroad leading from Puerto Principe to 
Moron on the north coast, along which the Spaniards 
were advancing. 

We camped after sunset on a loma, loosening our 
saddle-girths and tying our horses near. Not daring 
to light a fire, we went hungry. In a camp of four, 
and a country swarming with the enemy, the feeling 
of loneliness and uncertainty is depressing, and we 
tamed in early, posting guards at an hourly relief. 
About seven o'clock a sudden glare in the sky about 
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A Night Raid 

a mile distant aroused us, and the crocking of rifles 
and loud yells and shouts were borne over on the 
cool night air. The enemy at lastt 

We mounted and rode cautiously toward the firing. 
The proctico led us through devious troils, the glare 
appearing one moment in front, then on our right or 
behind; but he was never at fault, and we finally 
came to the edge of a wood bordering a vast savan- 
nah. A stream was before us, and beyond it the 
Spaniards. Crouching in the underbrush, we could 
see everything plainly. The soldiers had halted on 
the highroad near two plantations. Both cliarming 
residencias were blazing fiercely, a plot of cane in 
rear was also alight, and the scene was thus as bright 
as day. The soldiers ran fiercely to and fro, waving 
firebrands, like imps of darkness, in the brilliant 
glare. Five hapless prisonero — an aged Cuban lady, 
a girl of perhaps seventeen, a sturdy boy, and two 
negro women — were brought out and taken to the 
rear. 

The cane burned furiously, and the heat forced 
out a white maii and two negroes hiding therein. 
They made a wild dash for liberty, but volleys rang 
out, and two dropped, while one gained the road and 
disappeared. But the white man, an old retainer, 
sprang up again and continued his flight, though 
wounded. The soldiers shot at him wildly, and we 
could scarce forbear a cheer as he sprang at the fence 
with an agility bom of fear. The woods were close, 
but he missed his footing and rolled back, scramUed 
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ap again, and was all bat over as the foremost sol- 
dien sprang at him. Two machetes glinted in the 
firelight, and he fell back with a thud. 

SeTeral outhouses and homes of the farm workers 
were now blazing, and then we saw an example of 
the crass supeistition of the Spaniard. Before each 
bouse in outlying districts of Cuba where churches 
are few, a plain wooden cross is erected. To pre- 
vent ignition, soldieis were stationed at each, to 
pour water over the sacred emblem. Yet before 
that cross they could bum homes, loot, and com- 
mit unspeakable excesses, upon the very people 
whose hands had fiishioned it as sanctifying their 
residence. 

We watched this pitiful scene of destruction until 
the flames died out, and the soldiers, selecting cows 
from the looted stock, prepared jupper and camp for 
the night Then we crept back to our horses, and 
pushed ahead toward the Government. 

The district north of Puerto Principe is fertile ; and 
though the lack of railroads is an insuperable draw- 
back to the production of sugar for export, charming 
** centrals** abounded, and immense farms for cattle- 
raising occupied the glorious savannahs. The Span- 
iards held but two towns in the interior, and three 
beside Nuevitas on the coast Consequently there 
had been no attempt at reconcentration except in the 
vicinity of those places; and shut off entirely from 
the west by ^e Trooha, the interior of the eastern 
provinces was Free Cuba to all intents and purposes. 
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Spanish Duplicity 

The inhabitants dwelt on their farms or in the little 
Cuban villages as before the war. 
. The Spaniards were now laying waste the most 
fertile and populous district of Camaguey. General 
Blanco and his Government in Madrid had assuied 
the civilized world, not two weeks before^ that there 
should be no further destruction of property, their 
desire being to build up Cuba, and inspire the people 
with confidence that they should return to their 
homes. The Presidential message that asked Con- 
gress to give time to Spain was hinged on this very 
clause, and in treacherous duplicity here were Wey- 
ler's tactics religiously followed. 

On a by-path in the Espinosa district we soon 
overtook fugitives warned of the enemy's approach 
by the blaze of burning houses. They had dashed 
from their homes, tliinking the soldieis were upon 
them, and when they found we were friends, they 
embraced us as deliverers. 

It had rained heavily the day before, and the road 
was a quagmire in which delicate Cuban ladies in 
their night-clothes waded to their knees. An old 
man suffering from fever fell by the roadside; a 
pretty giri of sixteen threw herself on his breast, 
weeping bitterly, and exclaiming, •• Padre mio I '' She 
was scantily dressed, having in her haste donned a 
tiny pair of satin shoes, relics of city balls before the 
war, and then been foroed to fly in her undeigaiw 
nents. I wrapped my coat round her, and allayed 
their fears by assuring them that the Spaniards had 
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halted. Some of the men returned with us to two 
unpietentions houses deserted near by, and we seized 
all the clothes and food we could, and rode back , 
rapidly to the fugitives. Behind a bush we found 
one woman crazed with terror, and clasping convul- 
sively to her breast a girl of twelve who had escaped 
quite nude. A young English girl, daughter of the 
resident engineer of the Sanchez estate, who had 
remained in the interior with friends, dragged one 
bedridden member of the family nearly a mile. 

After cutting a way through the bush to a safe 
retreat for the refugees, and making several trips, 
carrying the women on our horses, we masked the 
gap against chance discovery, and rode on, promis- 
ing to send pacificos to help them into a more com- 
fortable haven in the morning. Later we met a scout 
who reported that Recio was then riding hard with 
the cavalry, to overtake the enemy, who had two days* 
start, leaving the infantry to come up as speedily as 
possible. We then decided to halt until daybreak 
where the road forks to La Rosa and Moron. 

We lay in the wet grass, and I slept soundly. It 
seemed but ten minutes when the guide aroused me, 
and I found the gray dawn breaking to day. We 
were sore, hungry, and tired, when we remounted, 
and rode toward Esperanza. But the Spaniard was 
up betimes to escape the heat of the day, and smoke 
rising on our right showed that he was taking the 
other road toward Cubitas. The character of the 
country made it possible for us to keep near the 



A Narrow Es 

enemy, who invariably marehed 
their canvas shoes, and the risk 
ing them severely to beaten trac 
Turning our horses by a trai 
the practice, we rode toward San 
on the road, ahead, but uncom 
Imperial troops. The people in 
been alarmed, and were hurryinj 
dishabille to reach the prefectu 
in the woods and could hardly 
columns of smoke now rose bare 
us, and the fugitives from those 
ing down the road, fortunatel; 
They were preparing to dress 
had escaped by the rear gates a 
down the fences and swarmed in 
The last family caught my 
Three children were riding a stc 
evidently a planter, carried hi 
front on a tall gray mare tliat 
burden, while a girl, riding bar 
cat under the arm that held the 
other hand uiged her parentis m 
riding switch, calling ^Papa co 
tremely pretty-, her complexion fi 
her brilliant eyes, classical featu 
that fell over her shoulders in 
were typical of her race. *• How 1 
I thought; and some days later 
first cousins. 
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At we reined up, she perceived tlmt we were 
strangers, and orimsoned with sliame at her scanty 
attire, vainly trying to hide her bare foot undor hor 
petticoat By so doing she dropped hor pot cat; and 
puss, with no fear of Spaniards, darted for lionio. 

There was no time for conversation. ^ Hurry, 
Seilorita I *' I said as we closed in behind them, for 
the road, flanked by woods here, soon passed over a 
wide savannah, which we must cross before reaching 
cover, and if the Spaniards came up we should make 
an easy target The scout took the half-conscious 
woman before him, and by hard riding we gained the 
woods as the advance guard of the enemy lNX)ke cover 
across the plain. Wide cavalry flanks came through 
the bush and closed in, and the enemy formed into 
close column to cross the open. 

**We must check them heret*'_8aid the practico, 
I supposed in joke ; but I soon saw that he was in 
earnest and I tried to imagine Spartans about to 
hold Thermopylae, for surely the odds, tliree facing 
an army corps, were greater than Leonidas against 
Xerxes. But the nonchahmce of the Cubans re- 
assured me. 

For some distance the road ran parallel to tlie 
fringe of the woods, with somo six hundred yards of 
low bush intervening. Tying our horses some dis- 
tance back, we crept forward through the trees, and 
Gould soon hear the Spaniards talking, the hemp 
soles making a curious shuffling as the tired hordes 
slouched along. I was trembling too much to take 
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aim, but blazed indiscriminately at the massed light 
uniforms tliat appeared a haze through the tangle. 
Tlio pniotioo and soldier firod steadily, dianging 
thoir position ropoatodly. Some distance down a 
Mausor and Ilomington ^'paliod** and banged altera 
natoly; and I afterwards learned tliat tw.o of Gen- 
eral Roloff's aides. Captain Alfredo and Lieutenant 
Jack, a brave young American I met later, were also 
"holding the enemy." The column halted on the 
plain, as if expecting a machete chai^; our ruse 
was working. We could see tlie force stretching 
away for over a mile. There were six battalions of 
infantry, two batteries of light artillery, a regiment 
of cavalry, and a squad of guerillas, — 12,000 in all. 
It was almost as strong an army corps as one of 
Weyler*s devastating columns, and being far less 
scattered, was the most formidable Spanish force I 
. saw. Caste] lanos had mobilized every soldier possible 
to attack tlie insuigent Government But a few da}*8 
before, a practico named Perez, court-nmrtialled for 
theft, escaped arrest, stole a horse, and rode to Puerto 
Principe. He offered to guide the Sponianls against 
his former comrades, and Castellanos had taken ad- 
vantage of the offer. Luckily tliere have been few 
such traitors in Cuba, or the cause must long since 
have been lost 

Before us some companies formed in double line, 
the front rank kneeling, and firing with rifle Initts 
on the ground. Their bidlets chipped the leaves off 
the highest trees, while those in the rear fired regu- 
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lar Tolleys that spat angrily against the tmnks well 
above us. Then a shell screamed overhead and burst 
half a mile away, but others came nearer. It was 
getting too hot; the Spaniards were ^held,** and we 
crept to our horses and rode off tbrougli the trees. 
We could hear the enemy banging away for twenty 
minutes to clear the woods of the fictitious enemy, 
and then they threw out flanks and went on again, 
later burning Pueblo Nuevo and the houses on the 
highroad to La Citia. 

This was on January the 11th, I believe, though 
the track of days is lost in the manigua. We found 
General Recio had coun^rmarched, and was already 
near Esperanza, so we pushed our jaded horses 
toward Cubitas. A cocoanut grove made our biv* 
ouao near the little Cuban capital. The pacificos 
had torn down the roughly made bridges and thrown 
barricades on the road; but at *3ay break, scouts an* 
nounced that the Spaniards were closing in. The 
Government then packed all their belongings and 
rode out of the town one hour before the attack 
began. 

A popular fiction credited President Maso with 
holding nominal office away in the wilds of the 
Cubitas mountains, hunted day and night by the 
Spaniards. His Government, however, had occu- 
pied the little town of Esperanza,* renamed Agrs- 
monte City after the first president of ""Cuba lifaie,** 
for eight months, dwelling in houses almost on the 
highroadi The enemy had never previously ai- 
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The Attack upon Esperanza 

tempted to march into the heart of Camaguey, 
though the route lay on one of the best roads in 
Cuba. 

A little party of rebel infantry checked the soldiers 
at the last destroyed bridge, but thanks to the traitor 
Perez, the artillery gained a ridge near the town and 
opened fire. Thirty rounds I counted, and not one 
shell struck the place; but the handful of men were 
finally driven from the river crossing, and fell back 
with loss, while Recio with his cavalry tried vainly 
to hold out until his infantry should arrive. Cling- 
ing to every bit of cover, the troopers replied to the 
withering volleys of the enemy, and the fight raged 
for two hours longer. Cavalry carbines are at great 
disadvantage against Mauser rifles, and gradually the 
long line of Spaniards crept forward. 

Everything portable had been carried from the 
houses to the woods; so Recio sent troopers with fire- 
brands to various points, and at a given signal the 
torch was applied. The Cubans then fell back to a 
hill behind, where they took up a good position, and 
the enraged Spaniards rushed into the burning town, 
to be met by a withering fire that killed nine, and 
drove them back. 

By Blanco's orders, placards had been posted on 
fences and trees as the columns marched, pcnnting 
out the advantages of autonomy, and advising every 
one to return to. the nearest town, where work and 
food would be provided. The Cubans knew little of 
the thousands then dying of starvation in the cities, 
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but they placed no faith in Spain, and no one followed 

this advice. 

^ Death to Spain I Death to autonomy! Long 
live Cuba free I *' yelled the insuigenta during the 
fight '^Long live Spain I Death to autonomy! 
Death to Cuba I" were the vituperative brickbats 

tent in reply. 

•*In some things we differ. In this we agree. 
Neither Cuban nor Spaniard wants autonomy/* 
rhymed a New York Cuban. And both .sides cried 
down autonomy, though tliey would have equally 
welcomed the termination of hostilities. 

Dr. Ckrk dressed the wounded Cubans by the 
river, and they were eitlier sent off through the 
woods to a hospital, or returned to fight. Recio's 
infantry arrived next day thoroughly worn out, but 
he posted his foroe to hold the load leading to tlie 
government workshops and official printing-oflSce. 
Castellanos, apprised of the location by Perez, had 
wished to capture these talleres, and both forces took 
long-range shots at each other for two days, wlien 
the Spaniards started to retire. The tireless Cubans, 
though short of ammunition^ liarassed them eveiy 
step of the way; their food ran out, and as they 
were obliged to forage in force instead of marching 
all day, their return to Principe became unduly 
prolonged* 
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CHAPTER Vn 

The IxsuROBirr Govrrscmrnt. — Prrsidbict Maso. — His 
Views OF THR Situation. — Ministers op tub Cabi- 
KBT. — An OrrER to Spain. 

After the burning of Esperanza, I turned off to 
overtake the Government, and found tliem ten miles 
away, settled in Palmarito, as if nothing had trans- 
pired. Travel-stained, unshaven, and filthy, I pra- 
sented a deplorable appearance; but the officials 
received me ^varmly, and fint the Vice-President, 
then General Lacret, and finally the President, placed 
their quarters at my disposal. There were but few 
houses in this Cuban village, but they were well-built 
and commodious, the residents eagerly competing for 
the honoro of hospitality. The Vice-President, with 
whom I stayed, was the guest of a charming Cuban 
family. They liad but one spare bedroom, which Dr. 
Capote had insisted on relinquishing to a sick officer. 
Dr. Betencourt, while we slung our hammocks on 
the spacious veranda. But a few minutes after my 
arrival President Maso invited me to dine with him. 
I accepted with alacrity, and not wishing to lose timOf 
plunged into the object of my visit 

He at once dispelled any existent doubts as to the 
absolute rejection of Spain's autonomy by the Cubans 
in arms* The oonvezsation was carried on entiiely 
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to English, far the B^--^^^^"'^ ^"^^^ 
thou^ with » Umited vocabulary, and both bis -ec 

wtarie. .poke fluen^; ^j ^^ to know your 

-Seilor Presidente, I »«»*. * ^" ' . 

•x«,t portion regarding the autonomy offered ^ 
a I ThT. an many in Havana who aay the 
'£. ^•IdTtoTuLnder. l^ing tired of the 

'^I'am glad you are here," he repUed; "we «e 
«»able to treat' directly with a-T S^^'"!"*"'' ^J 
Tt off a. we are from the outside world, we can 
now .tote our position through the Press. At ^e 
;^ of the tenVea-' -r, I reluctantly gave opmy 
command, accepting the term, of the Z«nJon tn«i^ 
to some degree of faith. My force was tiie l«t to 
toJLd, bufwhen we surrendered to General C«n- 
TZ returned home, we Jound we h«l^^» 
SLd In defiance of the amnesty many officer. 
:^'^Z and killed or deported, and histo^ «- 
S the Aamef ul repudUtion of every claui« of Um, 
!^ment by the Madrid Government Not one of 
rrl^ "form. wa. in.tituted. IP«f»^ 
Z Q^ZUmr.\. and w«i flung into a dunge<«, 
krfd for month, without trial, and finally exllcKl. In 

Jil 7 «Cd to Cuba, to find affairs bad gone 
^m bad to worse, - ti.e same -rrupt Spamard. heW 
^lute rule, and a reign of tenor had been insU- 
;^t sille .11 protestor, by deportation ^. 
out trial— Iway. the right of ti.e Capt«n^«~"^ 
- wThadaoni hope from tiie Uberd. and the gen- 
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nine reforms drafted by Sefior Maura; but when that 
bill was rejected, and in January 1895, the Abarzuza 
Uw was passed by the Cortes, we mw that all promise 
of reform was a sham, and we must fight On Feb- 
ruary 28 I gathered my plantation hands together 
and proclaimed the independence of Cuba. The 
Spaniards Mnt me envoys offering bribes, but I 
burned my estate and wont to the field. General 
Gomez soon landed; recruits flocked to our flag, and 
though wo had no arm. but our machete., the wave 
of revolt spread from Eost to West, from Cape Maiai 
seven hundred miles to San Antonio, until it as- 
sumed it. present dimensions. 

"Many wealthy Cuban, devoted their whole for- 
tune, to the cauae, and arm. and ammunitimi have 
been purchased at exorbitant coat and stupendous 
difficulty. Our army has been outnumbered ten to 
one, but for three years tiie struggle has been main- 
tained. Our women and children have been ruthlesaly 
.tarved to death, and our men hunted like wild 
beaat.; and General Weyler was assured that bis 
policy was Spain's policy, until the island became 
noaked in innocent Uood and entirely laid waste. 
Then, when action by the United States became im- 
minent, and not until then, was the order to kill every- 
thing Cuban — man, woman, and child — reversed. 
General Blanco come, to offer us autonomy; and we 
Cuban., who have hitherto been .poken of as bandits, 
without principle or reaion, whose only fate was the 
garrote or the firing squad, are suddenly asked to 
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•omnder on the proini«e of self-government, poets 
being assured to all the leaders. Do you wonder that 
we are suspicious of Spanish promises? 

"The reforms which were indignantly refused us 
before the war are now too late. We can accept noth- 
ing from Spain but absolute independence. There 
is no guarantee for us; Spain can repudiate her 
decrees; a change of ministry can sweep aside the 
reforms instituted by Sefior Sagasta; and we should 
have endured all this for nothing. * Independencia 

omuertel*" 

••And in its present critical condition do you not 
fear for the stability of your country suddenly cut 
loose from Spain?" I inquired. 

••Our crippled condition alone is a great argu- 
ment for independence. If we Cubans are capable 
of self-rule, as outlined by Seftor Sagasta, we should 
certainly be better without the despotic Spanish 
Captain-General. Spain also is so heavily in debt, 
that she will not only be unable to aid the re-devel- 
opment of Uie Uland, but we shall be heavily bur- 
dened by sharing the war debt, much of which has 
gone to the pockets of Weyler and his corrupt staflf. 
Our one hope lies in the removal of Spain's proscrip- 
tive policy, and an influx of foreign capital, which is 
sure to come when all obnoxious tariffs and taxes, 
which restrict every chance of trade or improvement, 
are removed. 

•• We realise fully that our path will be difficult; but 
notwithstanding our incredible commereial shackles, 
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An Interview with Maso 

oppressive taxation, and the false political economy 
of our past rule, this island has produced a magnifi- 
cent revenue, all of which has gone to Spain by fair 
means or foul, except a meagre sum voted for locid 
repairs in the cities. Cuba has not one road worthy 
of the name except in Havana, and not fifteen per 
cent of her rich soil is under cultivation. With 
facilities for transport, we could hold the markets of 
the world for cone sugar, coffee, and tobacco. In 
this province you see acres of valuable land, clear 
and well-watered, but with notliing but bridle-paths 
through the woods to take produce to the cities. 

"Our mineral wealth is practically undeveloped. 
The best iron used by the Carnegie Company for 
their steel comes from their mines in Santiago, and 
the whole province is rich in metal, but unworked. 
Trade must necessarily be stimukted by the removal 
of the preferential duties which have kept the bulk 
of our imports in Spanish markets and caused retali- 
atory tariffs on our exports to the United States. 
The price of bread through the duty on flour alone 
is a disgrace to the Spanish administration." 

•* There is a visible difference between Cuban and 
Spaniard. Despite propinquity, their chanictere are 
widely altered. How do you account for this? '• I 
asked. 

•*The Cubans have been reared in different oondi- 

tions. With the exceptional advantages of educa- 

tion in the United States, many of our children have 

been educated there at less post even than in Havana 
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colleges. CoDstaiit interooane between Cuba aud* 
the United States has also had a marked influence 
on the Cuban; but apart from that, there are many 
descendants of English and Scotch planters in the 
West Indies, who have settled there and own sugar 
phintatioDS, while political troubles have sent some 
French refugees to Cuba. Thus a race entirely dif- 
ferent has sprung up. The Spaniards who flock hero 
for a Jew years, make money, and retire to Spain, are 
usually bad specimens of their race.*' 

^ And the autonomist party?*' I interposed. 

** Until three months ago, there were not a dozen 
autonomists, and they only in name. Some Cubans 
who had been forced to flee by Weyler, have now 
been glad to return, and accept office under General 
Blanco. They are few and weak, and lack the reso- 
lution of the Cubans in arms. Without strong moral 
support from Spain they cannot stand; for the ultra- 
Spanish party are bitterly opposed to them, while 
they have little sympathy from the Cubans them- 
selves. We who have lost our all, and see fully the 
effects of the war, realise that the breach can never be 
healed by compromise. No sign has our army given 
of weakening, and not one man of note has broken 
his word to Cuba by accepting Spanish bribes/* 

**If Cuba gain her independence, do you fear the 
negro problem will cause trouble 7 ** I said. 

^Our negroes,** said President Maso, **are mostly 
uneducated laborers, quite unfitted for holding posi- 
tions. They will have the oitizen rights, as given in 
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the United States, and with sufficient employment 
will give no trouble. The popuLition of Cuba is 
composed of one-third colored, eitlior mulatto or 
negro. Yet some gmvely predict Cuba*s future as 
a second Hayti or Liberia, — a negro republic. The 
idea is manifestly absurd. Cuba is much un<ler-pop- 
ulated, and one of our first measures will be to in- 
• duce a restricted immigration of those likely to assist 
in developing our immense resources. Our negroes 
will work as before in the cane-fields, and I see no 
reason to anticipate trouble from them. We have no 
colored officials in this government, and very few of 
our officers are black, tliough the slaves we freed by 
the last war are fighting faithfully in this.** 

** Do you directly favor intervention of the United 
States?** was my final question. 

The President hesitated a moment ^ Yes, for the 
sake of humanity I do, though I do not anticipate 
great help from that quarter. President McKinley 
has many precedents in Europe to follow, — the inter* 
feronoe of the Powers in Belgium in 1880, and in 
struggles in Greece, Hungary, and other points in 
eastern Europe; but he long allowed Weyler*s regime 
without protest, and is hardly likely to intervene 
now. Our one hope is to sustain the %ht until 
Spain*s rash boast of ' kst dollar and last man * has 
been fulfilled, or the nation realizes that it is fruii> 
less to prolong the struggle which has cost her dear.'* 

President Maso has spent two fortunes iand the 
best years of his life for his oountr^. Ruined and 
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exiled in the last war, he returned to his estates near 
Mantanillo in 'SI, and had again acquired aiBuence 
in •96. When nearly seventy, he agam relmquished 
all and returned to privation in the field. He has 
much prestige, and is known throughout the island as 
** Honest Maso.'' Before donning the Cuban cock- 
ade, he drew heavily on his invested capital, paid his 
debts, and taxes for a year in advance, and destroyed 
his plantation. 

The other members of the Government were all 
men of education. The Vice-PreBidcut, Dr. Mendes 
Capote, now chief adviser to General Brooke, was 
professor of law in Havana University before the 
war, and counsel for the Water Works, Electric. 
Light and Power Company, and Regla Railroad, 
three vested interests of Americans in the capital. 

The unrecognized republic^wns divided into four 
districts or states, — Oricnte (Santiago de Cuba), 
Camaguey (Puerto Princiiw), Los Villas (from tlie 
Trocha westwaid to Palmas and Cochinos Bay in 
Matansas), and Occidente (from Las Villas to Cape 
Antonio, the extreme west, thus including part of 
Matanzas, Havana and Pinar del Rio). 

Each of those equal divisions elected six represen- 
tatives for the Assembly on the Uisis of universal 
suffrage, which tlie exigencies of tlie situation made 
praotically a military vote. Members from tiie West 
had a perilous journey across the island, but finally 
the twenty-four were gathered at La Taya, one daj*s 
maroh from Puerto Principe. 
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The Cuban Cabinet 

On October 29, 1897, the now constitution was 
adopted, the Assembly being convened for two ycai». 
President Cisneros, Marquis of Santa Lucia, retired,* 
and the following officials were elected : General 
Maso, President; Dr. Capote, Vice-President; Colo- 
nel Alemen, Secretary of War; Colonel Fonts Ster- 
ling, Secretary of Treasury; Dr. Moreno de la Torre, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Silva, Miuuiter of 
tiie Interior; Dr. Freiro, Cliicf of Judiciaiy; Colo- 
nol Joed Vivanco, Secretory to the Assembly. Civil 
governors for each state wore tlien appointed. 

Most of the above officials were elected unani- 
mously, though a few votes were cast for Garcia as 
president, and Cardenas for secretary of war. There 
was not a single colored representative, all being men 
of refinement, and several graduates of American col- 
leges. The Government then moved to Esperanza 
and there hod held regular sessions twice a week. 

I >vitnc8sed animated discussions carried on entirely 
in English. During one of these. Dr. Capote, on 
behalf of the Assembly, made a stirring speech re- 
jecting autonomy, of which 1 repeat the closing 
sentences: — 

"Ko reforms, no autonomy, nothing under any name 
that means a continuance of Spanish domination in 
Cuba can end our struggle. We have fought too long 
now for simple political measures, supposing them gen- 
uine. We will sustain this struggle until the flag tliat 
has covered so many butcheries, presided over so muoh 
injustice, protected so many iniquities, shall be hauled 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

down from Caba. Between this people and the Spanisli 
Oorernment there extends a bottomless ooeon of tears, 
there surges a great sea of blood, and there is an impass- 
able monntain of hate. Thus we wish the absolute 
independence of this island, where we desire to consti* 
tute a freot ordained, prosperous, and happy people on 
the ruins of an exhausted colony. 

^The attitude of Spain in the past guides us now. 
The offer of autonomy is an explicit declaration of 
impotenoy, a bait to-day to sustaia a situation which 
but yesterday was to be sustained by fire and sword, by 
extermination. The logical process of this we have 
seen before. We were once tricked to peace, and 
the old regime was then re-enforced. To-day their 
strength has failed, and they try again for peace by 
compromise. The Peninsular Spaniard will rule and 
control as before, and nothing can guarantee tranquil- 
lity but absolute separation, since Spain is Spain.** 

Colonel Alemen, a Cuban writer of eminencet was 
by far the hardest-working member of the adminis- 
tration. He had reports of weekly ^states ** of each 
anny division in Cuba; and if, owing to broken 
commands,, the organization were not perfect in the 
Westi in the East the officials could tell at a glance 
the number of cartridges at their disposal, who was 
sick, and who in prison. Each regimental com- 
mander sent a daily report to divisional headquarters, 
and these were collectively submitted each week to 
the Secretary of War. This zealous officer resigned 
in favor of Rafoel de Cardenas, soon after my visit. 
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Characteristics of the Ministers 

Colonel Fonts Sterling is a Cuban of Scotch de- 
scent, and a graduate of a New York Militaiy Acad- 
cmy. Tlie surprise was great when this popular 
young member of New York society suddenly set 
sail for Cuba, and prognostications of speedy return 
to the ^lite environs of Fifth Avenue were genewl. 
But his friends little gauged his patriotism. He 
won established a name in the West, and received 
rapid promotion until elected Minister, of Finance. 
All property of the precarious republic came under 
us jurisdiction, « the collection of taxes from wealthy 
land-owners, all subscriptions to the cause, and the 
outlay for supplies for the army, equipment of expe- 
ditions, and purchase of arms and ammunition. 

Dr. Moreno, a graduate of Havana college, is 
well known in Washington. As minister of foreign 
affairs, he was concerned chiefly in directing Uie 
extension of the cauw abread by the various jun- 

M^xicr"^ '" ^"""^ ^""'^ ^"^ *^'^"*^ "^ 

Dr. Silva, then Minister of the Interior, had chaige 

of the admmistmtion of the civil authority, directi^ 

the civil governors of states, under whom were gov- 

pre?^t^ "^^"^'"^ ''^'' *PP^^'°^ P"^'^*» »«^d ^«>- 

Dr. Freire, a representative of one of Cubans old- 
est families, before the war was judge of the Auden- 
cia, or supreme court of Havamu After Weyler^s ar- ^ 
^ he rehnquished the lucnitive position thit, under 
^ new r^me, would give unlimited spoils, and 
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went to the fielcL The various military ^ judiciaries ** 
appointed chiefly from members of the Havana Uni« 
versity who poured out en masse to the war, came 
under his jurisdiction. 

The civil administration of Free Cuba proved a 
simple but interesting institution. Prefecturas were 
established in every district, the prefect keeping 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths, and a list 
of all people residing under his jurisdiction. He 
was empowered to see that no one lived without 
occupation, every one being placed to labor accord- 
ing to his capabilities. Thus a system not unlike 
Bellamy's ideal arose in eastern Cuba. Every one 
worked for the good of the republic; the shoemaker 
made his shoes, the carpenter furniture, the smith 
arms and utensils, the farmer raised produce, — all 
went to the main distributing agency, the prefectura. 
There these necessaries of life were distributed freely 
according to supply, the shoemaker took in shoes and 
regularly drew beef and vegetables in return; each 
worker gave and received. With the fervid patri- 
otism then existent in Cuba, this system, that would 
be an obvious failure in ordinary conditions, was a 
success. I saw several banns of approaching marriage 
posted in prefecturas, the ceremony being performed 
by the Governor. All horses and cattle were at the 
prefect's disposition, he issued meat for his district 
and provided horses to remount the troops when 
needed. He had a bugle to sound on approach of the 
enemyi that the people might escape and the Cuban 
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Marriage in Free Cuba 

soldiers be warned, and he was responsible for tlie 
feeding of such forces as came into his district In 
the West but few prefecturas were well maintained, 
but in Camaguey the system was perfect 

The ^lex non scripta'* of the West here gave place 
to the laws of the republic, neatly bound and hung 
in every prefectura or sub-prefectura in the province. 
While many of the edicts were of a military charac- 
ter, an admirable code for the benefit of civilians was 
included. Especially strict marriage laws were en- 
forced in **Cuba libre,** the age limits being eighteen 
for the male and fifteen for the female. Incompati- 
bility or ill-treatment was' a sufficient cause for a 
judicial separation, and absolute decrees were only 
granted for breaches of the seventli commandment 

Prefects on the coast commanded the guardia costa, 
who watched for the approach of enemy's vessels, 
fired into boats coming ashore for reconnaissance or 
supplies, and received filibustering expeditions. 

Owing to the scarcity of grass, the Government 
on the 18th moved to Sabana la mar, only twenty, 
six miles east of Moron, the terminus of the Trocha. 
We had a wet and miserable ride; the streams were 
swollen, and the official arohives, loaded on pack 
mules, were drenched. The river Caunao was 
crossed with difficulty, and it was late when we 
reached our destination. The Government soon 
adapted itself to ciroumstances, — tables were set up 
in a long diying-shed, stands of records, eases of 
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books, and writing-desks soon giving an official air 
to the Sony capitol. 

Provisions were scarce in Sabana la mar, and the 
families could not be imposed opon, though they 
willingly proffered all they had. But the sea was 
only a league away and fish were abundant. The 
prefect, a studious-looking man with a charming wifo 
and two smart children, was city bred, and came out 
with his family at the beginning of the war. The 
sub-prefect, Don Alberto, was a typical guajiro of 
the old stock. He, his buxom wife, and three pretty 
daughters were the life of tlie country-side, and many 
crude but enjoyable entertainments took place under 
their roof. 

While with the Government, I met most of the| 
prominent men of the East, who had come to confer 
with the President, and had been delayed by the 
sudden raid. Reared in every luxury, they still 
made the best of the life of hardship in the field, hut 
it was telling greatly on them. These makers of a 
future Cuba deserve fame; and if class distinctions 
count for nothing, the greater sacrifice still de« 
serves the greater honor. They dared and died to 
win liberties that will be enjoyed by a future genera- 
tion. They have perished on the field, in prison, and 
of sheer privation; but the spirit of *48, that made 
Europe tremble, marched on in Cuba, with that 
heroic enthusiasm that counted life but litUe, and 
made men ready to die in an unselfish cause. What 
Stead says of the patriots of '48, may be said of Cuba 
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Heroic Endurance of the Cubans 

fifty years later. The conduct of the man who goes 
forth to battle at the orders of a government that 
would shoot him if he refused to fight, cannot be 
considered by the side of those who have relinquished 
everything they love on earth, to face the dungeon, 
the gallows, or other violent death, in the cause of a 
great ideal. To them there is sometiiing nobler than 
a well-filled paunch. Against the soulless material- 
ism of Uiis comfort-loving generotion they have borne 
eloquent testimony. They poured out tiieir Uood 
that their descendants might live. . 

^To liken the insuigent element in Cuba to the 
fathers of the United States is too absurd for consid- 
eration,** thunders one writer; but when I hear such 
statements, I think of the brave fellows I have seen 
lying in some crazy shelter, their festering wounds 
unattended; of men nurtured in luxury, who havo 
existed on grass soup until too weak to crawl into 
tiie saddle, and have then fallen in the bush, dying 
but unconquered ; of the heroes who faced tiie fatal 
volleys unfiinchingly in hi Cabana fort, and died with 
""Cuba libre** on their lips; of the exiles marched 
with pinioned arms to the wharves, while weeping 
mothers, wives, and children looked on for the last 
time but dared not speak. 

The Cubans had far greater cause for revolt than 
the thirteen colonies in 1776, when they rose en 
masse against tyranny, and struck the death-blow to 
the old imperialism. Never were those patriots under 
the disabilities of the Cubans,— the sturdy Anglo- 
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Saxon oharaoter had been fostered in the development 
of their new home; they had the aid of the French, 
and advantages of which the Cubans know noUiing. 

Spain had 285,000 soldiers and volunteers and her 
fleeti to shat in a narrow island a mere handful of 
patriots, who started the fight with but a dozen rifles. 
Without artillery, outnumbered fifteen to one, their 
guns and cartridges to be smuggled with difficulty, 
first from the shores of the great Republic, and then 
into their own island, their crops burned, their cattle 
seized, the Cubans sustained the unequal struggle 
without a waver. Because, in the cursedness of 
Spain*s rule, the lower classes of these people are 
uncultured and ignorant, — because, to our superior 
enlightenment, these ishinders seem inferior to us, — 
is it expedient for Americans to despise tlioso who 
so heroically struggled for betterment? 

I spent a few pleasant days "with tlie Oovomment 
Brave old General Laorot arranged for my Ijonoflt a 
simple but, for Cuba, luxurious feast, and a dance hy 
moonlight, many bright-eyed maidens footing it with 
the officers to the music of two guitars, a flute, and an 
accordion. The cavalry squadron was holding the 
road in case the enemy advanced. They gave us a 
sham fight, using sticks for machetes, when pates 
were cracked with the vehemence of Donnybrook 
Fair, and feats of trick riding performed. Twice we 
rode to the sea and fished for our dinner, keeping a 
lookout for gunboats which were anchored beyond 
Vtud oayo. At night we had long discussions on the 
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The Cuban Cabinet 

future of free Cuba, which the steadfast officials held 
a sacred ideal, and spoke of with a touching rever- 
ence and earnestness. 

They had roseate hopes for the future, when a re- 
stricted emigration, the removal of tariffs, and the in* 
troduction of railroads under a government guarantee 
of three per cent returns on invested capital, should 
restore the Pearl of the Antilles to prosperity. Their 
idea of Cuba libre was a Utopian state of which the 
philosophers once dreamed. 

Even these men had but one suit apiece, which 
was washed and dried as they lay in their hammocks. 
I messed with Dr. Capote, Colonel Sterling, andf 
Dr. Freire, who bunked together in an outhouse; 
and often amid tlio stillness of the Cuban forest, I 
have seen Uicm sit for hours witliout a word, their 
thoughts sadly reverting to those dear ones of whom 
they had heard so little for tliroo years. Dr. Froire 
liad sent his family to Paris; rohitives of the otliers 
had found refuge in Now York. 

Cohmol Gibergn, brother of the autonomist deputy, 
rejoined ih*e Oovomment on the 18th, and later 
Dr. Despaigne and Colonel Alonso arrived from the 
South, so the rebel cabinet was complete. After 
a warm debate, a majority of the representatives 
adopted a resolution, offering, as an indemnity to 
Spain, a sum of money in return for the immediate 
independence of Cuba. 

^ With a view of bringing to an end the fearful saeri- 
fioe of life, Spanish and Guban, and olosing the disas- 
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trouB itruggle that i8 costing both sides dearly, the 
elected repreaentatires of the Cubans in arms hereby 
offer a sum of money as an indemnity for tlie imme- 
diate and absolute independence of Cuba, the amount 
of that indemnity to be arranged between commissioners 
of both parties. In making this offer, the amount we 
would pay to-day cannot be so great in the future, for 
each week the desolation of the island increases, and 
the colony becomes of less value to Spain. 

Moreno db la Torri^ 

Secretary of the InteHor. 

Bartolomb Maso, 

Prtudeni of Ike Ctiteii Provitional GoummenU 

No specific sum was stated, but guarantees were 
forthcoming to provide $100,000,000 for the purpose. 
With little hope of its acceptance, the Cubans still 
wished to show a reasonable disposition to compro- 
mise on conditions of absolute independence. I made 
duplicate copies of the resolution for publication in 
New York and London, and sent one to Seilor Cane- 
lejas in Madrid. That offer was placed before the 
cabinet and unoflScially rejected by Sagasta and 
Moret, who stated that "the birthright of Spain 
oould not be sold for a mess of pottage.** 

The government aides were bright fellows. I 
remember particularly the brave young surgeon of 
Matanxas, Dr. Janis of Lacrefs staff, and Major 
Staple, an American and assistant of the Secretary of 
War. The aides to the President were his son, Cdo- 
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An Unexpected Present 

nel Maso, and Captain Tirado, a New York Cuban 
whose writings on Uie insurrection are well known. 
Colonel Cespedes also, who had his leg bone shat- 
tered by a bullet, had just returned from New York 
with a dog*s bone grafted in his tibia, and alien flesh 
joined into the wound. Before it was healed he was 
back fighting for Cuba, and in Janimry led a suc- 
cessful attack against cavaliy on the Trocha, cutting 
up one whole troop. 

General Lacret had sent me an unexpected pres- 
ent, a chestnut horse with a new saddle of the 
McClellan pattern, a full horse kit, some coffee, and 
a bundle of cigars. With this and an escort, I was 
well prepared to continue my journey East, tliough 
loath to leavo the scene of so much hospitality. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A Modem Doh Quixote. -A Fair Patriot. - Gekeeal 
RoLOFF. — An Effective Demonstratiox . — A Horsm 
Thief. — GuAiMARO. — A Frightful Incideht. - Co- 

LAZZO AlID HERHAHDEZ.-LA8 TOU AS. - ThE EhRMT— 

A Mike. — Ambushed. — Garcia at last. 



Pbbfbct Don Pedro,, ruled by his sharp-tongued 
wife, was the Heap of the coast community of Cama- 
gucy; when mounted on his mule like honest GQ 
Bias of SantUlane, he was the terror of majaces, and 
a valiant guajiro of great repute. The mule added 
to his self-respect, and rebuked not In build a 
Sancho Panxa, in spirit a Dot Quixote, in stoiy a 
Munchausen, he induced me to ride many miles to 
witness his capture of a Spanish gunboat, and hand 
down his achievement to posterity. The Bahaman 
Channel absorbs the royal blue of the Mexican gulf; 
with the silver^nd cayos, coral reefs, and palm- 
capped ridges, backed by a sky to match the sea, the 
Cuban coast is a paradise; but with mosquitoes. 

The gunboat had run down from Moron between 
(he keys. Don Pedro, the coast guards, and myself 
packed our clothes, riHes, and supplies into the single 
boat, and cautiously swam from the mainland. The 
key gained, the guards were to sweep the decks of 
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An Attack Reversed 

the vessel, and hold the narrow chivnnel leading to 
open sea, until the boat surrendered. We were to 
intrench and camp in a clump of trees on the end of 
tlie reef, the shallows on the east giving a road for 
our escape to land. 

We cautiously swam from shore with, our craft. 
Our trouble commenced with a shark; wo were 
stung by acalephee, and the betentacled devil-fish 
abounded; but finally we reached the key, and in 
the garb of Adam, dragged the boat to the burning 
shore. But the vessel had quietly circled round to 
land a party for water, and drew near so rapidly 
that we were forced to abandon the boat, and lie 
flat in the sand. Then Pedro and two others fool- 
ishly re-entered the water and headed panic-stricken 
for the mainland. The Dons turned their glasses, 
then a machine gun, against the bobbing heads; and 
as the swimmers hurried back, the bullets followed 
them sizzling to the key, driving us to a hiding in 
the swamp. We could not procure a stitch of cloth- 
ing; shelter from the trees at the point was cut off, 
and we suffered fearful torture from the broiling sun. 

Our thirst soon became intolerable, our tongues 
swelled, and it was with difficulty I refrained from 
emulating some of the men by lapping up the swamp 
water. The Spaniards could not approach the shal- 
lows, so night finally brought us relief. We crept 
to the beach, seized our effects, and cautiously struck 
out from the farther end of the cayo for the main- 
land. The gunboat boasted a weak searchlight, and 
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the swim seemed eternity as vre strove to elnde its 
glare. 

We crawled painfully ashore, wiser and sadder for 
our Lungtungpen. We lit a fire in the bush to diy 
our olotheSi but the exultant chatter of the Cubans 
at our escape aroused the somnolent Dons, and three 
shells came crashing into the woods uncomfortably 
near us. I stowed my blistered body into my wet 
uniform, and bade adieu to the luckless braves whose 
prowess I shall long remember, since from the sun- 
bake I shed my entire epidermis, like a newt in 
strange water, and suffered days and nights of agony. 

Riding near the northern end of the Trocha, I 
swung my hammock wearily where I could keep one 
eye on the trail that led to the Spanish position. I 
was dozing, the practice also, when sudden footsteps 
coming from that direction-aroused me. To cock my 
Winchester and spring up was the work of an in- 
stant; but only a boy in white linen suit hove in 
sight Angiy at an absurd alarm, I answered his 
greeting sharply, **Que tal muchacho? What do 
you want?'* 

^'AhorscSeftorl'* 

**A what? Do you suppose I carry round a 
deposito?'* 

** For the love of Ood, sir, give me a horse. Don't 
send me away." 

^Whoareyon? Where do you come &om? Over 
there?** as the lad nodded his head toward the 
Itecha. ^Then you are a Spaniard." 
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A Daughter of Cuba 

Hi8 dark eyes flashed at thia caluranj, and he 
dropped on his knees, weeping, kissing my hand, 
and begging for a hone. 

Then I saw my visitor was a girl disguised; the 
delicate features and heaving bosom betnyed the 
•ecret The poor child — • she was but sixteen — was 
worn out by fatigue and excitement, and not until 
we Iiad let her rest awhile in my hammock, could we 
learn her story. Her name was Rosa Gomales. Her 
motiier had long been dead; her father had marched 
East with Gomez, and she feared was killed. Before 
the war, they owned a smaU pUntation near San 
Andres; but it was destroyed, and the girl, with a 
brother and aunt, crossed the l«o JaUbonico, when 
they lived in a small hut in tiie hills. But btely the 
guerilla had infested the neighborhood; and while 
«ie aunt went to Um city, Rosa in boy's clothes, and 
her brother, started to cross the Trocha together to 
find their father. But they were shot at from the 
forts and her brother was killed. For two days she 
had lam hidden; and then, during a heavy nin that 
drove the patrols to the forts, she ckmbered over the 
barbed barricade, waded the ditch, and finally had 
•truck our camp. Her hands were terribly lacer. 
•ted, and she was completely unnerved by her ezpe. 
rlence^ but she slept quietly for three houn, and 
then we marohed, Rosa perohed on the saddle be- 
fore me. By nightWl I Imd my weaiy prottete in 
• pacifico. houM, in a fertUe potrero where there 
were women to ewe for her, and food of . eoH to 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

eat When I next saw my little friend, I found her 
too ill to talk. 

**SilencioI Tiene calentural** (fever), said the 
motherly old nurse, as I drew aside tlie raw-hide 
door, and entered the farmhouse. 

I stooped and kissed the little oval face, now burn- 
ing with fever, and whispered that Cuba would soon 
be free, she would find her father, and they would be 
very happy. My words brought a Iiopcful h'ght into 
her beautiful eyes, but destiny seemed universally 
cruel in Cuba. Next day I fashioned a rude cross 
for her grave, and wrote across it ^Por Cuba.** 

On the 21st I joined General Roloff, who was 
marching across the province. His father was a 
Uussian officer who was forced to flee for a political 
offence and had married an American. Their son 
identified liimself witli the-Cuban cause; and both 
in the ten years* war and tlio last struggle, he has 
been a prominent figure, though since his tenn as 
Secretary of War has elapsed, he lias not held active 
aommand. 

His aides. Captain Ruiz and Lieutenant Jack, I 
inund were the two men that liad shot into and un- 
wittingly helped us hold tlio Spanish column at 
Pueblo Nuevo the previous week. 

We crossed the Kio Caunao with great difficulty on 
logs, losing one horse in the mud. At La Citia wo 
found the family I had previously met flying from tlie 
Spaniards, and I was formally introduced to **Sei1orita 
Consuolo Cosio.** The name attracted my attention, 
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and I found she was Evangelina*s fint cousin. They 
were now mined and homeless, but njceived every 
care from Dofta PetroniUa of San Jocinto, until they 
made a fresh home. 

General Recio liad held hU own against the enemy 
for some days, but was greatly wtanled by his meagw 
supply of ammunition. Finally the S^panianls le- 
tired slowly to the city. With Geneml Roloff and 
staff ^-e followed their trail tiirough a tiild scene of 
desolation, -beautiful liacieiulas ^vete still smoulder, 
ing, and the road was strewn witii rotting carcasses 
of cattie wantonly slaughtered to starve out the in- 
surgents. Pueblo Nuevo and a dozen %illages wew 
destroyed, and tiie whole district deserted. We ex 
penenced great difficulty in securing food, until Jack 
and I rode foraging, and I finaUy stalked a deer 
vhich h«ted two days. Our route for many miles 
% through dense forest; Jack and myself rode 
ahead wuh a practico to scout The marching was 

I^"" ^" r" """' '"' "'" ^'^^"^ ^ ^^ Span, 
unt^. . "'"f "'"' ^^^^ ''''^'^ ^ere very 

timl H r^"' *"• '"^y ^^^^^-«« -t various 
times though in Cuba libn. tmvelling was secuiT 

-d plateados and guerillas unknown.^ We enToun: 

iicaulj armed, and kept a n^spectful distance. 
On the outskirts of the foi^t. we found tmce. of 

ti.c general arrived. We then man^hed quickly a^ 
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reached the tnul of Recio, who was harassing the 
enemy into the city. We found nine Spanish bodies 
in one plaoe, one an officer; and in General Rodri- 
gaes*B mined pUntation, two more were discovered 
(Htohed into a well. Graves also were dotted aboati 
and evidently the Spaniards had lost considerably. 

We reached the highroad of Gerinimo, and then 
advanced warily toward Puerto Principe. On the 
Gamino Real, near a ruined chapel, Maceo two years 
before had made one of the fiercest machete chaiges 
of the war. Three hundred Spanish soldiers were 
surprised and cut to pieces by one-half their number 
of Cubans. Their dry bones lay in the dust as we 
rode past 

Near the city we met several wounded men en 
route for the hospitaL One brave lad shot in the* 
chest was obviously dyings and though suffering 
intense pain, the poor fellow, thought only of his 
mother in the Vedado in Havana. He muttered out 
a dying message which I promised to deliver. **Mi 
pobre madrel she will have no one nowT* he re- 
marked sadly, and then the blood gushed from his 
mouth, and he was dead. I detached the blood- 
stained sc^ralar from his body before we buried him, 
bat had no opportunity for many months to send the 
relic to the waiting widow in Havana, and tell her 
how her boy died for Cuba. 

The desolation around the city was appalling, glo- 
rious ** centrals ** devastated, the marble palaces of the 
old slave days toppled into hopeless ruin, the very 
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A Ridiculous Assertion 

gnus fired I^ the rotiring Spaniards to foU the 
Cuban horsemen that skirmished on their flanks 
night and day. 

General Bhinco had arrived to welcome Castella- 
noe. Hot-headed insiugents advocated the de- 
struction of his tiain, passing from Nuevitas to 
Principe; hut if the leaders hated Spiiin, they could 
at least respect a breve Spaniard, and the general 
came and went in safety over the worst strip of 
niilway in the ishmd. Weyler would never have 
finished the trip alive. 

Castellanoe spread inflated reports of his achieve- 
ment The Government that had quietly ridden out 
to the next vilkge, he claimed to have utterly routed; 
he said that his men had seen the bodies of fifty- 
seven insurgents in Esperenza, while I know oveiy 
kiUed and wounded Cuban had been carried to the 
rear, and he it was who abandoned his dead on the 
field. The most ridiculous assertion of this officer 
was that he had captured and burned aU the archives 
of the rebel Government Surely even Spanish en- 
duhty could detect the obvious falsity of this, —that 
» general should bum such valuable evidences of his 
success if he had captared them. 

Captain Arostigui. with a «naU wbel detachment. 
Boon showed Bhinco that the mambis wei« still aUvT 
for on Ae following night his sh«pshootoi. c«pt 
doje to Puerto Principe and drove in the oulposi. ' 
Some Cuban infantry also advanced towaid thewU- 

«»d station and opened on the forts, «,v«td outlying 
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buildings were fired, and the whole garrison dashed 
to the barricades to repel this attack on the city. 

From a small hill we viewed the scene until the 
wild volleys of the Spaniards made the rear more 
dangerous than the front, and bullets whistled around 
us like hail. The lurid glare lit up tiie outlines of 
the quaint old city, which seemed girdled with a ring 
of fire, as some five thousand Mausers belched flame 
from the circling barricades. Their crashing, like 
the ripping of a Titanic carpet, almost drowned the 
hoarser Remingtons of Uie Cubans which rang out 
individually like the popping of champagne corks. 
It was an effective demonstration for two hundred 
insurgents, and gave the lie direct to CastelUnosV 
report to his commander-in-chief, that the whole 
province was subjugated. 

Crossing a glorious grazing country toward Arroyo 
Blanco, I rode over to spend a day with General 
Recio, who was resting his war-worn troops within 
sight of the city. Here I obtained a guide and 
escort, and marched down the Santa Cruz highroad 
to Palma. Turning sharply to the right through an 
invisible opening in the palmetto hedge, wo struck 
a secret highway that led across one of the Marquis 
of Santa Luoia^s estates at Najaza, sequestered on 
paper by Spain. Riding through majestic palm-groves 
across a savannah in which a herd of semi- wild cattle 
were grazing, we mounted a hill and were abruptly 
halted by the rebel guard occupying a Spanish fort 
captured by Maoeo. From them we learned that the 
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The Marquis of Santa Lucia 

marquis wan viBiting hU estate; and though the mi- 
dencia nras doslrojcd, \ye found the espresident of 
the republic domiciled in a comfortable, if unpralen- 
Uous, thotched homio. The old geutlonmu welcomed 
me vvarmlj in purest English i I went to pay a call 
and stayed a week. 

The son of an old grandee family, and heir to the 
vast Santa Lucia estates, Salvador Cisneros was edu- 
cated in Philadelphia, and in his early days imbibed 
tlie doctrines of Penn. As he bnppily put it, "I am 
still a Quaker, hut with limitatioim," He letufned 
to Cuba to control his property, but became a partici- 
pant in tbo revolution of '08, though never bearing 
arras. " There were then plenty of lighten and few 
thinkeis," he said; and bis attitude wua not unlike 
U» Quaker of old, who loaded the guns for Ilia 
friends to Bre. Hu vast estates were confiscated, 
and he devoted bU life to Cuba, living in U.e weoda 
with his compatriots, and suffering great privations. 
With Uie peace of TS, eonio of bis property was 
restored, and be was on the point of securing the 
most valuable estate, on which shm<ls the town of 
Minos, when Uie 'Oi rebellion started. 

ny remaining neutral, bo could have spent his tle- 
cbning years in comfort; hut be chose the gooil imrt, 
electing rather to lo«, all, that he might «,rve tie 
cause. He became firet president of Cuba libre. 

"I am old," he said, "but please God I shall see ' 
Cuba freed, and then f can die contented." 
He was deeply interested in the wel£ue of his bir 
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relatiye, Eyangelina, and gladly accepted photographs 
I had taken of her in prison. This revived old 
memoriesi for civil strife divides tlie most united 
of families, and ties are rudely snapped never to be 
rejoined. ^Poor child I" he mused, **as queenly as 
her mother. We Cubans have all had sad histories." 

The week passed quickly, for there were many 
families to visit, and much to see. It was here I 
met Seilorita Iluminada Agremonte, one of Cuba's 
most devoted daughters. She is happily named for 
her sweet disposition, and hundreds of Cumogueyan 
patriots invoke a blessing on her for gentle ministra- 
tions to the sick and wounded. To the old marquis 
she is devoted; and a union of this May with Decem- 
ber is possible, for Don Salvador is very young for 
his jrears, and wishes to leave his estates to tlie girl 
he has known from her babyjlays. 

Here, in the heart of Cuba libre, I realized even 
more that the Republic was practically an established 
fact In the prefect*s house near by, the children of 
the district were taught to read and write, and study 
the history of their country from school books printed 
in the official press. There were five papers pul>- 
lished in the field, the best of which, **E1 Cubano 
Libre,*' the official organ of Camaguey, ediled and 
produced by Captain Ortiz, boasted of tolerable wood- 
cuts, and was unique in the annals of illustrated 
journalism. 

Though every citizen worked for the good of the 
republioi there was a Cuban currenoy of $l,(K)Ot(K)0 
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Citizens of Cuba 

silver, and postage stamps of aU values wew issued 
in 90. Both dollars and stamps have been eagerly 
sought after by curio-hunters, and the profitslccru. 
mg have purchosed rifles and cartridges. 

Acconling to official statistics, Puerto Principe in 
87 hod 67,789 inhabitants, and Santiago de Cuba 
provmce 272,819. Allowing for an inci^ase of popu- 
lation untU the opening of the war, and deducting 
«ie number of residents living in the few cities in the 
East occupied by Spain, the statement that 240 000 
people in tiiese two provinces lived under the adniin- 
wtmtioii of the Insui^gent Government, and contribu- 
ted to the maintenance of tlio rovolution, is justified. 
Iho Cubans tiiero address each otiier as •^Ciudadono •• 
(citizen) with much gmvity. 

The marquis kindly guided me to all pointe of 
interest in the Najaza district, including the tallews. 
or government workshops, in which tlie skilled arti- 
«ans m the field work "por Cuba.- There aie 
seveml shoe^hops, for hides aw plentiful; and in 
Najaza complete equipments weie tumed out, toler- 
Ob e machetes from scrap iron, scabbards, cases, dis- 

In a separate taller, saddles of tiie McClellan pat- 
tern were made for the cavaliy, and ropes of mahagna 

.^t''^'^i''''T ""^ •^^^'^^^ •"^ sudadenm. or 
•toiw saddle-pads, were mode by the women and chfl/ 
dren. Beef fat, saponified with wood ash, «,rved a. 
the soap of the community. Honey was plentiful. 
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and the melted wax made excellent "dip" candles. 
Salt was obtained by refraction on the coast at Cam- 
bote, the work being performed by convicts sentenced 
by the insurgent courts for civil offences. 

The marquis was very popular. At every house 
we passed, tiny children would tear out, a pack of 
savage curs at their heels, shouting joyously at our 
approach; and white or black, the old gentleman 
knew all by name. At Peru, where several noted 
families reside, a feast was given in our honor, some 
officers from the fight also being present. Several 
fair patriots rode out to meet the party, singing a 
patriotic eulogy, and scattering flowers on the visi- 
tors. I also attended the wedding-feast of the eldest" 
Miss Agremonte, who married one of Don Salvador's . 
aides. A palatial residence I visited in the district 
was owned by Pedro Betencotrrt, the massive brother- 
in-law of my host, and who acted as chief of commis- 
sary. His daughter was delirious with fever, so we 
did not make the stay we had anticipated. 

Well concealed in the bush at Najaza is the fa- 
mous Fonseca hospital, the finest in the field. Tlie 
director, Balbino Lopez, was bom in Spain, but 
worked day and night for the sick insurgents, and 
such Spaniards as had cared to desert or were aban- 
doned on the field. The wards were airy and well 
fitted, and among interesting patients were Major 
Rodrigues, brother to tlie Havana commander, and 
M. Carbon, the French chemist, and inventor of the 
explosive bearing his name. He. had been nearly 
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Captain La Rosa 

blown to pieces by the premature explosion of a 
chaige, and his life was only saved by constant at- 
tention. The one-time editor of •*La Discusion" 
of Havana was also an inmate. 

One young captain, the son of a Principe lawyer, 
lay dying. Hit in the hip-joint ten nionths before 
by a brass-cappod bullet, he had lain helpless, with- 
out comforts or luxuries. Three operations and am- 
putation had been unsuccessful by reason of the lack 
of appliances in the bush; but fearing even a tacit 
recognition of belligerency might be claimed, the 
Spaniards refused the father permission to bring his 
dying son to the city, or even to pass their lines to 
see him. 

Riding two leagues farther, and entering the fer- 
tile valley of tiie Polvorin, we desctied the figure of 
an old woman vigorously filling a grave. Turning 
from her ghoulish task, she rushed to the marquis 
with hands extended. •* Viva la Rosa I " yelled the 
escorts and thus was I introduced to Captain Rosa, 
the Florence Nightingale or Clara Barton of Cuba. 

^A poor Spaniard,'' she said apologetically, nod- 
ding to the grave, ^aud my boys are all too sick/' 
DetaUing men to finish the task, we rode to the hos- 
pital. La Rosa ^ is a creole, who in '67 inherited a 

1 La Rom In Cunmftwy occupied s timiUr potitloii to Ia Reins 
de CuIm of tlie Weft, Mra. HemMidei, s refined joung CabMi Uul/ • 
who followed her doctor hiuhand to tho field to tend tick patriot*. 
Dr. Henuuidei U/ ill hinMelf in the Manmnui Hof piul, nenr Bmnetl 
Bpiritue, when Colonel Orono cnptnred the place. Thie bmte 
delibcntti/ Utw oat the /oong doctor't hmiM at ho ligr on Me pal- 
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■mall estate from the fiimily she had aerved. When 
the war broke out she opened her house, and devoted 
aU for the sick and wounded. Through the ten 
yean' war she kbored, and in *95 she had treated 
the first man wounded in Camaguey, and again 
opened up her estate for the cause, for which Oomes 
gazetted her captain. She had fifty-eight patients 
when we called, and raised, prepared, and cooked 
everything for them. She abo disUUed medicines 
from herbs unbiown in recognized pharmaceutics, 
but efficacious nevertheless. 

At Lomo Alto, we dined with Dr. Luaces, Ueu- 
tenant-governor of Uie province. He is virtually an 
American, and left his practice in Philadelphia to aid 
the establishment of a civil government under the 
revolutionists. He did effective work in organizing 
the prefecturas in the Eastr-and establishing a postal 
service. He was tiien preparing to dispatch one of 
tiie Sony mail-boats tiiat slipped through the block- 
ading line, either to the Bahamas or Jamaica at regu- 
lar intervals, and thus sustained communication with 

the outer world. 

In this district, General Xavier Vega, an officer 
who had done excellent service with Oomes, was 
camped on parole, awaiting court-martial for neglect 
of duty. He was the seventh leader of Cuba, but he 
twice allowed the Spaniards to round up cattie with- 

let with UfwIMAniitsnMuid him. The other pfttientf were fttoo 

Mvrtowl; the joaag Udy alone wm epered. I iMt esw her Is 

fUwum, s iirliOBer, snd Mng takes to s penal •etUement, by 

Wejlei^a order. ^^^ 
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Security in the Manigua 

out attacking them, and his efficiency in the past did 
not save him from disgrace and loss of command. 
The regulations of the peripatetic Government were 
rigidly enforced and respected accordingly. Colonel 
Ramon succeeded Vega. One of the brightest officers 
on his staff was Captain Enrique- Martinez,* the 
youngest son of the noted Martinez family of Havana. 
That night we reached the estate of Se&ora Pina at 
Sabanilla. I was amazed to find this refined Cuban 
home remaining intact, close to the Camino Real, but 
the Spaniards had never ventured in that direction, 
and the se&ora and her three pretty daughters lived 
fearlessly in a district swarming with rebels. They 
were of course patriotic to a fault, and extended hos- 
pitality to all officers in the vicinity; but that these 
educated ladies could live unprotected in the country 
with all sorts and conditions of rebels around, is an 
eloquent tribute to the discipline governing the scat- 
tered bands, and the respect ever shown to women 
by the Cuban army. Colonel Vivanco, the young 
Secretary of State, who has since married one of the 
daughters, was visiting them, and leaving the mar- 
quis to confer with him, I pressed on to Sabanita de 
Vie, where General Roloff was camped. He was 
busily formulating a scheme to destroy part of the 
Trocha, by exploding two hundred and fifty bombs 
simultaneously on the line. He had established quite " 
a pretentious factory, but the American invasion obvi- 
ated the necessity for the demonstration. 
With his leg fixed in oepo de oampana, or tough 
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.tock, . ho™ tot, «hom I recogitod » the y»""8 
; ,r»k<,d .0 Uk. him mlh my e^.rl t. Bn8.d..r 

,ho« hce h, tad .u,l=n. The e"™ ""' P.™'* 
lie by deaU,, .nd I felt » d«"W« ■»'«"»' '" '^, 
™i„„e, »h.n he Mked m. t« detou, a league O.n 
rm^htl, <a™.eU » the wile he h.>a ■;,» med b« 
t^Lntl. hefon, .»d had "bom.wed " the ho™e 
rli. She proved, me,. g^anJ^J^"^ 
pleaded .o hard lo. her young .,»u.e that I ga.e 
Mm iTn «. hour t<. .U>y »ith her, hop,„g ..neerely 
r-„.d mount and holt«.h h,. «He ^lund h,m 
He eame up at the appointed time, true to h» .ord, 
^T:ir«h.e,«euUy.ble U, i„U„c.d. .utoenU, 
TX hi. ae,uit..l, on U„ plea that he had two 
Wleave, and talUhly borrowed the horn to v»,t 
te wifehe had married, only to be parted from by 
Iha ehang. of the goremment headq»»rte"-^ 

South S Puerto Principe the eouut, » oF". -"J 
lh.~ wa. an abundanoe of aupplies. The Cama- 
X»^i. hoepitahle » a fault, "^ ^"jr. 
Lmhoua. one pueed, the owner cam. forth lo take 
^, horee. inv^g you with natur. .up u„m » 

f "'°.irC^ ."-Ltd prid^f race. D,- 

rnlr 'r.hr.ld CtlUau eoleoi..., they b.,. 
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Camagucy 

virtually practised endogamy; and one Cubanita I 
know, was spoken of in awed pity, for she was acta- 
ally going to muny a young man from the next pror- 
inco. Camaguey is rightly termed the Kentucky of 
Cuba, and the cbormiDg people of the province have 
good reason to he proud aa the Artibana. Tliey ara 
the oldest and roost patriotic Cubans in the island. 
The countrywomen are exceedingly graceful, and 
when dressed for fiesta in tlieir simple white gowns, 
they could take tlioir plnco in any social gutlicring 
without notice. Yet the education of the middle 
farming class is very olcmcntary, and numbers of 
these graceful creatures can neither read nor write. 
I met muny accomplished Cuban Indies also in tite 
manigua, some who had been educated in the Sacred 
Heart or otlier American institutions. 

Cuban women marry at a tender age, and families 
of over twenty ore common. The white paciRciM 
have many admirable traits, and exceedingly few 
vices. Intoxicating litiuors are unknown oubiide the 
cities, and home is the only attraction they liave. 
Though Weylerism hos exterminated the bulk of 
tliese people, the residue can yet form tlie foundation 
of n flourishing race, strengtiicned by immigration. 

Parts of Camaguey, especially the eastern Inrdcrs, 
and the succeeding country in the Cauto district, are 
very thickly wooded. The exuberance of the Cuban . 
forest is incrediUe, and ci^uals the profuse tangle of 
the African jungle. The ground is covered with 
decaying leaves and rotting trunks, around which 
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brilliant lizards dart oontinuouslyi and pythons of 
yaiying size abound. • Tlie lower trees form a can- 
opy with the adnascent oreepers that circle upward 
from the dense undergrowth. Royal palms, v/ith 
smootli columnar stems and finely pinnated leaves, 
usually fringe the woods, but even tliey are entwined 
with the parasitic plants and creepers that tangle tlie 
branches of the brighter trees in a vast struggle for 
existence and upward growth, that remind one of M. 
Rochegrosse's ^Angoisse Uumaine/' Wild boars 
and deer are common in tho inner recesses, though 
cartridges were not, and they were thus seldom mo- 
lested. Tlie scorpion on land and tlio cayman or 
crocodile in the rivers and brooks are alone to be 
avoided. Cuban snakes are generally harmless, the 
iguana and chameleon abound. There are birds in 
abundance, of beautiful plumage ; parrots and hum- 
ming-birds are tlie most dT^mmon. Vultures, bat- 
tened on oarrion, make efficient scavengers, and 
nature has supplied both saprophagans and sapro- 
phytes in abundance to deal witli the decaying mat- 
ter of their respective kingdoms. The timber of 
Cuba is especially valuable, ebony, mahogany, cedar, 
and otiier cabinet woods abounding. 

On February 2 I visited Guimaro, a strongly for- 
tified little city captured by Garcia the previous year. 
While sighting the Hotchkiss gun during the at- 
tack on this city, Osgood, the famous athlete and 
son of a brave American officer afterwards at Santi- 
agO| fell fatally wounded. 



An Incident of Guimaro 

A terrible incident of the siege was related to me 
by an ex-Spanish sei^eant, captured with tlie garri- 
son, but who, witli eighty others, elected to remain 
witli the rebels ratlier than bo liberated to misemble 
treatment in tlic Imperial army. Rita Snlcedo, tlie 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a loyal Spanish planter, 
was secretly betrothed to tlie Cuban administrator of 
her fatlier*s estate near the town. When Weyler*s 
atrocities rang tlirough the island this young man 
joined his countrymen in Uie field. Before Gui- 
maro was attacked, he sent unsigned letters to her, 
by a guard he had known in tho daj's of peace. 

The rebel artillery awoke tlie libidinous Spaniards 
of die garrison one morning, and they swore that a 
traitor liad betrayed the fact that tlicy luid little food 
left to witlistand a siege, the convoy being tlien due. 
Tlie officers drank up the rum stores, and a tipsy 
party started a spy hunt. One Cuban pacifico wos 
killed in tlie street, and then tlie rumor Uiat Sefiorita 
Rito, tlio belle of tlie city, liad received letters from 
rebels, became noised abroad. They seized tlie sen- 
tiy who had passed tlie missives through Uie lines, 
and the frightened man confessed, saying that none 
but simple love messages were sent. Mid tlie roar 
of battle this party of ruffians dashed into Salcedo*s 
residence. The fatlier loudly protested that he was 
a loyal Spaniard, and fought like a lion when they 
tried to seize the horror-stricken girl who clung to 
him. ^It was too horrible,*' said the ex-seigeant; 
**the poor father prayed and cursed. He begged 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

tbem to apora hu cbild; swore she was afl innocent 
aa the Madonna; but they tore her Erom his grasp 
and dragged her half dead wi^i fear to the veranda; 
a nooM wu put round the beautiful throat. Ui 
madiel The fmil girl was hauled up with a fearful 
jerk. The gtacef ul fonn was coiiTulsed, the beauti- 
ful bosom heaved; Dioa miol the child was dead. 
No, SeiLorl I did not care to serve longer under ofS- 
cetB that permitted such a deed." 

From Gnimaro to Bayamo, the road is excellent, 
and passing south of the hiatorical Zanjon, where the 
treaty of '78 was signed, we ciXMsed the Rio Jobobo 
into Orients on February 8. 

General Enrique Coluzzo was at Santa Luisa, quar- .. 
teted in a palatial residence fumiahed probably by 
Maple. For five days- previous we had traversed 
a bod district and suffered many privations through 
pnirie firea. Thanks, however, to my hoepitahle lioat, 
and his chief of staff, Colonel Hernandez, I was soon 
refreshed in body and mind by a bath, a meal, clean 
elothea, and sleep. Colonel Choiles Hemandes, then 
of Colazzo's staff, is the typical American Cuban. 
Retaining the warm-hearted and chivalrous traits of 
his raoe, but reared in the free atmosphere of the 
United States, and ontamisbed by the environment 
of Spain's modiaavol civilization, he is a living exom- 
^ of what the true Cuban may be nnder happier 
anspices. 

This command led the assault against Victoria de 
Lm Tonaa, the fourth eity of Santiago. It was cap* 
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Capture of Las Tunas 

tared on September 18, '97, by Garcia, after three 
days* hard fighting. Weyler reported the city as 
impregnable, and its fall caused great chagrin in 
Spain. Standing in an open plain, it was defended 
by twenty-one blockhouses, and a heavy stone cuar- 
tel, which was alone garrisoned by two hundred 

m 

men. By throwing up intrenchments at night, Grarcia 
was able to hold his ground with small loss. His 
tactics might have been profitably followed by Shafter, 
botli against San Juan and Caney, where infantry 
were exposed to a galling fire, and positions stormed 
without artillery support. Ck)lonel Funston was in 
command of tlie artillery manned by Americans and 
Cubans. The guns were intrenched within four 
hundred yards of the city, and for three days the 
bombardment continued, until the outworks and forts 
were reduced. The stone cuartel remained standing. 
The Cubans then stormed the city, the dynamite gun 
was rushed through a breach in the back of a house, 
and opened fire through a window against the cuartel 
just across the street, which was soon in ruins. The 
garrison then capitulated. The insurgent loss was 
sixty-three, including an Englishman, Major Chap-^ 
lean, killed by Funston *s side. Of the fifteen hun- 
dred defenders, forty per cent were killed or wounded. 
The latter wore well cared for, and all tlie captured 
soldiers were liberated on the signed promise of their 
commander that they should be returned to Spain and 
no longer bear arms. This promise General Luque 
never kept, and many of the men, enraged at 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

retam to duty^ doBorted to tho Cubans. The bloody 
guerillas taken in Los Tunas were tried by oourt- 
martial and sixty of them executed. All conacripted 
Spaniards were spared. The guerilla fienda received 
no meroy from the Cubans, and though for more 
equal wars give precedents, I think greater clemency 
might have been exercised. Men avenging tlie honor 
and death of wives and sisters at the hands of such 
brutes may be excused severity, but despite their 
crime, an execution of sixty at once was demoralizing 
to the victorious force. 

In Tuiiaa I discovered . dozens of shrapnel, fired by 
the Cubans, unexploded. Upon close examination I 
lounck the fuses were dummies, the bursting chargo 
sand. Some rascally firm had supplied the fake pro* 
jeotiles al an exorbitant price in New York, knowing 
full well that filibusten» co^ got no redress in 
Federal courts* 

At the end of January^ ^8, General Pando from 
Manzanillo planned extensive operations with 85,000 
men. Three columns were to march simultaneously 
against Garcia: General Luque from Holguin; Vara 
del Rey, killed later at El Caney, from Jiguani; and 
Linaies from Santiago. Thus assailed from all sides, 
Garcia was to be annihilated. Early in February, 
Luque and Vara del Rey had joined columns at San 
Francisco, and though warned that I could not con- 
tinue my journey, I had no stupendous difficulty in 
evading the enamy, and seeing the futility of their 

novementi* 
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Garcia's American Officers 

During one running fight that I witnessed. General 
Luque*s son was dangerously wounded, and the 
whole column placed at fault by four himdred rebel 
cavalry, who marched and countermarched on the 
flanks, firing into the ranks, but never fighting a 
pitched battle against the 12,000 soldiers. The 
number of Spanish shell fired into the woods without 
touching this skeleton force, before Luque retired to 
Gibara, I cannot estimate. 

When riding south to Jiguani a few days later, I 
went ahead, and through a faulty guide I rode into 
the enemy, and escaped capture only by swimming 
my horse across the broad and swift Cauto River that 
threatened every moment to sweep me down stream 
to be riddled by the forts at Embarcadero. I re- 
crossed later in safety, and rejoined my escort, who 
had camped in the woods. As we advanced east- 
ward, cattie grew scarcer, and we should have fated 
badly but for the fortunate advent of Brigadier 
Portuondo, who had a stock of smoked beef or 
pemmican. 

During a brief visit to the command of Colonel 
Esteban, I met two American artillery officers. Major 
Joyce, then going to the Government, and Major 
Latrobe, now captain, U. S. A. I had nearly starved 
for a week, and Latrobe generously insisted that I 
should take a square meal from his very scanty store. 
Penny, Jones, Janey, and Divine, the other American 
officers witii Garcia, I missed by a few houn. They 
were tiien preparing to leave Cuba after months of 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

arduoufl senrice. At Guiniaro, Las Tunas, Giusa, 
and a dozen hard-fought battles they did yeoman 
service. 

On February 12, camped in a cow-shed at El 
Jardin, I was awakened at an early hour by a breath- 
less guide. ^Despierte usted, Seftoritol For 6od*s 
sake get out from here I General Vara del Rey is but 
a mile away; his advance guard is just coming in! ** 
We packed up and rode out rapidly, only to be 
stopped by a second scout. *^ Haiti as you value 
your life, sir I The gringoes are just ahead, camped 
on that hill.*' We were between two columns. Por- 
tuondo had sent his impedimenta into the woods, and 
struck across country to the South; but I was anxious 
to reach Greneral Garcia and complete my mission. 
To turn off meant days of delay, so I joined a ragged 
Cuban guerilla preparing tQjikirmish, hoping to get 
through during the fight. 

Six Cubans held a dummy position, firing re- 
peatedly at the advance guard. When they retired, 
the enemy with a loud cry of ^Viva Espafial'* 
dashed up to capture the trinchera. In a moment 
I saw the tactics — the place was mined. A young 
lieutenant led the useless charge, and I shuddered to 
think of his fate. The electrician, a French chemist, 
lay in the grass behind me. ^ Let her go, my brave I ** 
yelled our oomandante. A muffled roar followed. 
It was a moment too soon. The young Spaniard 
staggered back, blinded by fragments of earth and 
stone, his &ce streaming with blood; others were 
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A Narrow Escape 

injured, but one only was killed. Fired a second 
later, the bomb would have Uown to pieces the en- 
tire company. 

Latin courage is curious; the ardor that after suc- 
cess will lead men to rush unrestrained to death or 
victory is damped by reverse. Cuban and Spaniaid 
show the same characteristic. The eager Cubans 
who had waited impatiently to chaige into tlie enemy 
under cover of the explosion, now hurriedly retired, 
allowing tlie Spaniards to camp unchecked. 

The major collected fifteen of his cavalry to escort 
me three leagues beyond tlie enemy. We passed the 
bkckened ruins of the town of Baire, the cemeteiy 
of which still remained intact, though next day the 
Imperial troops terribly defiled the graves of those 
interred by the insuigents. Over the gate, under a 
skull and cross-bones, the following legend was in- 
scribed: ^Sum quod oris, fui quod es.** (I am 
what thou wilt be, I have been what thou art) 

We rode on into an open plain fringed with woods, 
and though two houses were smouldering, we had no 
tliought of Spaniards there, when a volley rang from 
the trees. Our jaded horses intelligently responded 
to the spur, and we crouched in the saddle and gal- 
loped madly to cover. But the enemy's aim was 
execrable. The pentacapsular Mausers fire quickly, 
and five distinct volleys rang out before we had 
reached the trees. At eight hundred yards' range, andf 
despite the flat trajectory of the rifles, no one was hit, 
though the bullets whistled uncomfortably about us. 
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It began to rain; we had lost our trail, but we 
plunged forward through the calamiferous swamps 
and dense bush, seeking a place to camp. Seeing 
Ughts ahead we rode cautiously toward them. To 
my relief the friendly challenge rang out, ^ Alto I 
Qui<n ya?*' I was about to reply ^ Cuba I '* when to 
my utter astonishment the guide yelled ^Espo&il'* 
and whispering ** Spaniards I ** galloped madly away* 
The Spanish outpctot, thinking to entrap usy had 
given the Cuban challenge, and thanks only to the 
** practice*' who detected the Peninsular accent, were 
wo saved. The seutiy, thinking by the answer that 
we were a friendly party, loudly shouted to reassure 
us, saying they were Spanianls, not ^mnmbis,'' that 
the challenge was a ruse, and wo must come back. 

At a late hour we off-saddled until dayllgiit and 
tlien found our road. On ^lie afternoon of tlie 16th, 
heavy firing was heard at Descanso. A company of 
Oarcia's infantry was skirmishing with Vara del 
Rey*s column, then erecting a heliograph tower and 
fort on a hill to signal between Santiago city and 
Jiguani. 

It was nearly dark when we rode round the enemy's 
flank, and found General Sanchez coolly camped, with 
his small escort, within a mile of them. We slept 
that night with spent bullets sputtering around, and 
at daybreak I reached General Calixto Ghircia's^ 

* Oencral Q«fels had om of the most picturMqae ncords of the 
war. Hit father waa a wealth/ land-owner, and when the war 
hroke onl la lOS joanf Calizto Oarda took the field with a large 
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General Garcia 

headquarters, a league distant, and ended the perilous 
ride. 

contingent of hit father's lahorert. After contidcrahle ■erriee, 
daring which he captured Jiguani and UolguiUf he led a tmall force 
against the Spaniards at Sanu Maria on September 8, 1873. His 
command was surrounded and cut up a Imost to a roan. Tlie caralr/ 
spurred in to capture the leader, and after firing fire Munds from 
his rerolver, he turned tlie sixth against himself. Tlic ball, passing 
miraculousi/ up through the chin and roof of his moutli, came out 
of his forehead. He laj long unconscious, and an oiBcer riding orer 
the field recognised the leader and ordered him to bo brought in. 
Contrarj to expectation lie lived, was court-martiallcd, and sen- 
tenced to be shot with four other leaders. On the fatal morning 
he was too weak to stand, so the imposing spectacle took place with* 
out him. 

Maceo led his followers against Manxanillo, determined to effect 
a rescue, and as the guard there was small, the wounded prisoner 
was rowed out to the warship '*8an Francisco de Borja ** for safetj. 
Tlie Carlist rebellion liad broken out, and the rery next dajr the 
Spanish fieet waa ordered home* and Garcia was thus taken to 
Spain. 

After eight jears in prison at Valencia, he was released and went 
to New York. In 1888 he was the chosen leader of the Ouerra 
chiquita, or little war. His expedition was stopped in the United 
States, and he went from Jamaica In a small boat to Santiago, onlj 
to find the insurgents had heard of his frustrated trip and had 
dispersed. For weeks, thousands of soldiers hunted for him, and a 
price was placed on his head, dead or alive. Then Blanco issue<l 
an amnest/, offering free pardon and the llbert/ also of Jos4 
Maceo, then in prison, if Garcia would surrender and leare Cuba. 
On these terms he came In, and bj explicit orders from Madrid, 
both he and Maceo were shipped to SJiahi and sentenced to life 
imprisonment 

Blanco protested against aaeh treacherf, and threatened to 
resign; so Garcia was liberated on parole. Maceo escaped to 
Gibraltar, where an ofltelous police Inspector gare him up to Spain. 
Tlie British GoTemment Imnicdlatelj discharged their oflklal, and 
demanded the return of the priaoDer, arrested wrongf ulljr on British 
territory. Tliua Maceo also escaped his fate. 

Oafela» held nnder aurrelllanoe, aiadt hla Urfaif b/ teaching 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

English, And flntU/ gained a poiition in the Spaniih Danlc. He 
gave hii torn an ezcelient education, the eldest graduating at Cam- 
bridge UniTeraitj. Carlos and Juito, the two younger, obtained 
their degreci in Madrid. When We/ler went to Cuba, Calixto 
Garcia determined to escape and take the field against his notoriousl/ 
bmtal eneroj of 'OS, With his son Carlos he escaped on horseback, 
sncoessf ull/ crossed the frontier, aixl eTentuall/ reached New York. 
There the/ purchased and outfitted the steamship " Hawkins," for 
Cuba, and secretly left harbor only to be wrecked off Sandy Hook. 
ScTeral were drowned, guns, ammunition, and stores were lost, 
and Garcia and his staff were picked up by a steamer, and landed 
half dead in New York, to be arrested for filibustering. He and 
his son were released on their own bond for $2000 each, and after 
cautiously working day and night to fit out the S. S. " Bermuda," 
they forfeited bond and sailed for Cuba, landing safely a few days 
later. With Gomei in tiio West, the revolution had waned in Oriente, 
but the prestige of the new leader strengthened the cause, and he 
mobillaed and maintained the only force in Cuba that could truly 
be called an army corps. 

Justo Garcia, the third son, was then practising dentistry In 
Manila, but lie left to Join his father in Cuba. £mbarking for Lon- 
don on an English liner, he landed at Port Said, where the steamer 
touched and was pounced vpon by the Spanish consul. The British 
captain protested, but as the arcgst took place in a treaty port, 
where all countries have equal rights, the prisoner was removed to 
Spain. The anthorities had only the vaguest suspicion that he 
would Join the rebellion, but ho was the " son of his father," and 
that gained him a life sentence In the penal colony at Chafarlnas* 
North Africa. Being well supplied with money, the young Cuban 
Induced a Greek fruit-seller, who made trips from a neighboring 
IsUuid, to take him off. In a sorry row boat, Garcia, a fellow- 
patriot Plana, and the Greek, set out on the night of August 4, 1807» 
and after a perilous and almost unprecedented voyage for snch a 
eraft, they reached Nemours. The French authorities allowed 
them to leave Algiers for France, but they notified Madrid, and 
extradition was asked and granted for them as Anarchists. In 
Republican France the two men were taken from the train at 
Cette, to be turned over to the Spanish authorities, but the prompt 
action of Garcia's brother-in-law, an American physician in Paris, 
delayed the delivery, and finally the police modified the action by 
expelling them from France. A few weeks later both men had 
landed from the "Dauatlees" and wm fighting for Cabalibvi. 
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Colonel Garcia 

Colonel Carlos Garcia, the most eflkient oflker I met in Cuba, 
had made himself famous by capturing a Spanish gunboat on the 
Rio Cauto. He organixed the forces in that dilBcuit district, 
isolating Spanish posU and attacking the convoys, until the two 
thousand mules at ManxanlUo and the vast store of bullock-carts 
were lost or abandoned, and communication was only possible by a 
flotilla on the river. With Rabbi, liis forces took Guisa, and he led 
the attack on Guamo in person. Here eighty per cent of the Cuban 
forces were killed or wounded. While I was in Oriente^ General 
Garcia was giving his younger son tlie chance to win his spurs by 
detailing him for the most diflksult and dangerous commissions. 
At the San Francisco fight against Luque, he led the cavalry and 
was advanced one grade for his daring. Garcia also had two 
daughters. The elder is married to Dr. Whitmarsh of Paris. 
The younger, Mercedes, the Idol of her father, was an invalid from 
youtli. At every opportunity the sick cliild in New York and the 
father in the Cuban wilds exchanged letters, and when I left the 
general, I was specially intrusted with a voluminous epistle for 
Mercedes with some flowers from Las Tunas. The doctors said 
that the hope of seeing her father again, alone had sustained her. 
When he died on his way to Join her to enjoy his weH-earaed feel 
she nevor rallM, and followed her fatlier one week Utor. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PAXDO*t Faxluee. — Garcia's Staff.— Bar ACOA.—OTBE 

THE SlEEEAt.— A FeIOHTFUL StOEM .— A NlOHT ATTACK. 

— Unbxfbotbd Suppbe. — Brfoeb Santiago. — The 

GUBEILLA. — I EKTBE THE City,— ClBNFUB0Oi.—00T- 
RAOEE A0AIK8T BeITONB. 

After my narrow escapes in passing Pando*8 
heavy columns tliat were attempting to hem in 
Garcia, I expected to see some interesting fighting. 
But the enemy always seemed to pass our camp by 
half a league, though the Cuban flag flew in an open 
district, and the escort oLtiie general was quartered 
in laige sheds of palm-leaf, similar to the camp shel- 
ters used by the British army in west Africa. After 
witnessing tlie futility of such vast operations against 
this small force, only two conclusions were possible. 
The Spaniards either realized that their cause in 
Cuba was lost, and exertion beyond an aimless march 
of devastation to mislead the people at home was use- 
less, or the generals were wilfully prolonging the 
struggle for tlie spoils accruing, regardless of their 
country's impending ruin. 

I was with Gk)neral Oaroia for some weeks in the 
open and fertile district of the Cauto River, close to 
the Spanish towns of Jiguani and Bayamo. Extra 
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Spanish Operations 

outposts were thrown out around camp, and from a 
neighboring loma we frequently watched the columns 
moving like light-colored snakes over the plain. We 
could see the heliograph on El Galletta flashing in- 
structions to the army in tlio field, and tlius eveiy 
move was revealed to the Cubans, who knew the 
code. At daybreak a party of rebel cavalry would 
sally forth to skirmish, and the thunder of musketry 
would roll through tlie trees for hours. At night 
Uie horsemen would return, muddy and bedraggled, 
bringing in perhaps one man wounded, or reporting 
one killed. I witnessed numerous skirmishes, after- 
wards locating the Spanish positions by piles of cart- 
ridge oases almost uselessly expended, and invariably 
some Spanish graves. In tliese so-called battles, llie 
bushwliackers gained tlie advantage, and tlie wretclied 
Spanish boys wondered why their officers did not 
either rout the enemy, or stay safely in the cities. 
Naturally tliey had little to gain, the ofiScers eveiy- 
thiug, in Uie faked Spanish victories tliat were daily 
cabled to Madrid and foisted on tlie ever-hopeful 
Spaniards. The cross of San Fernando, so liberally 
distributed by the Queen Regent as a reward for 
extraordinary bravery, was seldom if ever deserved 
by the recipients ; not Uiat gallantry in action was on 
unknown quality, but because tlie recommendation 
from the general went usually to the highest bidder. 

General Garcia was a groat admirer of the United * 
States, and also of England and her colonial policy. 
While he did not directly favor annexation, he fully 
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realized that it was eventually inevitable. Cuba, 
ks felt, muHt form tier owQ government firat, and 
become an independent republic that could then 
honorably Bcek admission to the Union. Forcible an- 
nexation would not bo tolerated by the Cubans, since 
they had not fought three yeure only to change moateni. 
Tlie general bad selected for hiu staS chiefly offi- 
cers educated in the States. Colonel Collazo, brother 
of tlie General of Las Tunas, was chief of staff. 
Colonel Arango, a well known society man before 
tlie war, Colonel C. M. Poey, commanding the cav- 
alry Escolbv, Colonel Nicolas de Cardenas, who can 
boast the biuest blood of Old Castile, and Colonel 
Torriente, once chief aide to Gomc£,'wore prominent 
officers in tlio Estodo Mayor. The son of the late 
General Alarti had taken up the mantle of his sire 
and was with the staff. Anotlier college graduate 
from New York, Slajor Miranda, Majors Lorie and 
Macliado, Captains Ferrera and Martinez, Lieuten- 
ants Rosado and Goodrich were other officera serving 
at the time. A New York lawyer named Pocy waa 
in clutrgo of a llutchkitw battery, and luid just re- 
turned from successfully bombarding a Caut4) port; 
Ilia brother, afterwards surgeon, U. S. A., was with 
the medical force. Three hrothera Portuondo held 
commands in the artilleiy, which consisted of seven- 
teen guns, ranging from the modem Sims Dudley to 
an old Sevillian bronze cannon. Lieutenant Prsval, 
brother of tlie American viceKX>nBul in Santiago, waa 
chief of the line of communications. 
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The sorgeoD-in-chief of Oriente, Colonel Valiente, 
is known beyond Cuba by his self-registering clinical 
thermometer. He generously insisted that I should 
share his pavilion, which was also his operating and 
consulting room and dispensary. He was with Gen- 
eral Jos^ Maceo when he was killed at £1 Gato, and 
among other mementos of the war, he gave me the 
fatal bullet, which he had extracted. 

A most interesting figure in east Cuba was General 
Rabbi, tiie famous old Indian warrior. He was of 
magnificent proportions, and made an imposing figure 
when mounted. Creneral Menocal, conmianding the 
Guisa district, is well-known in America as an en- 
gineer, and his brother, then a brigadier in the West, 
painted the ^ Lauding of Columbus " for the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. 

One could but be struck with the patriotism that 
had led such men as these into the field. Realizing 
that while license abounded, liberty under Spain was 
as the Kalendo) Gra>co, tliey had, witli their race, 
struggled against the usurpation of nuin over man, 
first peacefully, but later with armed protest. The 
patriots lacked material, bpt supreme resources come 
from extreme resolution, and their resolves were 
steadfast, though many an anonymous and forgotten 
hero sacrificed life itself. The Cubans gilded terrible 
realities with the ideal of freedom, but tlieir su£Fe(^ 
ings were intense, and since I have seen and know, 
I desire to pay tribute, let those scorn who may. 

Early in March, Colonel Victa, a survivor of the 
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** Tilly,** landed with a smaller expedition at Puerto 
Padre. His advent with the news of the diplomatic 
tension between Washington and Madrid, caused 
great excitement in camp. In response to inquiries 
brought by this expedition from the State depart- 
ment, to ascertain the strength of the insuigents and 
their probable attitude in case of war, and since I had 
now procured the signed statements of eveiy loader 
of note, unanimously rejecting autonomy, and tlio 
exact status of the rebels was of some moment in 
Washington, it was deemed expedient for me to 
attempt to reach the capital with reports of my visits 
to the various commands, and despatches from the 
Assembly. After visiting General Sanchez, the bravo 
and popular commander of the Barracoa district, I 
marched south with General Demetrius Castillo, who 
was then assuming commtmd of the distracted dis- 
trict of Santiago City. My trip in the East had pro- 
vided incident, interesting and exciting, to record 
which would fill many books. 

As General Linares was marching north from Sant 
Ana, I left General Castillo, who was preparing to 
oppose the Spaniards with two thousand men, and 
made a forced march with Captain and Lieutenant 
Maestre, hoping to pass round the enemy by night. A 
significant heliograph message, however, announced 
that all operations were suspended, and the column 
retired. Captain Castillo was sent forward with on 
escort to accompany me through the dangerous Son 
district, but he fell sick, and unwilling to delay, 
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Crossing the Sierras 

I pushed forward alope with a servant and guide. 
Riding on the camino, we were held up by a fero- 
cious-looking cavalry squad, apparently guerillas or 
bandits. Fight and flight were impossible, and we 
fearfully threw up our hands, to discover that our 
assailants wore Cuban irregulars, searching for horse- 
thieves. 

At the zona I luckily met Preval, who had just 
been to secure mail over tlio barricade at Sant Ana. 
Colonel Congera selected guides and a fresh escort, 
and Preval agreed to accompany me over the moun- 
tains. The Sierras rise like a wail, and though I had 
encountered many steep rides in reaching the South, 
we wore now actually mountaineering. We rode zig- 
zag upward the whole day, and finally reached a 
glorious plateau, sprinkled with abandoned coffee 
estatoi and covered with cocoa in paying quantities. 
Apparently the fruit had never been plucked, and 
the ground under the trees was covered with wasted 
kernels. We found food very scarce in the moun- 
tains, unripe guava alone sustaining us. It was bit- 
terly cold also, especially at night, and the change 
developed latent mahiria. Occasionally I shot a 
jutia, or small species of tree bear, yielding rank but 
edible meat, but the journey was a hard one. Tlie 
people in the higher recesses were half-barbarous, 
Indio-negroes, mixed descendants of those who had 
fled to the hills to escape cruel taskmasters. Their 
patois was a curious conglomeration of Spanish, 
Siboney, and French, and they held a precarious 
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exifltonoe. Once we staruok the stironghold of the 
Denites gang, noted brigands in the polniy days. 
They were in sore straits then, but gave us advice, 
lespeot, and chocolate. We rode for miles, ooutinu- 
ously up and down, encountering no one save solitary 
sentinels from the xona^ perched on the rocks, watch- 
ing the movement of the enemy in the strongly in- 
vested Sont Ana vaUey- The Sierras del Cobre rise 
in vast ridges abruptly from the sea, piled back peak 
on peak,^ their sides, clothed with impenetrable thicket, 
jagged with stupendous precipices of volcanic rock 
overlianging the glo6my ravines far below. 

At times our trail led tlirough narrow gorges, the 
rooks rUing grimly in solid walls of basalt and iron- 
stone, while in tlie clefts grew orchids of tlie rarest 
kind; veritable treasures for collectors, who can now 
make the ride. In many-places tlio soil was ferrugi- 
nous and my compass was useless. The ruddy hue of 
the ironstone formed a pleasing contrast with the rich 
emerald of the sparse grass and luxuriant evergreen 
that filled the gorges ; the scenery was magnificent, 
but we paid little attention to the stuiiendous pano- 
rama at our feet My mount went dead knie ; con- 
stant clambering over shai-p stones, with precipitous 
trails and even worse descents, had completely worn 
out bis foiehoofs. It was impossible to lialt, and by 
this time privations and kck of food had so told upon 
us that we had not the strength to walk. Then his 
back gave out, and our trip grew protracted, as I 
could only spur the faithful beast a few miles each day. 

M 
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A Frightful Storm 

The season of las lluvins was over, but we did not 
escape two frightful storms, during one of which, on 
Marah 17, wo nearly lost our lives. It had been a 
bright day, but to^vord tliree o*clock when crossing a 
most dangerous path high on the mountain-side, the 
sudden darkening of tlie sky, and the exlmhition of 
fcutid miasma from tlio valley, foretold 4in approach- 
ing temporal. The sky {^rew black as ink; we had 
no place for shelter, and clung against the trail cut in 
tlie mountain-side, which rose like a wall above, and 
dropped in a stupendous ravine below. When the 
tempest burst in all ito fury, we momentarily ex- 
pected to bo buried into the abyss. The horses 
snorted in torror, and reared and plunged on the 
ledge OS we crouched beside tlie rock, holding tlieir 
bridles. Tlie blackness increased, but the whole 
heavens became sufFuscd in light, the jet clouds 
rolled in flame while the rock trembled witli tlie 
frightful roar of tlmnder Umt followed. The scene 
was wild and magnificent, the rushing wind tore up 
trees by the roots, and wliirled tliem over the peaks, 
great boulders crashed down, fortunately bounding 
over our heads, but covering us in a shower of 
stones. 

My escort, gigantic negroes of ilie mountains, lay 
on their faces, while tlie white sergeant prayed to the 
Vii^in for deliverance. Leaves, stones, brancUcs, 
flew by us; thunder roared at brief intervals, bunt- 
ing, crashing, and ro-ochoing from peak to peak with 
the lurid flashes of eleotric fluid tlmt played aitHind. 
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Wo weio in, not under the storm, the black clouds 
loomed on all sides, rolling together, wrestling and 
parting, and I trust I may never again witness 
so magnificent, yet so frightful a spectacle. Twice 
the earth quaked perceptibly, and a sulphurous smell 
almost overcame us. The old craters and volcanic 
peaks seemed to belch fire and smoke as electric 
clouds hung flaming from the summits. It was as 
if the seventh angel had sounded, and the thunders 
and lightnings and the great earthquake attending 
the doom of Babylon had burst forth. We lay 
speechless with awe, tod one realized the infinite 
weakness and insignificance of mere man when con- 
fronted with the stupendous power of the great 
Unknown. The impressions made upon me during 
that storm will never be effaced. 

The tempest died out as-suddenly as it came, and 
Khen we realized our cramped position, and crept 
painfully onward, our faces bruised, chilled to the 
bone by our wet clothes. Wo descended next day 
into the San Luis Valley, a pass leading into Santi-^ 
ago, and strongly invested by the enemy. We fell 
in with a negro Cuban guerilla and obtained a late 
and unexpected supper. The rebels in reprisal were 
preparing to raid an adjoining ingenio. I was too 
weak to ride out to the fight, but from the camp in 
the foothills could see the brush. The engine-house 
was strongly invested and every aperture belched 
fire. A oandela soon lit up the scene, revealing the 
swarthy faces of the Spaniards, and the black visages 
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A Nocturnal Raid 

of their negro assailants, for save officers there were 
few white insurgents in Santiago. 

Above the crash of rifles rose the rally ^Viva 
Espafial" mingled with ^Viva Cuba y Maceol'* 
from the bronze-throated orientals. It was a weird 
scene, the outhouses were soon blazing, while the 
flumes raced over the cane-field like tlie surging of 
rushing water; from the villa rose the frightened 
screams of women. But the Cuban *fire soon shick- 
ened, and the fuerza came trotting back, reporting 
tlie gringoes too strong. They proudly exhibited 
some prisoners of war, pacificos captured in the lodge, 
including the milkman of the district His cans 
were soon emptied down more needy throats, and 
the men were liberated. Later three soldiers were 
brought in. The insurgents were an irregular band, 
and fearing for the safety of the Spaniards, I hurried 
down to see wliat could be cfone, but the rebels 
shared their supper with the prisoners, and they 
were finally sent to Cambote.^ 

1 I had Tf Kited Cambote prerloail/. Ilore teroral hamlrrd Rpmi- 
iardi were IlTlng; aome deaertera, othcra, including olBcera. had 
formed the gftrriaon captured at Gnita. Garcia had liberated the gai^ 
riton of Lai Tunaa on the written promise of the comandante thai 
the men ahould not airain bear arms. General Lnqve riolated tbb 
pledge, and when Gaiaa fell the garriaon were given proTliional lib> 
er^ onl J b/ Garcia, pending the aftarance of Blanco or Sagatta that 
the oflcera and men ahould be retnmed to Spain if delirered to the 
nearest post These aimple terma were ignored, ao the prisonera re- 
mained. Thej all looked sick and feeble, and though they expressed 
their gratitude to the Cubans for considerate treatment, they were 
indignant against their own countrjrmen for acoming the proriao. 
Their maU went regularly hj the insurgeatboat to Jamaloa, theses 
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Finding we could not pass down the valley to the 
cify, we again took to the hills, crossing the Sierras 
Maestra, rounding midway the Pico Turquino, over 
ten thousand feet above sea level. On the Gran 
Piedra we were above the clouds, and while below 
the day was dull^ our eyes rested over an expanse of 
oloudland resembling snow-covered steppes, with a 
glorious dome of sunlit sky overhsad. 

Passing down the mountain through the vapor was 
extremely dangerous, and several times my horse 
jibbed, where the trail gave sharp turns against the 
side of the rocky precipice. A false step meant cer- 
tain death, and the sure-footed Cuban mounts seemed 
bewildered by the mist A trooper ahead of me had 
much trouble with his steed. I warned him twice 
not to use the spur, but his horse stopped dead and 
he gave it a vicious dig. The frightened beast 
sprang forward, missed its footing, and horse and 
rider made a mad plunge into space. Twice the poor 
fellow screamed, but his fall was unbroken, and he 
was doubtlessly dead before he reached the goi^ 
below. Saddened with this disaster, sickened by 
hardships and difficulties, my nerve gave out, and 

Mng tent to Kl Heraldo for dlitribation, but no r«pliet woro pottlblf . 
Is fctponic to the entrefttiei of thcto nnfortaiuite men, I obtained 
frwh coplot of tbf ttlpttlstiont written 1^ Oenorsl QtrcU, tnd t»rom- 
ked to too that thoj ruicbod Madrid. Tht general sIm wrott a 
penonal letter to Scllor PI j Margal in Madrid, aaking him to exert 
hii Influenoe on behalf of these loldlert. I saw that these letten 
were dellTered ; bat the OTentt that followed obviated the neceeeltjr 
of aetkm. One oflkser. Captain Ferrera, and man/ of the eoldlere 
Joined the laenrgeat army and fought against Spain at Saatlago. 
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A Magnificent Panorama 

thanks only to Preval did we continue the march that 

day. At length we reached the Ojo del Toro, and 

finally sighted La Galleta, beyond which lay Santiago 

City. On March 18, after another frightful climb, 

we reached the fringe of mountains on the coast 

The sea rolled in, far below us, and from that ridge, 

the most extensive view in the world, save the vista 

of Teneriffo, can be obtained. Away to the soutli, 

shrouded in the sunlit haze of the Caribbean, lay 

Jamaica; on the east, toward Maysi, glistened the 

Windward Passage fringed by the southern Bahamas 

and Hajrti. Westward, Santiago seemed a city of 

Liliput, nestling at the foot of the range. Two white 

gunboats, a Ward liner, and the graceful ^ Purisima 

Concepcion,*' resembled four toy ships in a midget 

harbor, while a tiny train steamed leisurely out by 

the head of the bay. Beyond rose the opposite spur 

of the Sierras tliat extend to Manzanillo. Exactly 

three months later, I viewed tliat same scene; but 

with far different emotions, for below flew •*01d 

Glory,'* and the American army was advancing to 

battle for humanity. 

It took us many hours to^ descend to the beach, 
and, in constant fear of discovery, we camped in an 
old coffee-mill at Las Guasimas. At daybreak we 
passed over the Jaragua iron district, owned by the 
Camagle Co. Though the insnigents had made .no 
attempt to invest the coast valley and foothills, 
everything was in ruins, and Weylerism was rampant 
in the only district in east Cuba wher« ther« was 
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positively no excuse for it Crossing by side tnuls, 
we passed the forts and gained the camino leading to 
Caney. I left the escort near the Rio Aguadores, 
where we met an American writer, who had just 
reached the manigua. Giving him my spare equip- 
ment, I rode forward to reconnoitre the Spanish lines, 
and attempt to pass into Santiago city. 

Riding to a bank I was scanning the line of wire 
and forts a mile beyond, when a clatter of hooCi on 
the road alarmed me. I sprang into the saddle, and 
turned my horse toward the thicket; but the half-' 
dead steed staggered painfully, and ere I could uige 
it forward, a returning party of guerilla cantered 
round the bend. The bewhiskered leader, who 
proved to be Colonel Castellvi, of Bourbon blood and 
bloody fame, yelled ** Americano, sirrinderl" as if 
proud of his English. Hras paralyzed witli terror. 
A commission, with government papers, and for the 
Yankees, would be no mean capture ; and the swarthy 
faces of these cut-throats, their grim smiles of satis- . 
faction as they drew their machetes and started 
toward me, and my impending fate, %vere indelibly 
photographed on my j^ind in the brief second of 
indecision that seemed an hour. Thrice I dug in my 
cruel spurs, until my exhausted horse quiverad with 
agony; then he stumbled painfully forward. I could 
feel the machetes of my pursuers uplifted above me 
in my fright, and Bung myself from the saddle, only 
to realize that a barbed fence had checked the enemy. 
Retarded Ijjr boots and spuis, winged by fear, I raced 
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Almost Captured 

to cover as they swarmed through the adjacent 

gap* 
A carbine popped, then a revolver, and as I ducked 

instinctively, I fell headlong, my satchel of papers 
flying from me; but I was up and on again instan- 
taneously, and plunged into the thicket Crawling 
far into the tangle, I could hear my assailants* voices 
as tliey peered into the gaps. Fearful of shots from 
cover, Spaniards seldom ventured into woods. It 
was also past their supper-time, and soon their gut- 
tural cursing was lost in the distance. I ventured 
out just before sunset, and found some Cubans by 
tlie ford. They stood over the body of my servant, 
who had gone for water to prepare grass soup before 
I passed the lines. The poor youth had been 
captured by those guerilla^ and shockingly mutihited 
before death. His eyes were gouged out, his teetli 
smashed, and tlie hacking of the body did not conceal 
the evidence of unnatural torture that had been 
inflicted before death. Tt was too late for me again 
to seek Preval, who died, poor fellow, from the 
hardships of the campaign, two weeks after Santiago 
had fallen, and he had rejoined his girl-wife to enjoy 
the freedom he had fought to achieve. 

Hungiy, faint-hearted, weary, and in an indescrib- 
able state of mind, I directed the Cubans to buiy the 
body, and ttuned toward Santiago. Flanking San 
Juan, I succeeded in reaching a clump of trees near 
the city outposts. Sentries were lazily pacing from 
fort to fort, the evening gun was fired, its echoes 
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reverberating in the hilb, as Spain's banner of blood 
and gold descended from the flagstaff and tlie buglers 
sounded the nightly retreat Officers came from the 
forts, the piquet and patrols were musteredi and 
then, gradually, the stillneas of night settled over 
the community. In the Plaza, a stranded American 
merry-go-round wheezed out ^ Sweet Rosio 0*Omdy ** 
continuously, and my beating heart sounded louder 
than the base drum accompanying the melody. Eight 
boomed from the cathedral, and the band of the 
King's Battalion in the Square burst into **E1 
Tambor Mayor." 

The suspense of waiting had been awful, but it was 
now time to make an attempt to cross the lines. I 
crawled forward and scaled the fi»t barricade rapidly; 
the sentry there wos chatting with the next post, and 
I wos soon against the wires, and between two forts 
that loomed up fifty y^rds apart. The guards 
lounged round the campfires, cooking their ^rancho,*' 
the sentinels whined out ^'Alerta,** and continued 
their chat, and, after vainly trying to compose my- 
self, I started over tlie barbed Troclio. The posts 
fortunately protruded several inches above the wires, 
so, scaling the first fence as a ladder, I was aUe to 
step across from strand to strand, grasping each post 
firmly. Hearing a patrol approaching when all but 
over, I dropped beneath the tangled meshes, soon to 
realize that in the night air of the tropics hoof-beats 
are discernible at a great distance. My alarm was 
needlees, for ten minutes ehipsed before tlie ** rounds ** 
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Into Santiago 

passed. Then I crawled out, my hands and legs 
lacerated and bleeding; but I felt noUiing of tlic 
barbs. I was over, and content Crawling across the 
road, I reached a large outlying garden, and encoun- 
tered a fortunately friendly watch-dog who barked 
tumultuously as I hurried across the beds and passed 
out toward the city. At the cuarfol I received the 
usual ^ Alto I Quito vive?" but on my answering 
^Espafial " and explaining that I was a friend of the 
British consul, the soldier shouldered his rifle and 
resumed his march. The road to the city was dear 
at hist. 

For days, in my hunger, I had craved a good 
meal, but now the thought of food was nauseating; 
and with my system enervated by fever and hardship, 
the relish for it has never returned. I passed the. 
night in a villonous hotel on the wharl The 
^Purisima Concepcion'* fortunately was in harbor, 
bound for Batabano. Seilur Barbosa, the supcrcaigo, 
and the pilot I knew to be ^good" Cubans, and 
through their good offices I was smuggled on board, 
and without ticket or permit left the port that even- 
ing. Two days later we touched at Cienfuegos, 
where I met a jovial Spaniard, the ex-Supervisor of 
Customs at Baracoa, who was returning, wealthy, to 
Spain. He swore eternal if unwelcome friendship; 
but later, when I was taken, a prisoner, to the steamer 
upon which he was returning home, he reviled me In 
the choice language of a Spanish gentleman. 

In Cienfuegos I called on Mrs. Vieta with mes- 
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sages from her husband, of whom she had heard 
nothing for three years. The colonel's family were 
visiting Miss Fernandez, the principal of the Cien- 
fuegos ladies' college. I met there an English girl, 
an adopted pupil — Miss Dabregon — whose father, 
when sleeping by his wife's side, was brutally shot as 
a revolutionist by Sergeant Colazzo and two soldiers, 
by order of General Pirn, on October 14, 1897.* 

1 The Britifh consul-general took no action \n thif matter, 
accepting the aMurance of the Spanish general, that Mr. Dabregon 
had been murdered by a thief. Twice Mrs. Dabregon Journeyed to . 
the Consulate In Havana ; the last time Mr. Arostogui, a brother of 
the rebel leader, but a writer on tlie staff of Wcylcr*i organ, " La 
Locha," and iingnlarly also British proconsul, alone saw the dis- 
tracted widow. Finding she could not approach the consul, Mrs. 
Dabregon applied directly to Weyler, who ordered an InTcstigatlon. 
SubUe as lago, treacherous as Iscariot, he took no action when the 
English lady picked out her husband's murderers and they pro* 
tested that they were acting under Pirn's explicit orders. The 
Dabregon estate was afterwards looted and destroyed by the 
soldiers, and the family reduced to poverty. The consul-general, 
Mr. Qollan, recently knighted and retired, was criticised by British 
subjects In Cuba for his tardy action in this and other caset. Sister 
Mary Wilberforce, the English Red Cross delegate, slaved for two 
years among the perishing conscripts in Havana. In petty spite, in 
October, fH, the Mother Superior of the Alfonso XIII. Hospital 
Sisterhood, had Miss Wilberforce shut in a cubicle, and her head 
forcibly shorn. The consul took no action, but advised her return to 
England. The sister still remained at her voluntary post, however, 
even through the blockade, and in June, 'W, paid tlic autlioritlet 
twelve hundred dollars for a portion of Miss Barton's sequestered 
supplies to distribute to the needy. Tliree hours after tliey had 
accepted the money the Spanhirds again selted the stores, as det> 
tlned to feed Spain's enemies (starving reconcentrados). Sister 
Mary's bedroom was entered at night by.Cassal; even the private 
stores she had purchased against the rigors of the siege, were taken. 
Upon her protesting, she was placed under arrest in her room, ami 
•ipcUed to Jamaica on H. M. & <« Talbot," which had passed the lines 
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to remove refngeea. The letters from President and Congress, 
officially thanking Miss Wilberforce for her ministration to the 
Injured " Maine " survivors, were seiicd as "effects of the enemy." 
This gentle English lady had been blessed by hundreds of conscripts, 
whose cruel lot slie liad lightened, and thus Spain requited her. 
Though in shattered health. In July she crossed over to Santiago to 
nurse American soldiers. Mr. l*inckney, the English engineer of 
the Regia Electric Company, was flung into prison as a Yankee 
sympathiaer in June, and his effects seiaed. He was also expelled. 
Tlie consular authorities did not extend protection in tlie above 
instances. Being In ignorance of their reasons, I am unable to state 
them. 
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CHAPTER X 

Tbb "Maikb" Dmastkb.— The Senatorial Commissiox. 
—To Havama aoain. — Caftuubd and Deportrd to 
Spaik. — War Declared. — RRCRmoir of tiir News 

Ul SPAIJf. 

In Cienf ueg06 I first learned the particulars of the 
impending rupture between Spain and tlie United 
States. On May 21, '97, Congress had appro- 
priated $50,000 for the relief of starving American 
citizens in Cuba, which was distributed tlirough the 
consuls. On December 21 the President issued a 
general appeal for food and money to assist the 
starving Cubans. Miss Clara Barton had returned 
from Armenia, and immediately became interested in 
the appalling conditions in Cuba, which, in her own 
words, ** Out-Turked the Turk." Julian Hawthorne, 
frash from the sceudB of famine in India, also visited 
the island, and described it as worse than the condi- 
tions he had just left The American people were 
roused at last, and donations of food-stuffs poured in 
to the Relief Committee, and were transported free 
by the Ward Line. The Spaniards were greatly 
angered at even this merciful interference. "Peace- 
ful intervention now, to lead to armed aggression 
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later,'* they argued. So arrogant did their attitude 
become tliat the battleship "Maine" was sent to 
Havana in February. 

The Weyler faction, headed by Eva Canel, 
Bresmes, and other ultras, looked upon the ** Maine " 
as an insult to Spain's integrity. The manifesto 
on the following page was issued broadcast through 
the city. 

This soul-stirring address roused the volunteers 
to frenzy and they indulged in much wild talk in 
tlie bodegas, but their puerile bombast was not 
looked upon as significant by those who knew tlie 
speakers. 

It was carnival season in Havana, — a week of 
fiestas, bull-fights, and general jollification. What 
recked the Spanish ofiicers and officials if starving 
thousands were dying by scores each day in tlie 
capital? On the gay Prado, any night after ten, 
hundreds of homeless, emaciated creatures, tiny chil- 
dren almost naked, grown girls and women, often 
clad only in a ragged petticoat, lay helpless on the 
sidewalks. Herded in tlie worst quarter of Los 
Fossos, where the drains open to tlie sea, they sub- 
sisted on what refuse they could catch in the flowing 
sewerage. Daughters of once affluent farmers, stood 
knee-deep in the moving filth, grabbing foetid morsels 
of offal to assuage the gnawing hunger of their 
family. At night some eluded the vigilance of tlio 
police, and crawled into the streets, often to die 
before morning. 
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(Espanolesl 

I VIVA ESPANA CON HONRAI 



«•»• 



lQa4 haoeifl que os dejab insalUr de esa manera f |No 
▼eia lo qae noa han beeho retirando i noesiro Taliente y 
qnerido Wayler, qaa i estas boras ya bubidramoa aoabado 
ecm asto indigna oanalla iiiaomcta qua piaolea Docaira 
baodera y noeacro bonor ? 

Koa imponen la Aatonomia para eehamoa i an lado y 
dar loa puaatoa da bonor y roando i aquelloa qaa Inieiaron 
atia rabalion, ealoa mal naoidoa autonoiniaias, hijoa ingratoa 
da nnatlra qnarida patria! 

Y por lilllnio, attoa"oochinoa yankeaa qua m meielaii 
an niMatroa aanntoa, bninilldindonoa basta al liliimo grado» y 
para miM Tajtfman noa mandan ono da loa barooa da gnam 
da i« podrida atcuadra, deapuaa da insaltamoa an mm 
diarioa y daida nnaaira easa. 

Etpallolat I Ll0gd el momento de aodon, no donnf tela I 
Ensaflamoa i aaoa vilaa traidorea qua todaWa no bamoa 
pordldo la rargUansa y qua aabamoa proteafcar oon la enaigla 
qua eonratpoDda i una naolon digna y fotrta oomo aa y 
■tampra aari nwaatra EiipaAa I 

Mneraa loa amarioanoa I Mnara la AntononUa I 

Vl?a EapaAa I V i?a Weyler I 
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Tnuudation : — 

SPANIARDS I 

LONG UVB SPAIN WITH HOKOBI 

What are you about that you alloW yourselTea to be 
thus insulted ? Do you not realize what they have done 
by withdrawing our beloved Weyler, who at this hour 
would have fiuUhed the unworthy and rebellious rabble 
who trample on our flag and honor ? 

Autonomy is forced upon us, and gives positions of 
honor and authority to those who initiated the rebeUion, 
low-born autonomists, ungrateful sons of our beloved 
country ! 

And finally these Yankee « cochinos," who interfere 
in our affairs, humiliate us to the last degree, and in 
greater taunt, order us a ship of war of their rotten 
squadron, after insulting us in their newspapers and 
in our own home. 

Spaniards I the moment of action has arrived. Do 
not go to sleep I I^^t us teach those vile traitors that we 
are not lost to shame, and that we know how to protest 
with the energy befitting a dignified and strong nation, 
as our Spain is and ever will be. 

I>«ith to Americans! Death to Autonomy I 

Long live Spain I Long live Weyler I 
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And cm Havana's gayest thoroughfares, with 
** jalouaies ** flung back and window bars uncurtained, 
numbers of young girls — some forced to a life of 
shame to save their dear ones from starvation,. others 
degraded by Spanish officers whose power was abso- 
lute, and then abandoned to tliese dens of iniquity — 
were flaunted to the public gaze by harridans, who 
preyed on tlie defenceless womanhood of Cuba, and 
profited exceedingly thereby. And amid such scenes 
the famed matadores, Faico and Bonarillo, and after- 
wards Mazantini, drew thousands of dollars during 
fiesta, and returned with the spoils to Spain. 

El Prado was illuminated, and gay masqueraders 
danced mid the scenes of disease, starvation, and 
death, and drank gaily to Spain. But a few weeks 
before, on the day set apart for mourning the dead, 
the old Cathedral was-fiUed with sorrowing Cuban 
ladies draped in black, while in Spain other heart- 
broken widows and mothers, sisters and sweethearts, 
were pouring out their sorrow to Our Lady, and 
interceding for the dear ones who had perished in 
Cuba. 

Not a Cuban family of prominenco but mourned 
some one killed in battle, dead from privation in the 
interior, executed, or done to deatli in penal hells. 
The Spanish women in Cuba cared little for their 
doomed conscripts, who, dragged from the Penin- 
sula, left their women folk at home to mourn; for 
they were the wives and daughters of loyal Spaniards, 
who helped their country in the hour of peril by 
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shouting ^Viva Espafia,**and making difficulty for 
the brave old general who did his best to save the 
day for Spain. And these people danced, fdted, and 
sang with the officers on the night of February 15. 

The Insuigents had burnt tlie Havana Bull Ring, 
but gay crowds had flocked over the ferries to the 
Regla ^ Plaza de los Toros '* that day, and pointed 
derisively to the American battleship, comparing it 
to their glorious Pelayo, Carlos V., and Viscaya. 
The carnival was at its height at 9.40, when a sud- 
den column of flame shot skywards, followed by a 
fearful explosion and a general shattering of glass in 
the few buildings tliat required it in Havana. 

^El Maine,'* shouted several Spanish officers with 
significant intuition. 

The battleship had been blo%vn up, and two 
officers and two hundred and sixty-four American 
sailors and marines perished with her. 

There was a general jubilation among the rabid 
Spaniards, and in one notorious restaurant in Lam- 
parilla Street, ^sopa del Maine** appeared on the 
menu for two days, and the joke was thought exceed- 
ingly funny by the habitu^. Naval Courts of 
Inquiry were convened both by the United States 
and Spain. The latter, after a few hours* sitting, 
and a cursory examination by divers, returned a ver- 
dict that tlie vessel was sunk by an interior explosion. 
The American Court employed a wrecking company 
to raise portions of the vessel; they sent down the 
most capable American and English divers piticnr- 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

aUe, and after sifting and weighing every piece of 
evidenoe, until the type*written testimony filled over 
twelve thousand pages, on March 21, returned a ver- 
dict that the ^ Maine ** was destroyed by a submarine 
mine, exploded either by the crime or culpable neg- 
Kgence of Spanish officials.^ 

I firmly believe that the Spanish ofiicials, judging 
Americans from their own treacherous standpoint, 
and fearing that the warship might enforce some 
ultimatum under threat of bombardment, caused the 
^ Maine'* to be anchored over a mine in case of 
emergency. The mine was then exploded either by 
accident or by some fanatics who believed they were 
thus serving their country. , 

Bad as Spanish rule has been in Cuba, it is ridicu- 
lous to think that General Blanco or his officers 
would deliberately connive to hurl a vessel to de- 
struction. Rabid Weylerites were ready to do any- 
thing to embarrass Sagasta and Blanco, and damage 



> Dttring this critical period Consttl-Oeneral Lee gftiaed 
Ml adniiraUoB for hli firm aad dignified attitade in dealing with 
the Spaniardf; but when eulogiiing the brave Virginian, work 
done by hie lieutenant, Mr. Joecph Springer, mutt not be oTer- 
looked. Hit jean of conraUr eenrice and knowledge of the lan- 
gnago and people made him an inTaluable terrant to the nation. 
Hif eiperience and advice were Indispentablo to the Conenl- 
General; he was the wheelhone of diplomacy in Cuba. Tet I 
have leen no tribute paid to him, and the State Department haa 
OToriooked hie qualifications and jeari of eonrice. After the 
declaration of war he was retained onlj at a contuUr employee, 
while potltioiit that he eould hare filled with great efikien^ dur* 
Ing the war were glrea to abtoluta inoonpetentt with poUtienl 
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The American Commission 

America; and if the explosion were wilful, the Uame 
lies with them. 

Soon after tlie disaster, an American Commission 
visited Cuba to investigate reconcentiation. We,* 
who had moderately described the conditions, had 
been disbelieved, thanks to the previous lies written 
by unscrupulous correspondents on Cuban affain. 
Now, through the enterprise of Mr. W. R. Hearst, 
who placed his yacht ** Anita" at their disposal, 
Senators Thurston, Oallinger, and Money, and 
Representatives Cummings and Smith, made a semi- 
official visit to Havana, Matanzas, and Sagua, to 
inspect the reconcentration settlements. There were 
hundreds of wowe places, but these sufficed. Several 
ladies were in the parfy, including the wife of Senator 
Thurston and Mrs. and Miss Money. Their sympa- 
thetic nature was overcome by a glance at these 
horrors, and the shock from the sights and scenes 
proved too great for Mw. Tliurston. She was 
carried gently back to the yacht, but never rallied, 
and passed away a few hours later. 

Typical of her noble countrywomen, she was ready 
to devote her last moments to the cause of the 
oppressed women and children, and penned an appeal 
for Cuba to the mothers of America. A few days 
hiter, crushed and broken-hearted, Dr. Thunton 

» Mr. IVpper, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. MeCwady, and other welHn^ma 
Journalittt In Havana at thit time, had eloquentlj preteed Cuba't 
ciyliig need. Caldwell wat foroed to learo for lufuaiog to allow 
hit pea to be OMved bj Seior Congotto. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 
txoae in the Senate and gave a message from those 
lilent lipe, in the most impaflsioDed appeal over heard 
in that asoembly. 

« For myself I went to Cuba firmly believins the oon- 
dilion of affairs thera had been greatly exaggerated by 
the press, and my own efforts were directed in the first 
instance to an attempted exposure of these supposed ex- 
aggerations. 

"Mr. President, there has undoubtedly been much 
sensationalism in the journalism of the time, but as to 
the condition of affairs in Cuba, there has been no exag- 
geration, because exaggeration has been impossible. . . . 
Please God I may never again see so deplorable a sight 
as the reconcentradoB in the suburbs of Matanzas. I van 
never forget to my dying day the hopeless anguish in 
their despairing eyes. Huddled about tiicir little bark 
huts, they raised no voice of appeal to us for alms, as wo 
went among them. . . .~ 

"I shall refer to these horrible things no further. 
They are there: God pity me I T have seen them; they 
will remain in my mind forever — and this is almost the - 
- twentieth century I Christ died nineteen hundreil years 
ago, and Spain is a Christian nation. She has set up 
mora crosses in more lands, beneath more skies, and 
under them has butchered more people, than all the 
other nations of tbo earth combined. God grant that 
before another Christmas' morning the last vestige of 
Bpanish tyranny and oppression will have vanished from 
the Western Hemisphere." 

In clneinff, the Senator's voice was broken with 
emotioii, which oveTcame him as be resumed his seat 
333 



Arrival in Havana 

There were few dry eyes in the Cliamber, and many 
who hod hitherto opposed action in Cuba were coo- 
verted. The American nation vma awakened ai 
never before, and the speecli cabled to l^ondou waa 
published throughout tiroat Britain, stirring (be 
apatiiy of people hardly aware, until then, that thera 
was a Cuban iiuestion. 

Petty politicians and financieiB coald no longer 
liold public opinion in tlie United States; and not 
only did relief [wur in, but President AIcKiiilcy, at 
the instance of a united nation, delivered his histori- 
cal waruing to Spain,' 



After landing at Batabano without difficulty, OD 
March 28, and hearing that war was declared with 
America, I hurried to Havana, fearing timt it was too 
late to escape from the Island, ^ly deaputchca ivere 
now dangerously compromising; ho I dropped off the 
tiain at the Cerro, crossing to avoid the spies infeet- 
ing tlie depot. The crieis was acute, and Amcricam 
were flocking from tho Capital. Since Sefior Coo* 
gosto had placc<l my name on tho pmscribcd list, a 
half-tone cut of myself from " El Figaro " graced tbe 

' There Ih'I bpcn mi-n In power In Wsiliinfrlan wlio hud worked 
■Icaafullj' ainlnat Intcrrenlion. After tlic Klurn of Scnulor King 
fram Cuba In Juiiurjt, lie and a dc^ntklion plarc'l Ihc true raodi' 
(ioTU of Ibi laland before Mr. need. It ii Mid thai the Speaker 
remarked in repij : " It Ood Almighty ailoweil tlurte propU W 
ilarTc, I think wc In the United Blalea can." A Kew r»rk clcntr- 
man lia* tincp laid llmt (he ' Maine " diaaater Mvmrfl to follow h • 
rcbukr from the Almlglit7, tor Ihc [aUliira of (be elected rolcca U 



Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Rogues' gallery in Colonel Perez's office at the 
Marine Inspeotion wharf, and with the close surveil- 
lance of outward-bound vessels, both my plans of 
** buying *' a false passport or swimming at night to a 
steamer were negatived. Colonel Decker, however, 
was at Key West with the despatch boat ** Anita,^ 
awaiting the advent of the fleet, and by underground 
mail he arranged to steam at night to die San Lazaro 
beach to pick me up. The attempt was to be made 
on April 1, but on the previous afternoon I lay 
resting in a secluded room at El Pasago, sick, worn, 
and anxious to feci tlio security of American soil 
again, when heavy footsteps broke my reverie, and a 
rough demand was made at the door. I glanced 
hopelessly at the barred window, seized my revolver, 
to realize the madness of resistance, and hesitated, 
trembling, until a second thunderous demand nearly 
burst the door from its hinges. Colonel Tru jillo and 
his valiant myrmidons entered as if boarding a tiger 
in his dpn when I withdrew the bar, but grow won- 
drous bold when tliey found no resistance intended. 
Said the bowhiskorod Tru jillo, with a malicious grhi 
of recognition, and tone and manner suave, ** General 
Bhmco, sir, wishes to hold conversation with you. 
To a gentleman as yourself it is needless for me to 
say my sei^ant is prepared for resistance i but a 
coach is in waiting if you care to come quietly.** To 
the coach I wont, as one in a dream, forgetting tlmt 
I was compounding the secrecy of my arrest by such 

snxrender. 
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Captured as a Spy 

I was taken to the cuartel at the Punta fortress, 
and within an hour was before some semblance of 
court martial. Colonel Pagaleri fortunately pre- 
sided; he showed mo much consideration during my 
examination. I answered all questions frankly, 
denial was futile, but my heart sank as chaige after 
charge was substantiated by the seizure of the de- 
spatches I liad risked so much to secure. A letter 
from the Government to President McKinley, a full 
list of the rebel forces in eastern Cuba, the official 
offer of their co-operation witli tlie United States, and 
three maps I had myself prepared, I felt would seal 
my doom. A private letter from Major Poey to Mr. 
Bisbee of New York, regarding imvate financial 
business, caused the officers more food for thought, 
however. Might not this Bisbee be McKinley? they 
ai^ed. 

I asked, as my right, that the British consul 
should be notified of my arrest. ^ Spies have no 
rights but tlie rope,'' sneered the portly ooman- 
danto, and I was taken out **incomunicado." My 
prison chamber was dirty, but the rats broke the 
solitude I it was at least airy, a lai^ grated frame 
opening seaward. No bed was provided, but rodents 
and dirt were forgotten, and I sank on the floor worn 
in body and broken in spirit, at this sequel that 
meant failure of all I had tried to aooomplish. 

Toward morning I dropped into a troubled sleep, 
and woke at daybreak in a raging fever. The loneli- 
ness also grew terrible as the hours passed on, and I 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

hod 80 little spirit left, that I began to feel the sensa- 
tioDS that lead men to dash their heads against prison 
wallsy and wondered how many days would elapse 
before insanity supervened* In tlie afternoon, I 
bribed a passing soldier to bring me coffee. My 
dollar brought a tolerable cup with a stale roll, but 
the fever increased with the chill stone floor, and 
during the second night I wandered deliriously, and 
foi^t my troubles. About 8 a. m. the officer of the 
guard came, and he very considerately ordered me a 
cot and rug, which induced sleep, and I awoke 
refreshed. 

I knew nothing of my impending fate. From my 
window I could see La Cabana fortress, and as the . 
Uoody executions of that death ditch recurred to me, 
I wondered how I should face the rifles of the firing 
squad* _ 

Below my grating the black waters of the bay 
suiged against slimy rocks, and hungry sharks 
showed occasional fins, as they hunted for morsels 
expelled by the fostid sewer at Los Fossos. My bars 
were loose and rusty; but escape from La Punta 
meant a horrible death below. After retreat sounded, 
the guards in the courtyard chattered noisily, and 
interesting snatches of the **8py*s'* impending fate 
were served up for my special delectation. I had 
accepted those despatches without thought, but I 
ooold not now face the penalty with fortitude. Spain 
ooold not have been blamed for dealing harshly with 
me* At such a crisis other countries would have 
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The Foreign Office Notified 

shot me without compunction, and in such a war life 
is but of individual value. 

On Wednesday morning the ** Olivette '* passed my 
bars. Scanning her decks, I saw that she was crowded 
down with Americans, merchants. Red Cross workers, 
and correspondents, leaving the Island. Before my 
capture. General Lee was preparing to sail, and I 
suddenly realized that with my secret capture no one 
would know of my plight, and I might rot in prison 
before I could communicate with Uie outer world. 
But my disappearance had been rightly attributed; 
Lewis, McReady, and Bryson had made inquiries, 
and assured themselves of my capture before they 
sailed. Long cable messages were sent to England, 
the British Foreign office was notified, and Lord 
Salisbury at once wired Havana for full particu- 
lars. Mr. Creelman, Mr. Norman, Mr. Massingham, 
Mr. McKenzie, Mr. Brodhurst, and other prominent 
journalists in London kindly interested themselves 
in my behalf. Mr. Labouchere, Mr. T. P. O'Conner, 
and Mr. Kelly, M.P. who tasted Spanish prison in 
the last war, brought my case before the House of 
Commons, and the authorities in Havana found they 
could no longer keep my incarceration there a secret. 

I was not anticipating help from the British Gov- 
ernment When one is identified in quarrels of 
strange nations, the. consequences must be borne. I 
had frequentiy gone beyond my province in Cuba, 
but, as Canini says, ** Spain's history in the Island 
shows one that man can descend to an animal far 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

inferior to a dog, and little better than a tiger.'* 
Neutrality is forgotten when humanity is outraged, 
and it had been impossible to stand by apathetically 
in the midst of such atrocities. 

The Spanish authorities decided to avoid compli- 
cations b^ quietly shipping me a prisoner to Puerto 
Rico. Sir Alexander Crollan was then informed that 
I had been ** expelled*' from Cuba; he reported it to 
London, and the incident was apparently closed. 

Fortunately there were some friends who were not 
satisfied at the consul-generars terse report of my 
expulsion. Only tw:o boats had left Havana — one 
to Key West, the other a transport bound for San 
Juan; and when it transpired that I was not on .the 
American vessel, and that Colonel Perez and a guard 
were seen taking me toward the Spanish transport, 
fresh representations were made. 

In the stifling lower hold of the transport ^ ^ Buenos 
Aires,'* with a negro murderer named Hernandez, 
and several hundred yellow-fever convalescents, my 
condition was not enviable. When we reached San 
Juan, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Branson Rea, 
then in Puerto Rico, I obtained a change of clotlies. 

The British Government were demanding the 
release of my friend. Freeman Halstead, corre^ 

1 When Decker hetrd of my deportation, he ordered steam up 
on the "Anita," and prepared to diate the Spaniard to demand mjr 
penon at the point of hie two email pieces. Strict harbor regvbi' 
tlons prerentod tho " Anito" learing Kej West that night, and ore 
he could dear In the momlnf tho traneport had too loof a start 
from HsTaaa. 
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Deported to Spain 

spondent of the ** Herald,*' and also a British sub- 
ject, then in Morro Castle, under sentence of nine 
years' imprisonment as a spy for taking photograplis 
of San Juan harbor. Governor-General Maccias, 
having no wish for further complications over one 
of Blanco's prisoners, refused my landing. I was 
rushed off to the ** Buenos Aires' ** again, and sent to 
Spain. 

Shut below in that filthy transport were over a 
thousand invalid soldiers, yellow-fever convalescents. 
To be invalided from Spain's army was to be an 
invalid indeed, and the poor wretches packed in the 
sorry bunks were too weak to move. They vomited 
and defecated where they lay, and the condition 
between decks may be imagined, but not described. 
At night those who had died were carried out and 
dropped over the side ; but the thought of repatria- 
tion in their beloved Spain buoyed up the men wonder^ 
fully, though many died directly tliey reached the 
shore. When I was first conducted below, some of 
tliese poor fellows reviled me as they lay in their 
misery, "Yankee pig," •*mambi," and "nanigo** 
being among Uie most complimentary appellations. 
Seeing one young soldier, after a fit of retching, was 
hanging exhausted over his bunk, I gently laid the 
limp form back, and readjusted the blanket, thinking 
nothing of the incident His comrades witnessed 
this simple act of common humanity, ifo more gibes 
were cast at me, and before I had divined the reason 
of tho change, a few petty services to the stricken 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

meo hod gained me tbe friendship of every soldier 
below decks. 

A few had brought bottles of common red wine 
from tlie hoHpitnl, and tbey wcK not satiitlied until I 
had made a pretence, at leust, of partaking of the 
precioufl store. At the end of that terrible voyage I 
was called from berth to berth to say farewell, and 
was deeply touched by their manifcMtntions of regmxi 
won by simple kindness. These poor fellows had 
been torn from home, and impressed into hateful 
service; and next to the women and children of 
Cuba, I think humanity called for intervention on 
behalf of the Spanish conscript. Ignorant he was — 
often a brute; but he was treated as a gnlley slave 
by the oHicers who robbed him, and lie at least faith- 
fully served the countty tiiat treated him so badly. 

We all suffered severely from cold, end, but for 
the kindness of the supercargo, one of those true 
Spanish gentlemen that retain one's hope for the 
race, who permitted me to sleep on deck several 
nights, I hcheve I also should have succumbed in 
the stench of the frightful " Block Hole " below. 
But for the hostility of certain olTicerB on board, ho 
would have accorded me better accommodation. Tlie 
chief engineer of the vessel proved a Scotchman, 
Mr. Cook, and he also extended me much kindness 
on the trip to Cadiz, which we reached on April 16. 
Neither General Gonzalez Muiloz nor any of his staff 
who were on board the vessel, visited their men's 
quartet! in the holds on the voyage. 
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A Pitiful Disembarkation 

Tlie (liBombarkation at Cndiz was n tneraoroUft 
Bight. On tbe starboard side, steam kunclies, gajr 
with bunting, brouglit out high army officere in re 
splundent uniforms, diplomate, and a vast crowd, to 
welcome officere and otHcials returning rich to Spain. 

The port gangway led down to large floats manned 
by Red Cross helpers, who lifted the emaciated forms 
of fevers trie ken soldiers from tlie terrible hold, 
placed them temporarily in clean uniforms to save the 
comments of tlie crowd on tlie wharf, among whom 
were country people, wives und mothora and fatlicin, 
in ttio loDt oxtromcB of poverty, waiting to see tlicir 
dear ones. Tlioy liiid walked fifty, sixty, and seventy 
miles to greet the returning heroes — they waited oa 
in suspense: they gave cries of horror at the \rreckg 
Cuba hod sent them. It was inexpressibly sod. As 
I watched those silent tmgcdioe, tearH blinded my 
eyes, and I forgot my own distress, — impend- 
ing imprisonment as a spy, possible deportation to 
North Africa, and the anxiety of my friends to learn 
my fate. One group of Andalusian women <]ue8- 
tioned some of tlie invalids, — their friend must have 
died on the voyage; several uttered ear-piercing 
shrieks; one maiden lay writhing on the pier in vio- 
lent hysteria. Mothers at first failed to recognize 
their boj's, and then, with gurgles of paiu at the 
change, yet joy of reunion, they clasped the saffroo- 
hued skeletons in their anns: "MysonI MysonI" 
Two soldiers died on the pier, and a freoxied mass of 
nlatives surged forward, impelled by a sickening 
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dread for their iDdividual dear ones. But the guards 
drove them back ; the nmbulancea were now full, and 
the people were forced to endure the suspense until 
the next day. 

The chief of police oBSurcd me that I should be 
sent to Africa on May 1, and there was some excite- 
ment among the crowd of eight-eeere when I wua 
taken ashore. The advent of u " Yankee spy " had 
been heralded, and with minds inflamed by the 
spectres of manhood from Cuba, their jeers and ex- 
pletives aroused neitlier my wonder nor resentment. 

The smouldering fires of CastiUaii anger burst into 
flame when Minister Woodford was given his pass- 
ports ere be could present the American ultimatum. 
The Spaniards rejoiced over their diplomatic victory, 
and showed no concern as to the result of the ^var 
thus virtually declared. Popular voice had spoken 
never so strongly as tlio demand of the American 
people that the strife in Cuba should stop, in the - 
name of humanity and civilization. No undue 
favoritism to the rebels was manifested; Spain's iro- 
potency to check tlie rebellion had been too long 
proven. On the anniversary of Concord, where the 
American patriots struck the primary blow to tyranny 
and oppression in the Western Hemisphere, boUi 
Houses adopted resolutions declaring that Uie people 
of Cuba should be free and independent, empowering 
the President to use the forces of the United States 
to that end, and explicitly disclaiming intention to 
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A Solemn Fiesta 

exercise permanent sovereignty or control over the 
Island, — the government, after pacification, to be 
left to the Cubans. 

Tlie day before the formal declaration of war, I 
was released upon the demands of tho British Gov- 
ernment. Charges formulated against me for bear- 
ing arms against Spain were withdrawn when ths 
Spaniards found that I must be sent to England for 
trial under the Foreign Enlistment Act, when irapoU 
itic trutlu of their rule in Cuba might be evolved. Be- 
ing captured before declaration of war, the designation 
"spy " could not be sustained, and I was ordered over 
the frontier, with warning not to return to Cuba on 
pain of death. Chaperoned by two celadores of police. 
ordered to see me over the French boundarj-, but 
by no means adverse to enjoyment en route at my 
expense, I watched the gay fiesta in Seville, where 
the great Andalusian fair was turned into a jollifica- 
tion, to celebrate the impending success of Spain. As 
the great religious procession of the 19th wended iU 
way from the Alcazar to the glorious Giralda, tho 
people knelt reverently in the picturesque streets, and 
it seemed that the whole nation, fearful of threatening 
peril, sought blindly for divine protection. The in- 
cense permeated the closely packed crowd, familiar 
phrases of tlie solemn chant were re-echoed from 
mouth to mouth, and as tiie two massive set pieces, 
"The Last Supper "and "The Crucifixion" paued 
■long, grandee, caballero, and peasant, squirming oB 
the sanded sidewalks, prostrated themselves before 
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the sacred emblem in a touching humility. Two days 
before, the garrison in Cadis had tendered their vows 
to •• Our Lady " in anticipation of the conflict, and to 
the stranger it seemed that the civUians also were pre- 
paring for a crisis with becoming devotion. Before 
the beautiful strains of the Constitutional Hymn had 
died in the distance, a change came over the scene. 
The abject reverence of the crowd was actuated 
only by ignorant superstition, and with the fumes of in- 
cense thick about them, the worshippere again became 
a mob. Coaise jests were bandied from side to side, 
and mingled with the rallying cries of the bull-ring. 

**MazantiniI" "C 1 No! Bombettal'* -Otre 

cabaUoI" "Mas picadores." Sparkling Andalusian 
beauties snapped their fingers, or rattled castanets, 
and whiricd through the intricacies of the voluptuous 
**&ndango;*' the bodegas were crowded, while the 
peasants, dressed in finery purchased by many days' 
previous hunger, drank deeply from the kid-skins of 
wine slung behind them. Away the crowd jostled 
toward Las Delioias, through the Vasco de Carruages, 
while from the picturesque low quarter across the 
Guadalquivir, a stream of unshaven bullies and cut- 
throats poured over the bridges and joined the 

throng. 

The proletariat held the sidewalks, the broad high- 
way was filled with carriages of every description 
and horsemen, the animals gaily caparisoned, the 
young ladies vivacious and beautiful in their national 
Goetume, their mammas and chaperons fat and vulgar 
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News of the War in Spain 

in the same trappings. With a roar of acclamations 
and a cloud of dust, a party of picadores galloped 
by, and later, riding like a queen amid her subjects, 
came ^ Lolita,*' the lady matador, — a sweet-faced girl 
of seventeen, modest and lady-like in appearance, 
despite the gorgeous toreador costume. Yet she 
kills bulls calmly, though the ^torro magnffioo*' on 
the programme is always a small bullock. 

Horns, whistles, bells, added to the din of voices 
and laughter. It was a pandemonium, clad in the 
gayest of colors and softened by the semi-tropical 
background of palms and orange-trees, the blue river, 
and the picturesque architecture massed indescribably 
in the rear. 

One hour later the stillness of death reigned over 
the city. From afar rose the distant sound of ten 
thousand voices merged as one: ^ Bravo, matador I** 
^Muybienl Muy bieni Mazantinil** and I realized 
that no dire disaster had overtaken the gay throng, — 
the bull fight had started, and the first bull had 
fallen. 

That evening a dozen men gathered outside a book- 
stall. In a glazed frame, ten inches square, the 
day*s bulletin was posted, announcing the decision of 
tlie Cabinet to resist to the utmost, and that war was 
imminent. It was fiesta, so the issue of a special 
edition was out of the question. ^Mai&ana" the 
twenty-five words scrawled there would be placed in 
type. The few who read the significant tidings 
smiled contemptuously, nay, pityingly. **Polire8 
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Yankees,** said one, in irony; otheis shrugged tbeir 
shouldeis, diew their capes in place, and swaggered 
off down San Fernando. 

Thousands of pesetas had been spent on layish 
decoration; and as night fell, and the parks and 
avenues were lit with millions of colored lights, the 
famed old city was a veritable fairyland. I stood on 
the balcony <^ the Vasadera and looked down on the 
gay masqueraders. Away in every direction they 
spread, promenading in the brilliantly illuminated 
avenues, showering confetti, dancing to the dozen 
bands in tiie dozen plazas, flirting, drinking, laugh- 
ing. On tike Guadalquivir, boats flitted from side 
to side, festoons of lamps were reflected in the 
Uue waters, until the river was as a flowing stream 
of light, and tike heavens were ablaze with fireworks. 

The unsurpassed brilliance of tlio scene was intoxi- 
cating, but my mind was suddenly fiUed with other 
sounds and visions, — tlie despairing cry of the starv- 
ing women and children in Cuba, perishing by thou- 
sands; the moans of Spain's conscripts, wasted by 
fever and hunger, and unpaid for months; the hor- 
rible shambles of the Cabanas, where tiiose who had 
rebelled against a nation's oppression were shot like 
dogs ; the rattle and crash of battle in the manigua, 
the screams of the wounded, and rallying cries of the 
patriots and Imperialists. 

On the eve of a crisis, when the integrity of the 
nation was at stake, and a tottering ministry was 
striving to raise a paltry sum by public sul 
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April in Madrid 

all over the country the people were wining, dining, 
and dancing, and expending in worthless spectacle 
hundreds of thousands of pesetas. And Sagasta, in 
an interview witli a foreign correspondent, referred 
with pride to the vast sacrifice Spaniards were pre- 
pared to make in defence of their countiy. 

On arrival in Madrid next day, I found nothing to 
indicate the war on hand, except that the great daily 
papers had three of their columns devoted to it I 
was more amused than flattered to find one-third of 
a leading column devoted to my presence in Spain. 
To give an equal space to one who, as the papers 
remarked, was extremely ignorant, for he spoke 
execrable Spanish, and to the manifesto of President 
McKinley that involved two nations in war, seems 
an uiexplicable editorial vagary. **Don Quixote" 
signalized the rupture by an indecent cartoon of tlie 
United States. A valiant mob of ^ counter- jumpeni " 
and students paraded the ^ Street of Carts," tore down 
a shield of an American Insurance Company with 
impressive imprecations, and fled precipitantly when 
two policemen appeared on the scene. Excited 
crowds of Madrilefios gathered at night in the Puerta 
del Sol and round the prime minister's headquarters 
in the Calle de Alcab; but Colonel Morera had pro- 
claimed martial law, and the people satisfied them- 
selves by yelling for the faandera nacional and Cuba 
Espaf&ola* Weyler was at his house at San Oeronimo, 
where he entertained his satellites with multifarious 
stories of his sole ability to crush the Yankees, and 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

mea bad gained me tbe friendship of every Midier 
below decks. 

A few hiul brought bottles of oommon red wine 
from tbe hoHpibil, and they were not Butiiifiei] until I 
bad made a pretence, at leant, of partaking of the 
precious store. At tlie end of that terrible voyage I 
was called from berth to berth to say farewell, and 
wos deeply touched by tlieir manifestationo of regard 
won by simple ItindiieBB. These poor fellowe bad 
been torn from home, and impressed into liateful 
service; and next to the women and children of 
Cuba, I think humanity called for intervention on 
behalf of the Spanish conscript. Ignorant he was — 
often A brute ; but he was treated as a galley slave 
by tlie oflicers who robbed him, and he at least faith- 
fully served the country that treated him so ba<lly. 

We all suffered severely from cold, and, hut for 
the kindness of the supercargo, one of tiiose true 
Spanish gentlemen that retain one's hope for the 
race, who permitted me to sleep on deck several 
nights, I believe I also should have succumbed in 
the stench of the frightful "Biack Hole" below. 
But for the hostility of certain oihcers on Itoard, ho 
would have accorded me better accommodation. The 
chief engineer of the vessel proved a Scotchman, 
Mr. Cook, and he also extended me much kindness 
on the trip to Cadiz, which we reached on April 16. 
Neither General Gonzalez Muiloz nor any of his staff 
who were on board the vessel, visited their men's 
qoarten in the holds on the voyage. 
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A Pitiful Disembarkation 

The disembarkation at Cadii was a memorable 
sight. On the starboard Bide, steam launches, guy 
with bunting, brought out high army ol&cers in re- 
splendent uniforms, diploiimta, and a vast crowd, to 
welcome officers and officials returning rich to Spain. 

The port gangway led down to large floats manned 
by Red Cross helpers, who lifted the emaciated forms 
of fever-Btricken soldiers from the terrible hold, 
placed them temporarily in clean uniforms to snre the 
comments of the crowd on the wharf, among whom 
were country poodle, wives and motbora and fathciii, 
in tlio Inst oxtromos of poverty, waiting to see their 
dear ones. Thoy luid walked flfty, sixty, and seventy 
miles to greet the returning heroes — thoy waited on 
in suspense: they gave cries of horror at the wieoka 
Cuba had sent them. It was inexpressibly sod. As 
I watclied those silent tragedies, tears blinded my 
eyes, and I forgot my own distress, — impend- 
ing imprisonment as a spy, possible deportation to 
North Africa, and the anxiety of my friends to learn 
my fate. One group of Andalusian women ques- 
tioned same of the invalids, — their fncnd must have 
died on the voyage; several uttered ear-piercing 
shrieks; one maiden lay writhing on the pier in vio- 
lent hysteria. Mothers at first failed to recognize 
their boys, and then, with gurgles of pam at the 
change, yet joy of reunion, they clasped the saffron- 
hued skeletons in their arms: "My son I MysonV 
Two soldieiB died on the pier, and a frenzied moss of 
relatives surged forward, impelled hy a sickening 
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dread for their individual dear ones. But the guards 
drove them back; the amhulances were now full, and 
the people were forced to endure the suspeoBe until 
the next day. 

The chief of police assured me that I should be 
sent to Africa on May 1, and there was some excite- 
ment among the crowd of sight-seers when I was 
taken ashore. The advent of u " Yankee spy " had 
been heralded, and with minds intlamei) by the 
flpectres of manhood from Cuba, their jeers and ex- 
pletives aroused neither my wonder nor resentment. 

The smouldering fires of Costilian anger buret into 
flume when Minister Woodford was given his pass- 
ports ere be could present the American ultimatum. 
The Spaniards rejoiced over their diplomatic victory, 
and showed no concern as to the result of the war 
thus virtually declared. Popular voice had spoken 
never so strongly as the demand of the American 
people that the strife in Cuba should stop, in tlie - 
name of humanity and civilization. No undue 
favoritism to the rebels was manifested; Spain's im- 
potency to check the rebellion had been too long 
proven. On the anniversary of Concord, where the 
American patriots struck the primary blow to tyranny 
and oppression in the Western Hemisphere, both 
Houses adopted resolutions declaring that the people 
of Cuba should be free and independent, empowering 
tiie President to use the forces of the United States 
to that end, and explicitly disclaiming intention to 
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A Solemn Fiesta 

exercise permanent sovereignty or control over the 
Island, — the government, after pacification, to be 
left to the Cubans. 

Tlie day before the formal declaration of war, I 
was released upon the demands of the British Gov- 
ernment. Charges formulated against me for hear> 
ing arms against Spain were withdrawn when tlie 
Spaniards found tliat I must he sent to England for 
trial under the Foreign Enlistment Act, when impol- 
itic trutlis of their rule in Cuba might he evolved. Be- 
ing captured Iwfore declaration of war, the dcsignatioa 
"spy " could not be sustained, and I was ordered over 
the frontier, with warning not to return to Cuba on 
pain of death. Chaperoned by two celudorea of police, 
ordered to see me over the French boundaiy, but 
by no means adverse to enjoyment en route at my 
expense, I watehed llic gay fiosto in Seville, whei« 
tlie great Andalusian fair was turned into a jollifica- 
tion, to celebrate the impending success of Spain. As 
the great religious procession of the 19th wended its 
way from the Alcazar to the glorious Giralda, the 
people knelt reverently in the picturesque streets, and 
it seemed that tlie whole nation, fearful of threatening 
peril, sought blindly for divine protection. The in- 
cense permeated the closely packed crowd, familiar 
phrases of tlie solemn chant were re-echoed from 
mouth to mouth, and as the two massive set pieces, 
"The Last Supper "and "The Crucifixion" paMed 
along, grandee, caballero, and peasant, squirming on 
the sanded sidewalks, prostrated themselves before 
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Various generak were nominated from ciyil life by 
the President; among them Fitshugh Lee, and Joseph 
Wheeler the famed Confederate cavaliy leader. 
Both these officers were '* rebels " in the Civil War, 
and both had proved true as steel in defence of what 
they adjudged their rights. Their appointment and 
the spontaneous expression of loyalty from the South, 
betokened a new era in the Instory of the Union. 
The war touched true and great American principles, 
and the Blue and the Gray rose shoulder to shoulder 
in response to their country's call. To-day they are 
united by a fresh bond, stronger than the broken tie 
of '61. 

The lack of system in the War Department was 
apparent at Tampa ; confusion reigned, but that tiie 
army was increased sevenfold by j stroke of the pen, 
must be taken into consideration. Since the available 
transportation facilities under the Stars and Stripes 
oould not have carried more than 26,000 men 
from the coast, the Administration is frequently 
Uamed f or not first devoting its entire energies to 
the equipment of a small army for service, before the 
vast resources of the National Guard were called 
upon, and the department paralyzed by the immense 
mobilization. But the hardly veiled animosity of 
certain powers toward the United States, and the 
possibility of foreign intervention on Spain's behalf, 
made an impressive display of military strength 
imperative. 

Tampa, assuredly, was not an ideal spot for the prep- 
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The Expedition for Cuba 

aration of an army of invasion. The white Florida 
sand made good camping-ground ; but though drier, 
the climate is scarcely less enervating than that of 
Cuba. The great drawbacks, however, were the 
limited railway facilities and the monopolies enjoyed 
by tlie Plant Railway Company for everything. 

The Plant System is but a single track, and in 
normal times runs but few trains, north and south 
bound passing each otlier by tedious side-tracking. 
The sudden rush of traffic overtaxed the possibilities 
of the railroad; the sidings became choked; heavy 
freights mixed with troop specials, and a constant 
tangle of trains meeting on tlie single line was the 
i^esult If it were necessary to mobilize the invading 
army in the for South, no Florida port was more de- 
sirable. The camp site at Miami was condemned as 
unhealthy by Colonel Curtis Guild ; and by direct ap- 
l)eal to the President, the Seventh Army Corps was 
promptly moved to Jackson>Hlle. Savannah and New 
Orleans boasted &r greater embarkation facilities than 
either. 

Everything in Tampa was expensive, and this en- 
tailed a groat hardship on officers and men, who 
frequently were forced to purchase necessaries of food 
and clothing that the commissariat should have pro- 
vided. Despite the exorbitance, however, the officers 
found life tolerable in the paktial Tampa Bay Hotel, 
the great winter resort which became army head- 
quarters. Here the band played at night in the 
Oriental annex, under flourishing palms, and officers 
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danced with brightreyed Cuban *• settoritas," a num- 
ber of whom had fled from Havana. 

Eager groups also diacueeed the war, the bronzed 
Indian fighters from the plains sharing the enthusiasm 
with the young subs just from West Point, and the 
civilian appomtees, swelling 'neath tlieir newly ac- 
quired rank and uniform, and anxious to do their 
duty, if they did owe both to the political influence 
of their respective papas. Yet it struck the stranger 
as hard to see gaUant soldiers who had spent their lives 
in their country's service, wearing captain's bars, 
while unnotaUe sons of notables strutted around in 
oolonel's stars and staff uniforms. Truly such is 
un-American ; and it was distinctly refrcsliing when 
Colonel Koosevelfs Rough Riders arrived, to find tlie 
sons of millionaires and professional men of promi- 
nent families serving as troopers in the ranks with 
oowpunchers, packers, and •* bad men " of the West, 
ah actuated by the same patriotism, but deserv- 
ing honor commensurate with their individual self- 
sacrifice. 

Gathered in or around headquarters were consider- 
ably over a hundred war correspondents and artists, 
representing newspapers from every quarter of the 
globe. Evidently Lord Wolsele/s young idea tliat 
the •• drones of the Press " were the curse of modem 
armies (for which statement he has since humbly 
apologized) was not shared by the war lords of 
Washington. It was surprising to find that the vast 
majority of correspondents, even those representing 
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Press Censorship in Tampa 

great New York dailies, had never seen a shot fired 
in anger, and were absolutely ignorant of military 
affairs. There were exceptions; and London sent 
some tried veterans, as Robinson, Wright, Sheldon, 
McPherson, Nutall, Hands, and Atkins ; but many 
held posses who would never be permitted to accom- 
pany an army in the field by the British war office. 
The rigors of home camps soon proved too great for 
much of this ** impedimenta," and it was a greatly 
diminished but very ** fit " body of Press knights who 
finally hmded in Cuba. 

In Tampa a rigorous censorship was instituted, 
professedly to withhold information from the enemy ; 
but a wrongful advantage of its restrictions was taken 
to prevent disclosures of disgraceful shortcomings. 
This muzzling of the press prevented the discovery 
and rectification of many evils that eventually cost 
dearly. A judicious censorship was necessary ; the 
despotic gag was not. Mr. Bigelow, who pointed 
out the shortcomings of the invading army, was 
denounced as unpatriotic; but writers who had 
loudly cried ^ traitor " plagiaristically confirmed his 
statements, when proved by time, but too late for 
rectification. 

Hundreds of expatriated Cubans living in Ybor 
City formed themselves into companies of volunteers ; 
and swelled by natives from all parts of the country, 
three strong contingents were raised, commanded 
respectively by brave old Lacret, who had slipped 
over from Cuba a few weeks previously, and Generals 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Nunes and SanguilL Colonel Janiz, the brave little 
doctor of Camagaey, was now his chief of staff, Karl 
Decker and Herbert Seeley were honorary membeiSi 
and among other officers I was delighted to find yonng 
Mass, now a major, Frank Agremonte, Aguirre, and 
other brave fellows whose past services in Cuba and 
consequent sufferings in Spanish prisons had by no 
means deterred them from responding again to their 
coti ^ ti7*s calL General Nunez was joined by Colonel 
Mendez, two sons of the Morales family, and two New 
Yorkers, Thome and Jones, all of whom did excellent 
service later in Cuba. Dr. Castillo took charge of 
tiie ^ Florida,*' and landed the expeditions safely. 

General Shafter*s force was ever sailing ** to-mor- 
row," until ^ mafiana *' had a Spanish significancoy 
and the wait seemed endless? 

The military authorities punctiliously enforced 
trivialities to the letter, and it was surprising to 
see the laxity and consequent disorder in more im- 
portant matters. Sanitation and the water supply of 
the camps seemed a secondary consideration ; the 
issue of rations and suitable outfits to the army 
would have discredited a staff of school-boys. The 
officers of the regular regiments smiled grimly, but 
could say nothing. Seven miles of freight cars were 
stalled in the sidings between Lakeland and the Port. 
The stores had been rushed forward indiscriminately, 
no manifests were provided, and no specific attempt 
was made at headquarters to evolve order from chaos. 

A few details of intelligent non-commissioned 
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The Spy Farce 

officers could have gone through the cars and tabu- 
lated their contents; but if beans were wanted, a 
search was made untU they materialized, and the 
same cars would be overhauled by men searching for 
beef or tomatoes later in the day. Thus only the 
most necessary stores were brought to light, and tons 
of delicacies for the sick and medical stores were 
never unloaded. Great blame has been heaped upon 
the Administration for the want of everytliing in 
Cuba. The fault lay rather with the lack of ad- 
ministrative ability evinced by the authorities at 
Tampa. Supplies in abundance were shipped south 
to the army, but were never unloaded from the 
trains, though their inclusion in the equipment of 
an army on foreign service was imperative. 

Extraordinary enei^gy was shown at Tampa in 
hunting down spies.^ This spy scare was a scream- 
ing farce save for the luckless victims caught in the 
toils. It is difficult to discover either the value of 
information that could be gained around the camps 
of the regular army or a method of transmitting the 

> The arreit of the hoj OsroU, ton of Pbrt TampA't major, lad 
the hslf^nrmd Vtnderbilt, Just from a Spanith priton. wcreridicu- 
louf. But the impritonment of Mr. Castellanot for the heinous 
crime of reeeiTing a letter signed « Bemabe." which man j knew to be 
from his uncle, Mr. Bemabe Sanchea, BriUsh consul at Nueritas, 
then in New York, but which the astute "secret serrice" decided 
might be from 8e5or Beniabe Polo, Spain's political agent in 
Montreal, and bis incarceration for weeks in the filthy cirU 
stockade with negro criminals, without a chance to clear himself, 
wwe an outrage adjudged impossible sare in Spain. Emaciated 
and with a racking cougii, Gastellanos was finally dragged befons 
conri4nartial at Atlanta, and at once acquitted. 
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news to the enemy. The cable was useless ; no one 
knew the date of sailing ; everything else bad been 
printed in the newspapers and magazines, so the 
quest, of Spanish agents would be futile in Tampa. 
The order for a general advance arrived on June 
6. Its promulgation at 10 p.m. is history; it was 
war, not 0{jera bouffe: it emanated from the com- 
manding general, not Wilson or D*Angelis. ^All 
who were not on board the transports by daybreak 
would be left behind.*' 

In Liberia, President CLceseman caused a rush of 
dusky admirals to the vaunted ** Rocktown *' by such 
procedure, and I had laughed at the ostentatious 
negroes, en route for hostile Kroos^ In Tampa one 
could not laugh. Officers and con*espondents dashed 
off to their quarters to pack, Sress, and catch the 11 
train for war. It arrived at 5 A. M. and we reached 
the embarkation pier at 6. Whole battalions were 
' moved in tlie rush. Regiment after regiment had 
huiried down to the narrow pile dock, which was soon 
packed indescribably with men and baggage. Troops 
at the extreme end of the pier were afterwards as- 
s^ed to transports moored at the shore end, and 
vice versa. The embarkation resembled the sailing 
of a vast excursion party rather than a military 
movement With the capacity of each transport, 
and the roster of each regiment before him, the 
youngest officer could have made effective assign- 
ment and saved such dire confusion, which took two 
days to untanglei and entailed much sun-exposure 
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The Invading Army Sails 

and hardship on the soldiers. But toward evening, 
June 7, all was ready. 

Boom I went a saluting gun, and away went tmns- 
port after transport, — the bands pkying, the troops, 
relieved from the tedium of the wait, cheering as 
only . such enthusiasts can cheer. But a gunboat, 
one time yacht, had sighted two tramp steamers, and 
from unexplained reason, taking tliem for Spaniards, 
showed a clean pair of heels to Key West witli the 
tidings. 

"Stop the expedition,** cabled Washington, and 
the leading transports were headed off far down the 
bay and recalled after a long chase by the *♦ Helena.'' 
A weaiy wait ensued,^ the men, cramped on the 
vessels which were fitted and filled like cattle-ships, 
grew sick with the delay. The water grew stale ; 
the lack of exercise, and the foul air of the crowded 
holds in the fierce semi-tropical heat, soon affected the 
troops ; and the halt laid the foundation of many a 
subsequent death, beside the loss of a dry week in 
Cuba. 

One week later we sailed. On the 18th the flag- 
ship **Seguranca" signalled the start ; and with colon 
flying and bands playing, the vessels glided out to 

» Cenerol Shafier*! force ooniUted of 11.000, regvUr infantir, 
2000 Tolantcer iDf«iih7, 2(300 regular cartliy, and GOO rolwiCeer 
ctTtlrj, with four butterict field •rtJIIeiy, two butteriet liege 
•rtilleiy, a UttaUon of engineen, and detachmenU of the signal 
and hoepital corpe, abont ISfiOO men aU told. 

The transports were coasting steamers subsidiied br the GoTern- 
ment. and showing ereiy erldenoe of their longh conrersioa into 
Mansports* 
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mid-Btream and dropped down toward the sea. As 
the batterj on shore boomed out a farewell salutOf 
the soldiers swarmed to the deck and rigging* and 
the air was rent with a shout of triumph from six- 
teen thousand throats. The cheers were taken up 
on shore and echoed and re-echoed in pine forest and 
everglade. Thej were not evoked only bj the 
usual zest for war shared by all men, the savage lust 
to fight which lies dormant in the piping times of 
peace. Those troopera l^new they had a mission to 
fulfiL They remembered the blackened wreck in 
Havana Harbor, and the sailor comrades sleeping in 
that foetid slough ; they thought also of the women 
and children crying aloud for deliverance from star- 
vation and despair, of the ragged patriots fighting for 
liberty as their own fathers bad fought — but for far 
smaller issues — in the War of Independence. Upon 
the grimy coal-dock, a group of Cuban ladies, wid- 
owed and orphaned exiles, knelt, praying with 
tear-streaming faces for divine benediction on the 
liberating army. 

Petty politicians have used tlie war for their own 
purposes, thimbleriggers have not been idle ; but to 
the close observer it was evident tliat the war was a 
war of the people, the will of the multitude, inflamed 
perhaps by exaggeration and misrepresentation, but 
nevertheless exerted for a just purpose when un- 
vanushed facts stand forth. 

Twenty hours after the start was signalled we 
rounded Diy Tortugas, and in douUe column tha 
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The Trip to Cuba 

fleet headed Cubawards, flanked on either side by the 
guard of warships. The massive cruiser *♦ Indiana " 
held to the shore side, while the aggiessive torpedo- 
boat "Porter" dashed insherre at intervals, on the 
lookout for any lurking gunboat of Spain that might 
emerge on a forlorn hope, sink a transport, and meet 
the inevitable fate gloriously. The "Annapolis,'' 
** Bancroft,'' " Castine," " Helena," " MorriU," " Man- 
ning," and «* Hornet" guarded the fleet of transports 
on the voyage, the " Detroit," " Osceola," and " Erics- 
son " acting as scouts. 

The first huid sighted was the sandy loam on Cayo 
Romano, and as the sun set in tropical suddenness, 
a fire flickered from the summit and was answered 
by a second flare on the distant heights of Cubitas: a 
message from the watchful guaitlia costa to the 
beleaguered Cuban Government, which has meted 
isolated justice in spirit rather than in letter, that the 
day of Cuba's triumph was at hand. 

We had two alarms : two Spanish gunboats came up 
boldly, but dashed into Nuevitas when the •• Osceola " 
steamed out to engage them, and later mysterious 
vessels sighted at night near Lobus, disappeared in 
the darkness as the warships raced to meet them. 

The stoutly built British lighthouses fringing the 
Bahama Isles, alone broke the monotony of sea and 
sky after this, and as the three and one-half days' 
trip became lengthened into six days and seven 
nights, eveiy one grew heartily sick of slow travel 
and cramped quarters. A call was made at Man-of- 
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War^s Bay, Inagua Isle, a littte-known BritiBh pos- 
session lying midway between the extreme points of 
Cuba and Hayti. Passing through the Windwanl 
Passage, the mountains of Santiago loomed into view 
on the 21st 

Eveiything was quiet and peaceful, the transports 
lay to off Monro Castle, far out of range, and notli- 
ing but tiny clouds of smoke marked the presence of 
the blockading fleet, hidden below the dip of the 
horizon. For twenty-four hours we lay there. Oen- 
eral Shafter joined Admiral Sampson, and they landed 
at Aflseredo to hold conference with General Garcia* 

On the 22d plans were perfected, and the trans- 
ports headed to Daiquiri, sixteen miles east of Santi- 
ago* Here the Jaragua Iron Company own an iron 
pier for loading the ore, and at.an early hour, as the 
warships drew near, a great column of smoke and 
flame went up : the Company's great storehouse and 
the townsliip were fired by the Spaniards. As the 
garrison evacuated, the fleet bombarded the forts 
and ro^ checking the advance of some Cuban 
soldiers, mistaken for the enemy. At 10 A. m. boats 
were lowered and the first regiment, the 8th In- 
fantry, landed without opposition. Horses and mules 
had to swim ashore, and all the men landed in a 
heavy surf in small boats, and not until the next 
evening had the cavaliy and Lawton's brigade dis- 
embarked. 

The landing of the army was picturesque and 
spirit-stirring. As the sun rose above the mountainsi 
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Landing of the Army 

a flood of lustre was thrown over the fleet of trans- 
ports and massive warships, lying off shore on a sea 
of clearest blue. Away toward Cruantanamo, the 
water shone like liquid gold, the waves washing over 
the base of the distant promontory in white cascades 
as the regular undulationi were broken by the rocks. 
Tlie appearance of tlie romantic shore was heightened 
by the debarking troops, forming up on the yellow 
beach, their arms glistening bravely in the sun, while 
just above them lay the little town backed by the 
lofty Siemu^ the grim volcanic cliffs stretching west- 
ward, a dividing line between the expanse of sea and 
sky. 

Our landing continued without molestation. On 
Thursday the 28d a distant rattle of musketry was 
wafted over Los Altares, six; altar-shaped foothills, 
and huge columns of smoke crept up against the sky 
line. The Spaniards were burning tlie small towns 
and withdrawing into Santiago. General Lawton, 
with the 1st and 22d Regular Infantry, 2d Massa- 
chusetts, and detachments of the 4th, 8th,. and 25th 
Infantry, pushed ahead into Siboney, finding it al- 
ready occupied by Cubans under Creneral Castillo, 
who had attacked the rear guard of Linares, as they 
were firing the town. The Spaniards fled, leaving 
stores and ammunition intact They tried to de- 
stroy the railroad as they retired, but Colonel 
Aguirre and some Cuban cavalry followed them 
up, and the Imperial troops continued their flight 
At Aguadores, which was strongly garriaonedf the 
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nilroad bridge over the creek was blown up with 
dynaniite, to prevent our direct advance along the 
railroad* 

The oountiy within nine miles of Santiago was 
now in our hands. The base of operations was moved 
from Daiquiri to Siboney, a pretty little town, in- 
habited by the employees of the Iron and Railroad 
Company. General Linares had made preparation 
to vigorously oppose a landing here, and two almost 
perpendicuUr clifiEa were terraced with trenches 
carefully masked from top to bottom. He hoped 
the troops would iValk into this trap when they 
found the town seemingly deserted, and he could 
then open a hidden fusillade from either side with 
open countiy behind for retreat A few searching 
shells from the fleet soon caused him to alter his 
decision, and the troops evacuated this stronghold, 
Comandante Billen being killed by a chance shell 

The warships continued bombarding Aguadores, 
and the Spaniards replied vigorously. One shell 
struck the ** Texas," killing Ensign Blakeley, and 
wounding five others dangerously, and the gunboato 
that could be spared from the blockading squadron 
were unable to silence the coast batteries. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

The Fionr at Guasimas. — Tub Em bmt Repulsed. — Dis- 
embarkation AT SiBoKEY. — Commissariat Short- 
comings. — Garcia's Arrival. — A General Advance 
Ordered. 

General Shafter remained on the Seguranca, 
with liis plan of campaign. General Wheeler as* 
sumed command on shore, and conflicting orden 
resulted. General Chaffee's Brigade was ordered to 
form the advance in conjunction with Lawton's divi- 
sion, and reached Jaragua at dusk on the 28d. 
General Young*s cavalry brigade, with General 
Wheeler, then passed these outposts and advanced to 
Siboney. The Cubans reported the enemy in force at 
Guasimas, and after General Wheeler had reconnoi- 
tred the position with General Castillo, he ordered the 
cavaliy to attack at daybreak. At 4 A. M. the Sough 
Riders marched over the foothills by a thickly wooded 
trail, any section of which invited ambuscade and 
annihilation, had the Spaniards possessed initiative. 

General Toung, with the 1st and 10th Cavalry and 
four Hotchkiss guns, advanced along the main road. 
The enemy, neglecting to attack either force sepa- 
rately, held a position on a plateau where the trail 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

and road oonverged. General Rubin intrenched bis 
forces in a disused Barcardi distilleiy, with rough 
trincberas built at an angle obtuse to the approaches. 
Three companies of the Puerto Rico Battalion held 
his right, commanding the main road, while oppos- 
ing the Rough Riders, Major Alcaniz commanded 
half a battalion of the San Fernando Infantry ; two 
companies of the Talavero Regiment, a company of 
engineers, and two Plasencia guns held the centre.' 
General Toung deployed his men without dis- 
covery within 900 yards of the Spanish position. 
The Rough Riders, however, advancing down the 
trail, were met with a terrific fire, which checked 
them in some confusion; Captain Capron, Lieuten- 
ant Fish, and several men being killed and many 
severely wounded. The raw -volunteer troopers, 
however, behaved splendidly. Colonels Wood and 
Roosevelt threw out their troops in skirmish order 
through the chapparaL The regular cavalry had ex- 
tended their left flank, effecting a junction with the 
Rough Riders. A semicircular line of attack was 
thus formed, but owing to the dense undergrowth, the 
American fire could not be effectively maintained 
until a series of advances, in face of a bail of bullets, 
had brought the line to within 800 yards of the Span- 

^ The oiScial reports show that the American generals haTo 
OTeresiimated the strength of the enemj. From tmstworthj 
•ovrees, TeriSed bj a close examination of the ground dirsctlj 
after the battle, where the piles of expended shells showed the 
position of each soldier, I learned that onlj eloTen hundred of the 

held OnaalaMi | not four thonsandt as claimed. 

• 
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The Fight at Guasimas 

ish position. Pouring in heavy volleys from their 
carbines, the cavalry then surged forward, the 
enemy's right flank falling back in good order be- 
fore the Rough Riders, who were now enfiladed by 
Rubin's mountain artillery, and the infantry supports 
intreuched along the ridge. In a few moments the 
fire of the regulars drove back the Spanish loft, and 
after Captain Alcaniz with the ** Talaveros '' bravely 
sought to cover the retreat of the guns and the 
wounded, the entire force fell back in confusion and 
withdrew to Santiago. They left but thirteen dead 
on tha field, and removed their wounded, which were 
many. 

At the supreme moment Captain Taylor, who had 
heard of the battle, came up with three troops of the 
9th Cavalry. Several companies of the 71st Regi- 
ment also hurried to the front, but these reinforce- 
ments were not required. 

Considering the disposition of the enemy, the' 
American loss was extremely light From a total 
strength of 964 men, sixteen, including Captain 
Capron and Lieutenant Fish, were killed, and fifty- 
two wounded. Majors Bell and Brodie, Captains 
Knox and McCIintock, and Lieutenants Byram and 
Thomas were severely wounded. Mr. Edwanl Mar- 
shall, the war correspondent, was shot through the 
spine during the battle.^ The Rough Ridera gained 
unstinted praise for their bravery at Guasimas. 

1 Owing to the lack of bearers, the wonnded fared roughlj, and 
hsuing that good treatment would prolong llarshaU's nU, Messit. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Colonel. Rooseyelt, after working incessantly to 
place the navy on a war footing, raised the regiment 
of cowboys for scouting in Cuba. But the antithesis 
of cowpunchers flocked to the corpe, — tenderfoot 
dudes, first tolerated, afterwards beloved, by the 
ranchmen, —-and an excellent camaraderie prevailed. 
Colonel Roosevelt has been charged with going to 
war to become Governor of New York. One of his 
men, replying to this, said, ** If the Colonel was look- 
ing out for a prospective governorship, it must have 
been in Hades, for no one courted death more.** I 
have seen Colonel Roosevelt gently sootliing his 
wounded, fearlessly leading a charge, addressing 
meeting after meeting during his political campaign, 
and quietiy resting with his family. His every act is 
characterized by a fearless sincerity, the sentiment of 
duty and principle of justice. The spirit of tiio man 
is even more than any series of his acts ^ a man the 
nation can trust 

The disembarkation of the remaining divisions of 
the army proceeded slowly, and many of the men, 
especially of the 71st New York, stood in the surf for 
hours in the tropical sun, seizing the approaching 
boats and dragging them on shore through the 
breakers. Such exposure in the tropics is a sure 

Aeton, DftTlet. Crane. MoNichol, Howard, and Coflin carried him 
orer the terrible trail, until thej dropped from exhaiiation. With 
the aid of Mr. Dlnwiddie, he was tafelj carried oTer the hlllf to the 
** OllTette " and hat since reeoTered from a precedented fatal womid. 
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Lack of Transportation 

foTflrunner of ferer. Perspinttion poured off tb* 
men, aa they unloaded stores on the burning sand, 
and their overheated bodies were repeatedly cooled 
as they plunged into the surf to drag the boats to 
shore. That labor was constant for fifteen hours per 
day for a week, and many a poor fellow unconsciously 
sowed the seeds of death, that soon stalked grimly 
through the ranks. 

While the heliograph on La Galetta informed 
Linares of every move of the army on the coatit. 
General Shatter ordered three transjKirtH to make a 
feint landing on the west of Santiago. Despite the 
obvious uselessness of this, the engineers were on 
board one of these vessels for four days, during which 
time the crazy pile dock at Siboney could linve been 
repaired and strcngtlicned by cribs, and the risks and 
exposure of a sui'f landing reduced to a minimum. 
Even suitable surf-boats were lacking, and the artuy 
and its commissariat landed in row4>oats. 

The soldiers were under the im predion that 
tropical outlita would be issued for them in Cuba. 
They were still dressed in heavy serge, the old regu- 
lation eciuipmeiit, and many hod only thin civilian 
boots, which heat and salt water rendered useless. 
So few wagons hod been shipped tliat tliere was no 
transportation for their effects, and as regiment after , 
regiment was rushed to the front, the men, laboring 
in the sweltering heat, discarded articles mile by mile, 
until they liad nothing but the clothes they stood 
upright in, and the n>uto of the advance resembled 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

the trail of a retreating army. Besides kit« rifle, and 
ammnnitioii, the troops were ordered to carry three 
days* rations in their haversacks. They were marched 
at all hours, invariably during the heat of the day, and 
suffered severely ; only the splendid physique of tlie 
American army made marches possible under such 
conditions. 

The expedition tended just at the close of **el 
veiano de San Juan *' (the summer of St John), and 
but for the unfortunate week of delay at Tampa, the 
advance could have been noiade in dry weatiier. The 
rains restarted on the fourth day and the difficulty 
of transport increased. Yet regiment after regiment 
was raced forward, when it was impossible to get 
sufficient supplies to the front The Cubans and 
cavalry brigade, extended beyond Sevilla, made 
efficient outposts, and common-sense generalship 
would have mobilized the army first on the hillside 
near Siboney, where the men could have been easily 
fed, and the transport trains utilized to cany out 
supplies to an advanced base, protected by the 
cavalry. When all was in readiness, even Um day 
before the battie, the army could have moved forward 
the eight miles toward El Pozo, and made the attack, 
well fed, and with an abundance of supplies on hand 
to sustain it 

It has been clearly demonstrated that for success- 
f ul campaigns in the tropics troops must not be over- 
loaded on the march, that a change of underclothing 
must be canied, and changed on alternate days, the 
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Commissariat Shortcomings 

spare suit being exposed when possible to tiie sun, 
which acts as a powerful deodorizer. This simple 
hygienic precaution has been greatiy conducive to the 
success of Oreat Britain's campaigns in India and 
Africa. It was impossible in Cuba, for even officers 
lacked transport for their clothes, and the health of 
the army was further jeopardized by the defective 
commissary. 

While General Shaf ter was greatiy to blame for not 
dispatching the fastest transports back to Tampa to 
bring forward additional mule trains and transport 
wagons, tiie supplies that were provided were utterly 
unfit for the climate, or for any army on active ser- 
vice. The staple diet, ** hardtack,*' was of good 
quality, though whole-meal biscuit is more sustain- 
ing. But it was packed in wooden cases — it was 
soaked first in sea water, then by rain, the boxes lay 
around in thick mud which oozed into the badly made 
joints, and much of the hard bread was soon unfit for 
consumption. European armies use tin-lined cases 
for biscuit Trained bakers could have built field 
ovens and issued a part ration of fresh bread. In the 
Soudan and West Africa the field bakeries covered 
themselves with laurels, and their equipment requires 
littie transport 

The sides of salted ** sow-belly ** were of excellent 
quality, but were packed only in cheese-doth. It 
was thus very difficult for the men to cany forward 
the slimy sides of bacon ; it speedily became rotten, also, 
from sun and rain. But above all, only those who 
IS S78 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

know the nausea of the stomach after exposure in a 
mahuiouB clime can realize the repulsiveness of fat 
hacm in any form, while the torpid liver and impaired 
digestion inflicted by the tropics makes a fatty diet 
absolutely dangerous. 

The canned meat was execrable — simply the oflfal 
of a beef-extract factory. It was possible to boil it 
for hours, and beyond the stringy substance at the pot 
bottom and grease on top, the water remained clear 
as before. Nutriment could not be extracted, and the 
men eventually preferred hunger as they gradually 
sickened. It was packed also in round tins, the most 
inconvenient for transport, and entailing much waste 
of space. I have eaten American canned beef 'in 
West Africa, in preference to the beef on the hoof 
procurable there. During the Ashanti campaign we 
thrived on it In Sierra Leone and on the Gold CkMSt, 
in spite of an abundance of other canned comestibles, 
it forms the staple article of diet Yet after weeks of 
semi-starvation in Cuba, and subsistence on the miser- 
able Spanish rancho during my deportation, I could 
not bring myself to eat the canned meat supplied to 
American soldiers by American contractors. This 
ration bore no resemblance to the meat supplied to 
the British army. Besides excellent bouilli beef in 
portable cans, the Maconachie ration of canned beef- 
steak and vegetables is now issued with signal success 
to the English soldier on active service. In the 
United States, whose canned supplies rule the world, 
a fSmilAF ration could easily be prepared for the 



Meat for the Army 

American army : the meat retains its nutriment, and 
with the vegetables is palatable and sustaining. There 
was no excuse for the lack of fresh beef in Cuba. Grass 
was abundant; cattle could have been sent down 
easily, driven to the front in one day, thus saving 
transportation, and slaughtered in the lines. The 
contention of General Shaf ter that meat killed in the 
tropics will not cool, I venture to contradict If the 
beasts are slaughtered at sundown, meat in Cuba is 
perfectly fresh for consumption on the ensuing day. 
Marching across Camaguey with General RolofE, we 
drove before us cattle captured from the Spaniards, 
and slaughtered them as required. In the pestiferous 
environs of Equatorial Africa cattle are scarce, but I 
have seen them slaughtered successfully. Even an 
occasional issue of fresh meat to the troops would 
Iiave proved a great boon, and would have been 
greatly conducive to health. Yet when I left Santi- 
ago, six weeks after the capitulation had placed an 
open port in our hands, only a meagre supply 'of 
frozen meat had been sent to the army of occupation 
and the men were still existing on the old ration. 

Excellent canned tomatoes were provided, but it 
has yet to be proved that they contain the qualities of 
a staple diet Dried hews, an excellent ration, were 
shipped in large sacks and could not be sent forward. 
The canned beans w;ere soaked in pork fat and were 
nauseating even to the Massachusetts troops. The 
coffee was good, but unground, partially roasted, and 
packed in paper. The men had no appliances for 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

grinding in the trenches, and the beans were labori- 
ously broken up between stones, and a miserable con- 
coction without milk or sugar was the result A 
oheapi refresliing beverage of cocoa-paste, containing 
both milk and sugar, is easily obtainable, but was not 
inoluded in tlie Santiago menu. Saccharine was not 

used. 

«' Boil and filter all water before drinking,** read 
one wise oUuse of instruction and advice to soldiers 
in the tropics, issued by the War Department There 
was no transport for camp kettles, and no filters were 
provided. The drinking water was tlius one of the 
most serious menaces to health and life. Modem 
armies provide the portable Pasteur filters for each 
regiment ; and the soldier's charcoal filter and drink- 
ing tube, costing eight cents, and which can be slung 
on the frog or water bottle and used with ease, has 
yet to be included in the equipment of the American 

soldier. 

Lack of fresh meat and vegetables is a serious dan- 
ger to health, and lime juice or preserved vegetables 
are essential to prevent scorbutic disease. A German 
firm lias perfected a ration of dried vegetables that 
have been used with excellent residts in recent mili- 
taiy and exploring expeditions, though it was not 
adopted in Cuba. A regular ration of lime juice 
should certainly have been issued, but only a few 
bottles could be purchased at the base. 

A small ration of nun is an excellent nightcap for 
men exposed to miasma, and it is issued as an evening 
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Commissariat Disabilities 

ration to British and German troops in tropical ser- 
vice. A huge store of excellent Bacardi at Siboney 
was poured on the ground, and barrels of red wine 
also, by order of the Commanding General. A few 
days later, when dozens of bravo fellows* lay panting 
for breath, tiioir frothing mouths a harbor for flies, the 
glassy eyes silentiy pleading for an indescribable 
something, one*s thoughts would revert to the rum 
and wine poured on tiie ground to prevent its abuse, 
regardless of tiie fact that its use would now save 
lives. A teaspoonf ul poured between those Uue lips 
could alone have revived, and the hardtack and fat 
pork available would but hasten the approaching end. 

Consolidated extracts and soups for an emeigency 
ration are portable, but were lacking. The Medical 
Comfort box, containing beef tea and other delicacies 
for the sick, was also unknown before Santiago ; if 
plain beef tea were shipped for the hospital, it was 
not unloaded. Emergency rations have been experi- 
mented with on the Plains, but were not adopted in 
Cuba. A concentmted combination ration, weighing 
three ounces and costing six cents, can be obtained, 
and would have proved a universal boon at the front 
during the starvation dajrs of battie. 

An impending attack of fever may be warded off 
by a dose of quinine, but there was none supplied 
save the scanty store among the medical supplies. 
Quinine, or its excellent substitute ^ Kreat Halviva,**^ 
which contains all its properties and has none of its 
after effects, should be issued almost as a ration in the 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

tropics^ In hundrecb of cases in Cuboi the fever was 
in far advanced stages before the patient could obtain 
the drug, and it was then too late. 

From the first day of landing, there was a shame- 
ful neglect of simple sanitary precautions. This was 
especially noticeable at the base of Siboney. No sinks 
were dug there for many days, and when thousands of 
refugees crowded in from the hills, conditions became 
worse. They were chiefly negroes from the ruined 
ooffee estates, who had precariously existed in the 
woods and were reduced to mero animals. Yet they 
were allowed to mix indiscriminately with the 
soldiers, and no sanitary regulations were enforced. 
The whole environs of the town were defiled to an 
indescribable extent ; there was no quicklime, indis* 
pensable even for small camps ; ffhd erelong Siboney 
became a fostid plague spot, and they wondered why 
yellow fever raged. 

** Success is a bad word ; its false resemblance to 
merit deceives mankind *' was a favorite epigram of 
Victor Huga It makes an admirable text for this 
chapter, since the overwhelming success to American 
arms is invariably quoted, as a vindication of what is 
now called Algerism, and it is. used as a shield of 
defence for the officialdom that failed to accomplish 
what the brave officers and men won by a miracle, 
despite disabilities and their shameful treatment. 

The army went to Santiago to accomplish a stu- 
pendous task. A landing had to be effected on a 
hostile coast, artUlery and supplies moved forward 
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Strategical Blunders 

through ten miles of difficult country, open at all 
sides for surprise attacks from the enemy. Siege had 
to be laid to a considerable city, well garrisoned, 
naturally intrenched with steep ridges, and with a 
powerful fleet to assist in its defence. ' By negli- 
gence and blunder, the land operations from first to 
last were a series of mistakes, any one of which might 
have proved fatal to American arms. Victory was 
snatched at heavy cost, but a victory that can be 
attributed alone to Providence $ for had the morale 
of the enemy been less impaired by starvation and 
disease, or had the fleet remained in Santiago Har- 
bor, the amazing valor of the American soldiers must 
have gone for naught, and a reverse been entailed. 

Owing to the unaccountable dchiy in road-making 
during the dry days and the subsequent employment 
of improper measures in repairing washouts and ruts 
with brushwood and sand without fagots and cor- 
duroy, tu withstand the periodic downpours, even the 
light mortars could not be brought to tiio front before 
July 9, and not one of the siege guns was landed. 
What General Shafter hoped to accomplish with an 
army thus equipped and moved against the city, it 
is impossible to say. What would have been the 
result, even if Santiago City had been carried fay 
assault, if the Spanish fleet had turned its heavy guns 
against the invading army, it is easy to foresee. 

Ostensibly the army was to go to Santiago to. 
attack and destroy the batteries and Morro in rear 
and thus enable the navy to enter the harbor, remove 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

the mines, and co-operate with the army on land in 
destroying the fleet and capturing the city. To 
accomplish this, an advance should have been made 
along the coast railroad under cover of the guns of 
the navy. Aguadores could tiien have been cap* 
tured, leaving only a short march across the foot- 
hills between El Morro and Santiago. The shore 
batteries at the harbor mouth would have been 
isolated and captured, and a combined advance 
made on Santiago by sea and land, the army covered 
by the guns of the navy. General Shafter, in the 
** Century,*' says: **I regarded this as impossible.** 
Yet on July 2 he wrote a note to General Wheeler, 
asking if it were not feasible to capture tlie forts on 
the bay to let in the navy, and on July 6 he still 
talked of it to his staif. " 

The army was sent up the most difficult approach, 
against the strongest defences of the city ; by super- 
human exertion tiie outlying positions were captured, 
but without sufficient artillery the army could go no 
farther. They had the city surrounded, but must 
have withdrawn or faced decimation by disease, with- 
out a chance to expel the fleet or assist the navy in 
gaining entrance, had not the enemy steamed out to 
escape, and brought on, from our point of view, the 
coveted result^ 

1 It is openljr charged bjr manjr that Jealovtjr of the iMTjr alone 
caMed Qcneral Shafter to act indepemleiitljr and attempt the eonne 
be did, thinking he could capture the citj and snatch the flor/ 
while the warsUps did the blockading outside. He succeeded In 
gaiaiBg aothlBg and narrowijr escaped defeat But It Is and em 
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Injustice to the Cubans 

After the fight at Guasimas, Siboney presented a 
busy sight From sunrise to sunset the work of dis- 
embarkation and unloading of stores was pushed for- 
ward. Mule trains were being despatched to the 
front, while thousands of starving pacifictiiB came into 
town from the hills. 

Castillo moved his Cubans forward to El Poso, 
where, under De Coro and Gonzales, they did efficient 
outpost work a mile beyond the American lines, thus 
relieving the soldiers from much arduous guard duty. 
Garoia brought 2000 insurgents, his negro regiments 
of Cambote and Barracoa, from Assedero, in govern- 
ment transports. Thoughtful Americans felt a thrill 
of pity when they saw the unkempt and emaciated 
insurgents, who had steadfastly endured Uiree years* 
campaigning. Their march to the coast had been 
terribly trying, and for several days they had existed 
on grass soup. Can we wonder, tlien, that these 
ignorant negroes wero demoralized at the sight of 
hard tack and bacon *^ ad lib.** ? They broke open 
the boxes and devourod the first square meal of three 

will be impolitic to deal with this question. The Commander-in- 
Chief was but carrying out the orders of the War Department, and be 
should not now bo made a scapegoat for this. The rery knowledge 
of the nnpreparedness, the weighty sense of responsibility, so 
preyed on tlie general's mind that his physical condition was piti- 
able. His gouty foot pained him considerably, and those who for 
political reasons intrusted the care of an army and national honor 
to an oiBoer of such disability are morally responsible. Awaithig 
his orders, no practical reconnoissance of the country was made. 
He had no personal knowledge of the local topography, or the dis- 
position of the enemy. * How can a man decide what he should do 
If be la ignorant of what his enemy la about f * says Jominie. 
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years, witii so ranch gusto that certain gentlemen 
looked on with disgust and called them pigs, and 
eneigetio pressmen were speedily making copy on 
the •* lazy Cubans* hate of work and love of eating/* 
The Cuban soldiers marched to the north of Santiago, 
and had few transactions with the army for food or 
orders. 

Along the now disused trail between Daiquiri and 
Siboney, overcoats and blankets were rotting by the 
wayside, and some of the ** boys " told the ragged 
paoificos of this discarded treasure which was useless 
to the army. The poor wretches soon appropriated 
everything, but unfortunately they applied this per- 
mission universally, and on subsequent marches, 
when the men laid their packs by tlie roadside to 
collect later, they frequently -found them rifled. 
Ragged and ignorant as were Garcia*s soldiers, they 
did not steal and loot as charged, for theft is relig- 
iously punished with death in the rebel camps. 
iThe negro pacificos, many of whom were armed 
with rifles shipped down at the time but were abso- 
lutely without discipline, had no such scruples, and 
pilfered at every opportunity. It is impossible to fix 
any standard of judgment for iieople in their condi- 
tion. But they were not insurgents, they were not 
Cubans. One-third only of the population of Cuba 
before the war was colored. Weyler killed off many 
of the whites in the Wejt, but the negroes we saw 
around Santiago were no more typical of the Cuban 
tioe than are the ignorant colored squatten and 
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To the Outposts 

cotton-workers of the Georgia backwoods representa- 
tive Americans. Unfortunately, by the action of these 
negroes, the American troops soon lost the reverence 
they felt for the patriots* struggle for liberty, since 
they had neither time nor opportunity to form a 
broad and charitable judgment Some of the very 
writers, who in Havana liad misled the public with 
faked stories of victorious insurgent armies sweeping 
the Island, now found material at tlie expense of the 
Cubans in the exposd of the phantasms created by 
their own imagination. The sage Housas say, **If 
you find a cup and show it as gold, don*t smash it as 
worthless, when it is proved brass, for the fault is 
yours, not the cup*s.** 

Pressing forward to the outposts on June 26, with 
Bengough the artist and two servants who had pre- 
viously served on the Nictheroy during the Brazilian 
trouble, we camped just above El Pozo, in a snugly 
thatched hut considerately erected by the Cubans. 
The rains had restarted, and miasma hung over the 
valley like a heavy pall, but toward evening the misty 
curtain was suddenly drawn aside, the skies turned 
blue as if by magic, and a most glorious panorama lay 
revealed to our wondering gaze. Santiago lay on a 
gentle ridge, alarmingly close, the minarets of the 
ancient cathedral and the blue walls of the San 
Cristobel convent, peeping over the graceful palms 
covering the valley. The sun was dropping behind 
the heights of El Cobre, and shed a golden radiance ' 
over the peaceful scene. The military hospital, 
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oarcel, and barracksi standing at the edge of the city, 
were plentifully bedecked with Red Cross flagSf while 
before them, separated delusively by an invisible 
▼alley, were the forts and blockhouses of San Juan. 

The light uniforms of the soldiers lounging around 
the blockhouses showed up plainly ; they were ap- 
parently oblivious of the approaching army. A few 
distant booms to seaward — the navy exchanging 
courtesies with Morro — were the only evidence of 
war. The tinkling of the hammered pots in the bel- 
fry, calling to vespers, waA wafted across the valley, 
and only the battened vultures that swarmed the 
trees could have divined the coming scenes of carnage. 
Sunset was first heralded by the Cuban bugler, but 
his puny notes were soon drowned by the harmonious 
burst of trumpets, as the beautiful ** retreat *' of the 
American army was sounded by the various regiments 
encamped at Sevilla, about a mile behind. Then 
their bands burst into the ** Star-Spangled Banner ; ** 
and stretched across the heavens — silver stars shining 
from a sky of blue, the crimson glare of the setting 
sun intersected by white fleeced bars of cloud — the 
very spirit of Old Glory was typified. It seemed tliat 
a spiritual hand had thus emblazoned the heavens in 
omen of the flag so soon to float over that benighted 
land. 

The army was camped near Sevilla. Despite the 
rain and the sorry rations, the spirits of the soldiers 
were sustained by the thought of battle. The light 
batteries were up, but we still looked across at the 
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enemy working on the defences before Santiago, 
while our guns were parked, and the men worked on 
the roads. General Shafter arrived at the front on 
July 29, cursorily viewing Santiago from El Pozo. 
On the following afternoon General Castillo and 
several American officem made a reconnoissance from 
the war balloon, and in a pouring rain at 8 p. li. a 
general advance was ordered. 

Santiago lay to our direct front General Lawton 
was to advance to the extreme right, witli the Second 
Division, comprising the brigades of General Chaffee, 
the 7th, 12tli, and 17th Infantxy, General Ludlow, 
8th and 22d Infantry and 2d Massachusetts, and 
Colonel Miles, 1st, 4tli, and 25th Infantry, and two 
field batteries. After capturing El Canoy, a forti* 
fied town menacing the right flank, Lawton was to 
swing round and invest the north side of Santiago. 
The First Division, General Kent, comprising the 
brigades of General Hawkins, 6th and 16th Infantry 
and 71st New York, Colonel Pearson, 2d, 10th, and 
21st Infantry, and Colonel Wikoff, 9th, 18th, and 24th 
Infantry, and the Cavalry Division, General Wheeler, 
comprising the brigades of General Sumner, 8d, 6th, 
and 9th Cavalry, and General Young, 1st and 10th 
Cavalry, and the Rough Riders, with three field bat- 
teries, were to capture the advanced positions of 
Santiago at San Juan, and invest the city on the east 
General Dufiield, with the 9th Massachusetts and 88d 
and 84th Michigan and a force of Cubans, was to ad- 
vance along the coast and join the navy in a combined 
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attack upon Agoadores, menaoing the left flank. If 
possible, he was then to move on Santiago from the 
south. A semicircular cordon would thus entirely 
compass the city. Garcia and his two thousand 
Cubans were expected to cover tiie entire western 
edge of the bay and the extreme north, to prevent 
reinforcements or supplies entering through either tlie 
Condella, Cristo, San Luis, or other passes leading to 
the city. 

It is inexplicable why a general advance should 
have been ordered on the 80th. Lawton had seven 
miles to march to the right, but the centre divisions 
had less than two. The sudden movement of the 
army corps into the narrow trail retarded Lawton 
for several hours. The remaining divisions might 
have remained in camp until daybreak, and marched 
the short distance to the Pozo, dry, fed, and fresh 
for the assault So congested was tiie trail that 
darkness supervened before many regiments had ad* 
yanced at all, and at midnight the drenched troops 
lay down in the muddy road and rested on their 
arms until daybreak. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The Attack begins. — The Artillery Duel. — A Reck- 
less Order. — The Storming or San Juan. — Aqua- 
DOREs. — Canet Fallen. 

Reveille on July 1 roused a wet, bedraggled 
army from unrefreshing sleep. The troops lit fires 
with difficulty, and the centre divisions roundly 
^groused'* at the spoilt night tliat they might have 
spent comfortably in camp. But the boom of Ca- 
pron*s first giin at Caney sent a thrill tlirough the 
ranks; discomforts were forgotten, and the tension 
of anxious anticipation, the exultant, undefinable 
someUiing of approaching battle, dominated each one 
of us. With Creelman and Armstrong, I moved 
down to%vard Caney, and turned to view the shelling 
of the citadel from the Ducrot Tliis citadel re- 
sembled a French ch&teau ratlier than the Moresque 
forts of Spain ; but the guns made little impression 
upon it, and I rodo back to El Pozo, where Battery 
A, Captain Grimes, was intrenched on a ridge op- 
posing San Juan. 

Directly behind the guns the cavalry were at ease, 
preparing a sorry breakfast. I remembered, at certain 
examination manoeuvres at Aldersbot, that a field- 
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officer was disqualified for halting his men some dis- 
tance in rear but directly behind a battery during an 
artillery duel. Seeing the guns about to open, I had 
the temerity therefore to warn one officer of the dan- 
ger, should the enemy's artillery reply. ** We have 
our orders and cannot move," was the answer. 

By the guns Captain Grimes and Lieutenants Conk- 
lin and Farr were ranging, the cannoneers stood by 
their pieces, the high numbers at the caissons. At 
one minute to eight, No. 1 and 2 guns were loaded 
with common shell. 

•* Range 2600 yards 1 " 

The breech block was closed with a snap, the trail 
of No. 1 gun was swung into position, the layer 
looked over his sights, depressing the piece a trifle. 
The sight of No. 2 gun was adjusted in readiness. 

•*No. II Fire!" 

The report rang out — a shell went screaming over 
the peaceful valley and burst at impact just beyond 
the ridge, amid the cheers of the soldiers. 

^'Too much elevation I No. 2 at 2460. Ready I 

Piiel'* 

**Still a little high! " No. 8 gun sent a shell crash- 
ing below the blockhouse. No. 4 missed fire through 
defective pricking; but in the second round each gun 
sent a shell hurling against the blockhouse, and the 
enemy could be seen scampering to cover. The range 
fixed, shrapnel was resorted to. To tlie thirteenth 
round there had been no reply, though we looked 
instinotively across the valley after each di 
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Suddenly a tiny ring of bluish smoke circled 
through the air, and with a vicious scream a shrap- 
nel hurtled over the battery and burst just above the 
heads of tho crowd behind the hill. Men fell on all 
sides, and before the surprised soldiers had recovered 
from their astonishment, another shell exploded. 
With marvellous direction, shrapnel burst regularly 
just over the battery, among the troops so wickedly 
exposed there. A group of Cubans were literally 
blown to pieces, horsps were killed, and tlien a shell 
burst before. No. 8 gun, killing two gunners, Helm 
and Underwood, instantly, fatally wounding Roberts, 
and injuring every man in the vicinity. As I 
turned, blinded with dust, with Scovel and Bengough, 
to seek a less exposed place, the grimy figure of Cor- 
poral Keene loomed tlirough the smoke, and with 
blood pouring from two wounds he returned to his 
gun, which Michaelis, the son of a brave officer, and 
the only one uninjured in the detachment, was coolly 
working as if on parade, while Brown, a Harvard 
man, carried ammunition from tlie caissons. 

Tliere was a subtle fascination in watching the 
three devoted officers, and the men of Battery A, 
standing exposed to the sure and deadly fire, and 
answering shot by shot. Colonel Ordoficz, the Span- 
ish inventor and artillerist, succeeded Colonel Melgar, 
commanding die artillery, and had personally ranged 
the position with fearful accuracy. The enemy used 
smokeless powder, and their battery could not be 
located, while the black powder of our guns made a 
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perfect target. After nine minutee of tliie effective 
shelling, the Spaniards fortunately held fire, and 
thus the crowded troops behind the ridge were able 
to move from their perilous position. Grimes fired 
thirteen more rounds, and failing to evoke reply, he 
also ceased fire, and his men fell, exhausted by their 
efforts in the hot sun. Below the hill Surgeon 
Quinton worked heroically under fire with Dr. Church 
of the Rough Riders. 

When the artillery duel had ceased, though there 
was no indication tliat the enemy's guns had been 
silenced, the regiments started to pour down tlie trail 
leading through the thickly wooded volley intorven* 
ing between El Poko and tlie enomy*s position on 
San Juan. Lieutenant-Colonel McClemand, A. A. O. 
to the Fifth Corps, had ridden up with orders from 
General Shafter for Generals Kent and Sumner to 
move their divisions forward tlirough tlio valley to 
the edge of the woods and there await orders. The 
trail led down to the San Juan River, walled in on 
either side by impenetrable bush. Just beyond the 
last ford the woods ended abruptly and a gentle 
grassy slope led to the foot of the San Juan ridge, 
which is like a huge rampart thrown up to defend 
Santiago. Extending along its whole length were 
trenches, intersected with blockhouses, while below 
'strong barbed-wire barricades were stretched along 
the base of the hill. San Juan was the strategical 
key to Santiago. Beyond was an intervening valley, 
with a gradual ascent leading up to the plateau on 
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Tactics at San Juan 

which the city stands. It commanded tlie succeed- 
ing rows of trenches on the hillside and the strongly 
fortified and barricaded outskirts of the city, that 
rose like a wall along the next crest 

One moment*s consideration of the topography of 
this position will show that an attacking force march- 
ing do>vn the wretched trail to San Juan would be 
forced to form line of battle at the edge of the woods, 
under a sweeping fire from trenches and forts, and 
after thus deploying, the depleted force must advance 
across the open, against the fences, and storm the 
hill. Such a course could but court extermination. 

There aro defined, strategic rules for capturing 
such a position. Preparatory action holds infantry 
to cover with artillery at the front, until the shelling 
Iios produced sufficient effect for a general advance. 
The configuration of the ground seldom admits guns 
remaining far in rear of the advance, but there is no 
justifiable hope in advancing strong masses of troops 
against an intrenched position without preparatory 
artillery action, and no assault should be ordered 
until the artillery duel has silenced the enemy^s guns 
and shaken the defending forces. A few hours* 
shelling would have demolished the blockhouses and 
cleared the trenches along the ridges. Tlien, with 
rough trails cut branching from the road through the 
trees to the edge of the wood, several columns could 
have emerged simultaneously in the valley, formed • 
line, and charged the hill with small loss, ready to 
tauoe the enemy*s main position. During the war of 
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70 Moltke advised his generals that frontal attacks 
on a position usually failed, unless means had been 
taken to engage the enemy's flank simultaneously. 

During the struggle to expel the usurper Joseph 
Bonaparte and his brother's army from Italy, one of 
Massena's columns advanced down a narrow wooded 
load. At the head of the track a handful of loyal 
Calabrians sheltered behind rocks on a low emi- 
nence, swept the opening with their rifles. In vain 
the column strove to press forward and charge the 
position — the French soldiers emerged from cover, 
only to be shot down by the unerring mountaineers, 
and a sorry remnant alone escaped by retreat. The 
position resembled San Juan, only the head of the 
Santiago road was held by regular soldiers, in- 
trenched, armed with repealing rifles, and with 
artillety that could shell Uie road long before the 
attacking force reached the open valley. One regi- 
ment of infantry and a single batteiy from perhaps 
any modem army but Spain's, could have held San 
Juan against the entire force of Shafter advancing 
without artillery support 

Cteneml Shafter intended that the columns should 
advance quietly through the woods, and stand ready 
to make the charge when the artillery had prepared 
the way and Lawton*s Division had swung to flank 
the position on the right. Possibly he thought the 
enemy would sleep in the interim. 

Into the unlcnown jiugle the cavalry and infantry 
advanced. The road was muddy^ and in places but 
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The Battle Precipitated 

three could march abreast, so that when the advance 
guard reached the first ford, the rood was choked 
with closely wedged men for considerably over a 
mile. The Spanish pickets concealed in palm-trees 
in the valley, soon saw blue uniforms advancing, and 
gave the alarm. Not certain of the strength of the 
force, the Spaniards fired only a few desultory vol- 
leys, but as the vanguard came unseen down the 
road, the captive war balloon was sent bobbing along 
in .the veiy advance, just over the tree-tops. It de- 
veloped the fight, the moment it drew within range. 

Every rifle from fort and intrenchment Uazed at 
once at the silken globe; the artilleiy reopened, and 
bullets and shells poured through the tree-tops, deal- 
ing death and destructicn among the men in the 
crowded trail. By this time the cavaliy were start- 
ing to deploy along the creek; but when the wretched 
balloon had finally received its quietus, and sunk 
amid the curses of the men stricken through its 
agency by an unseen fire, the enemy had exactly 
ranged the line of the road, and were apprised that a 
general advance was taking place. A withering fire 
was directed against the angle where the balloon had 
disappeared and along the edge of tlie wood. 

In a moment the insanity of the tactics dawned 
upon the American army. **Not though the soldiers 
knew some one had blundered . • . Theirs not to 
reason why. Theirs but to do and die." The whole 
command would have been withdrawn, and the artil- 
lery allowed to prepare the way, had not the trail 
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been so packed that a retrograde movement would 
have cost hundreds of lives, besides demoralizing the 
survivors. A modem army, composed of the finest 
material in the world, had been moved recklessly into 
a death-trap, to be decimated by what proved to be a 
handful of half-starved Spaniards. 

Oenends Kent, Hawkins, and Sumner held a hur- 
ried consultation. Lieutenant Ord climbed a tree 
and viewed the enemy*s position far more effectually 
than a hundred balloons. General Hawkins crossed 

■ 

the ford, and glanced tipWard at the ridges. In a 
few moments the leaders of division, seeing retreat 
impracticable, decided to rush the position. 

Lieutenant Miley, representing headquarters where 
the commander-in-chief should have been, concurred 
in their view. Grimes Batteryhad reopened, and as 
there was imminent risk from our own sheUs falling 
short, he sent orders to the artillery to cease firing 
while the troops deployed. A heroic figure of six 
feet three, Miley stood at the ford, encouraging the 
men, who moved over the stream into a hell of fire. 
Cavalry and infantry were mixed, but the former 
deployed to the right, the latter on the left. The 
men were ordered to reserve their fire and to lie flat 
on their faces as they formed line. The San Juan 
River ran streaked with blood, for the dead and 
wounded fell from its slippery bank into the water 
repeatedly. 

HawkinsV Brigade, the 6th and 16th Infantry, ex- 
tended first ; the 71st New York, who had suffered 
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The Forces Deploy 

severely, being ordered to support Through misun- 
derstanding these volunteers^ were halted and lay 
down in the road beneath a galling fire, and Wikoff*s 
Brigade, 9tb, 18th, and 24th Infantry, passed over 
them. Colonel Wikoff was killed as he-roaohed the 
head of the road. With magnificent coolness Colo- 
nel Worth of the 18th stepped forwaitl to lead the 
brigade. He was shot down instantly. Colonel Lis- 
cum of the 24th sprang into his place and fell deliv- 
ering his first order. The leading company, seeing 
the throe officers shot in succession, Altered; but 
Colonel Ewers of the 9tb heroically took the lead, 
and the brigade, steadied, deployed on the extreme 
left 

Greneral Wheeler, through sickness, had that morn- 
ing beeu relieved of command of the cavalry by Gen- 
eral Shafter. General Sumner took his place at the 
head of the division. Colonel Wood had assumed 
charge of Sumner's Brigade, Lieutenant-Colonel 

1 The leading comiMniet of the 71tt were thrown into confitskm 
bj stampcfled mules, and halted under the stream of bullets aimed 
at the collapsing balloon bj their side. Tlie men became panic* 
stricken, being unable to realise their distance from the unseen foe, 
and while temporarilj disorganiicd, the regulars swept through 
their ranks and to the front Numbers of the Toluntecrs followed 
the regulars, and participated In the charge ; Companies F, Cap- 
tain RafTertj, I, CapUin Meeks, M, CapUin Goldsbnrj, with Lien* 
tenants Williams and Olln, going forward intact M«Jor Keck 
brought up his battalion to support This regiment performed rtfj 
arduous duty throughout the campaign, and as a close obeerrcr at 
San Juan, I can positlrelj state that a combinatioa of drean-' 
stances rather than Inefliclencj or cowardice caused the laUuiw of 
Kew York's popolmr regiment at the critical mooMnt 
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RooBevelt leading the Rough RiderBy Colonel Diel 
the Ist Cavalry, and Colonel Baldwin the 10th. 
Gtoneial Young had sickened after heroic eervice at 
Ouaeimas, and on the previous day, he was invalided 
home. Colonel Carroll assumed charge of his bri- 
gade, with the 8d Cavalry, Major Wessells, 6th, 
Captain Kerr, and 9th, Colonel Hamilton. They 
deployed steadily on the right under a terrific fire. 

When General Wheeler heard the firing, he rose 
from his cot and journeyed to the front in an ambu- 
lance. Finding wounded by the roadside, he insisted 
on mounting his horse, relinquishing the hospital 
wagon for their use. Thin and wan, and shaking 
with fever, the ex-Confederate rode slowly down the 
lines, followed by his son and aide. Lieutenant 
\V1ieeler, and the men could searce forbear a cheer. 
As senior officer he assumed command, and virtually 
directed the action for the remainder of the day. 

The men were suffering severely while deploy- 
ing, and as I crawled partially along the line, the 
dead and wounded were thickly strewn down the 
fringe of the wood, and it seemed that disaster had 
come. Lieutenant Mitchie, aide to General Haw* 
kins, lay dying beside the creek. Benchley was 
killed delivering an order. Captain 0*Neill fell 
dead just before the line broke cover. Lieutenants 
Devereux and Haskell were wounded and apparently 
dying. Captain Henry was shot from the saddle as 
he crossed the creek. Lieutenant Roberts lay beyond 
mortally wounded, with a dozen troopers around 
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Line of Attack Formed 

dying or dead. Captains Swift and Steel, also of the 
cavalry, had both fallen, and dead or wounded offi- 
cers and men lay in all directions. 

I waited for a few minutes with the 0th Cavalty. 
Many of tlie colored troopers were praying aloud 
with negro familiarity, but their supplications were 
constantly broken by the flight of bullets, when a 
volley was fired in our direction, and tliey continu- 
ally responded in kind. It was a relief to join in 
and pump a Winchester at the hidden enemy; but 
the order was soon passed down: ^ Cease firing I 
Load magazines I'* 

Alsop Burrows and Basil Rickets, society men, 
serving in ilie Rough Riders, had chaige of the dyna- 
mite gun, and had moved it forward. It became 
jammed after the first dischaigo, and the valuable 
adjunct had to bo relinquished. The gunners, how- 
ever, sprang to a machine gun, and worked that 
manfully. Lieutenant Parker rushed his Catlings 
up and swept the crest, private Sine working the 
crank of one until the lead melted. He was killed 
ere his gun cooled. 

Pearson's Brigade, the 2d, 10th, and 21st Infan- 
try, had now crossed the ford. Colonel McKibben 
led the 21st to support Hawkins. The otliers swept 
avray up tlie valley to the left Our loss >vas consid- 
erably over a thousand, before the lines for attack 
were formed through the chaparral on the fringe of 
the woods. At the supreme moment tliirteen-inch 
shell, fired right over the city by the Spanish fleeti 
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ihundered into the lines like rushing trains. Then 
the stirring ^Charge I*' from Hawkins's bugler rang 
through the trees, and the cavalry trumpets repeated 
it The men had long scrambled tlirough torrent 
and thicket under a galling fire; the sight of com- 
rades falling acted as an incentive, and, like a series 
of waves, the companies surged forward, the pla- 
toons irregular, commands mixed. As the line broke 
cover, the Spaniards blazed down with Mauser and 
machine gun, and their fire resolved the assault into 
a series of short rushes. ' There was a murmur of 
hoarse commands, bugle-calls rang out, while the roar 
of artillery, incessant crash of rifles and bursting 
shells, drowned the imprecations of the soldiers and 
the agonized cries of the wounded. On the right of 
the line Colonel Roosevelt spurred his horse forward, 
and with a cheer the Rough Riders started toward an 
eminence to the right front, Marianjo, how Kettle 
Hill. Tlio whole cavalry division moved forward 
rapidly. Colonel Hamilton was sliot dead ; Iiis senior. 
Captain Taylor, and Adjutant wore severely wounded 
as they advanced. Colonel Carroll fell as the Siian- 
ish outposts ran bock, Major Wessels was wounded 
a few moments later, Captain Bigolow received tliroe 
bullets before he rolinquishod his company, Captain 
Mills was shot through the head. The grassy ascent 
was soon covered with dead and dying, but tlie 
troopers swept upward, and captured the fort and 
trenches, the enemy retreating with loss to the woods 
beyond. Turning slightly to the left, the oavabry 
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The Defenders of San Juan 
then charged the main line of intrencknients, 60on 
estendiag until they touched the contre divisioo, 
assaultiug San Juan. 

In tlie centre General Hawkins, his whit« hair 
flowing loosely in the hreeze, led forward his uifantiy 
brigade. Barbed wire fences burred the way, but 
Lieutenant Wise, of Military Kite fame, and other 
officers Bmashed tlie posts witli logs. A fraise of 
bai'bod wire was negotiated with loss, and as the 
cavalry joined hands with the infantry right, it was 
an individual race from the extended lines to the top 
of the hill. "Les iSpaulottes en avant! " was tlie cry 
that led the raw armies Ganibctta's enthusiasm liad 
mised. At Snn Juan every officer \va» an individual 
leader, and the terrible percentnge of ofGcers who fell 
is an eloquent tribute to their worth. 

The Sun Juan Heights were held by Colonel Ba- 
quero of the Simanca Regiment, and but tliree com- 
panico of the Puerto Rico Battalion. Carefully 
intrenched, and hardly touched by our artillery fire, 
this small force, aided by machine guns and two nine- 
pounders, bad torn up their assailants in tlie valley 
below with no appreciable loss. But they weie dis- 
concerted by tlie steady American advance, and re- 
doubled tlieir volleys as tlie thin blue line crossed 
tlie valley and commenced to climb the steep ascent. 
They leaned over their defences to fire at the stormers 
almost directly below them, and being suddenly ex- 
posed, received volley after volley from our reserves, 
and were swept by the Gatlings. The brave Baquero 
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was killed, vainly attempting to rally his men ; and 
as the leading files of the almost- exhausted Ameri- 
cans clambered over the ridge, and prepared for the 
crash of hand-to-hand conflict, a straggly line of pale 
blue rose against the sky, as the Spaniards sprang 
up from their trenches, evacuated their fort, and 
fled precipitately into the intervening valley before 
Santiago. 

Ere twenty of ^ ours** had clambered over the 
ridge, ""Old Glory*' fluttered proudly on the hill, 
the cavalry guidons were planted on the ridges to the 
right, and many a stricken and dying soldier raised 
his bleeding body and gave one cheer of exultation 
and defiance. 

For perhaps two minutes tliere was a lull in the 
firing; then our shouts of triumjAi were drowned by 
a crash as of thunder, as every fort and house on the 
outskirts of Santiago, and the main lines of defence 
extended in three rows before the city, opened up on 
the outworks it had cost us so much to storm. 

Wounded and dead Spaniards were strewn along 
the ridge. The hard clay of Uie hill had made revet- 
ments unnecessary, but the perpendicular trenches, . 
backed by a fausse-braye before the fort, had im- 
peded their retreat and caused the only serious loss 
from our fire. On the berm of the trench Captain 
Venancia Raga lay shot through the hips. As our 
first line passed over the ridge. Lieutenant Ord, point- 
ing at the Spaniard with his revolver, shouted, ^ Carry 
that jofficer to the rear.** Mistaking the action, Raga 
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The Position Captured 

threw up his pistol and shot Ord through the head. 
Thus died the most conspicuously brave officer of 
the war. The soldiers, enraged at the unintentional 
treachery, poured a volley into the Spaniard as they 
passed on. The Spanish flag was torn down from 
the fort by Agnew of the 13th, and the guidons of 
the 6th and 64th Infanteria were captured by the 6th 
Cavalry. The 16th, 6th, 9th, 18th, and 24th In-^ 
fantiy formed along the captured ridge, while Pear- 
son *8 Brigade, 10th, 21st, and 2d Infantry, which had 
extended on the extreme left, swept over a succeeding 
ridge, driving in a second outpost of the enemy. 

Despite the terrible fire raging from Santiago, the 
eager soldiers passed beyond San Juan, clinging to 
available cover, and shooting with little fire disci- 
pline, at the trenches dug in the hillside leading up 
to the city. In reserve behind the trees Colonel 
Sierra had two squadrons of the King*s Light Cav- 
alry. Noticing the weakness of the American line, 
now greatly depleted by wounded and their helpers, 
and the scattered formation of the various companies 
that had advanced wildly beyond the ridge. General 
Linares ordered the cavalry to charge down the road 
and flank the lines in the valley. Such an onslaught 
would have proved disastrous to our advance. But 
their uniforms showed through the trees as they 
mounted, a volley was fired into them, and despite 
the efforts of Major Irles and others, they wheeled 
and galloped into the city, losing very heavily from 
the spent bullets that made both rears more dangerous 
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than the lespeotive firing lines. So thick was the 
oover that the American officers knew nothing of the 
foiled ohaige, though I followed the line of retieat 
later hy the oaroasses of accoutred horses and torn 
clothing and equipment 

At this juncture General Linares fell wounded, 
and Toral assumed command of the Spanish army. 
The San Juan fort was now the objective of the 
enemy's fire, and their well-placed shells drove out 
the occupants. The volleys along the whole front 
grew more steady and regular, and Greneral Hawkins, 
realizing the uselessness of irregularly facing the 
entire Spanish army, ordered the ** rally*' sounded. 
The eager soldiers then fell back to the ridge they 
had captured, and intrenched themselves along Uie 
crest The cavalry had also advanced impetuously 
beyond the hill, and retired reluctantly to its shelter. 
As they hurriedly intrenched, the enemy poured 
from the woods, and finding cover behind rocks and 
along hedges, fired steady volleys that would have 
proved terribly effectual when the troopers were 
beyond the hill, and probably have driven the 
American lines back demoralised. 

With Nioholls and MacDowell, I had lain be- 
hind the disused sugar-ketUes at Marian je, against 
which bullets rang incessantly. The engine-house 
there was turned into a temporary hospital, and a 
terrible fire was soon raging against it Crawling 
along the advanced ridge, I could see the Spaniards 
ereeping forward, and the recapture of the position 
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The Defence of Santiago 

from our thin lines seemed imminent Genera 
Sumner and Colonel Wood both sent to Genera 
Kent for infantry reinforcements, and the gallani 
18th was moved to the right to support the cavalry. 
At this time an advance was also mode against Sai 
Juan, the enemy having the advantage of a gentl< 
slope and excellent cover. But as we watched thi 
straw hats bobbing, and an occasional swarthy face, 
the whole cavalry division reverted from individua 
firing to rapid volleys, a machine gun turned loose, 
the infantry on our left were responding strongly 
and the enemy withdrew to their first line of in 
trenchments with loss. 

Opposing us on the hillside forming Santiago*! 
outskirts, the chain of forts, blockhouses, and forti* 
fied houses, and succeeding rows of trenches wen 
held by Uie 1st Battalion Asia Regiment, 1st PuerU 
Rico Provisionals, 1st San Fernando, historic witi 
Serrano's charge at San Pe<lro; 1st Constitucion anc 
2d Talavera Regiments, two companies of Heavj 
Artillery, one battery of light artillery, and two com< 
panics of engineers. Two companies Guardia civile 
a battalion of Irregulars (Guerillas), nineteen hun< 
dred volunteers,^ and three hundred enrolled fire* 
men formed the reserves, and with the Caballerii 
del Rey brought the force up to eight thousand men. 
The centre was augmented by twelve hundred 
marines from the fleet and four machine guns. 

1 After the cftptare of 8mi Jiuui the Tolttnteert. with the etoep 
tioB of Pratt't fmed and bloodjr TctertiM of W. left the traaehci 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

The intrenohmentB extended from Doe Gaminoe on 
the north to Punta Blanca on the coast Those Ihies 
were strengthened by thirteen forts surrounding the 
city: Forts Cruces, Gasometro, and Nuevo oh tlie 
south, Benefioenciii, Canadas, San Ursula, Guayabito, 
Canosa, and Santa Inez on the east front, and Cuabi- 
tas, San Antonio, Yarazo, and Barges at the north 
and head of the Bay. Fort San Antonio boasted 
three bronze guns, and Santa Inez one. Two of 
the throe guns at San Ursuk wore doing effective 
shelling under Colonel Ordofiez, wounded during 
the afternoon. Four bronze Sevillian gi,ms at £1 
Sueno were poorly worked tlirough lack of gunners, 
and the tliree guns at Fort Nuevo, which almost 
enfiladed Peorson^s brigade* on the loft, firod few 
shots effectively. During the afl^moon one Hcmtoria 
also was mounted under fire before tlio city. Torol 
had little ammunition for his guns, and at Canadas 
rusty chain shot, piled as relics. on tlie Plaza, were 
utilized. 

As I crawled along the ridgos, I was surprised to 
find so few of tlie enemy's deiul at San Juan, which 
had cost so terribly to capture. I saw but sixteen 
— the highest estimate was thirty. Some wounded 
begged pitifully to be spared when one approached, 

ind rcfntcd to fight. At iiliown In Chapter III., theio brtfrgart 
lo/alUtt hATo oAUtott Caba't inltrttlo. Toral dared not onler them 
back to the trenches, and ht af torwarda told ino bitterly i " Wo 
eamt here ai ■oldleri to fight for 8paln, whom theee men had em- 
broiled with the Cnbani, Thejr cried for war with the Americaai 
aad tben left as to bear the bnmt." 
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Defeat Closely Averted 

but the dead were comparatively few. Having 
gauged dirocUon from the balloon, the enemy liad 
poured down thoir merciless fire witliout exix»ure 
from volleys returned from two hundred feet below. 
Had the impetuous Latins waited in their position, 
they could have swept off the exhausted Americans 
as they gained the summit, and the victory evolved 
from the egregious blunder of July 1 would have 
had a different sequel. 

The capture of San Juan cannot form a demon- 
strative precedent in modem tactics. Ordered into 
an untenable position, the striking individuality of 
the American soldier, criticised by some as undisci- 
plino, rose superior to the occasion. A technical 
defeat was turned to victory when tlie tactics of 
Shafter had failed. It wos eminently a soldiers* 
battle. Invidious praise has been heai)ed on certain 
regiments ; equal credit is deserved by every officer 
and man participating in the assault ^ It is pardon- 
able to bo defeated, but never to be taken by sur- 
prise.*' The army at San Juan knew tlie enemy was 
before tliem; but owing to the laek of orders, no 
officer know what to anticipate. The first intimation 
of battle was a shower of bullets crashing through 
the tree-tops from an unseen foe. The commanding 
general, when he ordered the advance tlirough the 
valley to Bloody Angle, overlooked Marmont^s text 
of elementary tactics, — ^ Marches in the vicinity of 
the enemy cannot be made with too much precaution 
and prudence.*' 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

The massed formations, dear to the heart of the 
Great Fredericki are no longer possible in these days, 
when the inventor is the master of the hand that 
slays; and mere valor can now seldom prove the 
deciding factor in warfare. In Cuba the Mauser 
proved superior to the Krag Jorgensen for rapidity of 
fire and penetration. It was pitiful to see the Ameri- 
can troops extracting, with difficulty, single cartridges 
from their sodden belts, while the Spaniards pressed 
home the pentacapsular clip in their Mausers and had 
five shots ready. A clip adjustment and a cartouche 
box should certainly be adopted by the United 
States. The enemy also had smokeless powder, and 
neither battery nor trench could be located; while 
the United States Artillery and the Springfields of the 
National Guard made a conti&ual smoke target, and 
obscured the view. In the confusion of the battle 
fire discipline was not maintained, and I heard no 
ranges given during the day. 

The fighting, by four o'clock, had resolved itself 
into an offensive defence by both armies, neither of 
which were in a position to advance. In taking the 
ridges our losses had been: First Cavalry Brigade, 
strength 1054, lost 2 officers and 9 men killed, 12 
officers and 114 men wounded; Second Brigade, 
strength 1468, 4 officers and 81 men killed, 18 
officers, 186 men, wounded. The Infantry loss in 
Kent's Division was First Brigade, strength 2062, 6 
officers, 89 men killed, 14 officers, 268 men wounded, 
and 49 missing. Second Brigade, strength 1667| 1 
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Feint at Aguadores 

officer, 17 men killed, 10 officers, 118 men wounded, 
6 missing ; Third Brigade, strength 1416, 6 officew, 
81 men killed, 11 officers, 187 men wounded, 9 miss- 
ing: an aggregate loss of 1140 officers and men in 
taking a position that artillery alone could have made 
.untenable. 

The firing on the extreme flanks at Caney and 
Aguadores continued, though news soon reached the 
centre that Duffield had retired to Siboney, the fleet 
continuing the attack from the sea. The 9th Massa- 
chusetts and 88d and 84tli Michigan, and a force of 
Cubans, had moved along the coast, their advance 
protected by the fleet At the ford of the Aguadores 
River they found the enemy in ambush, and drove 
the Spaniards back to the town, despite the heavy 
fire of a battery, which caused great loss to the 88d 
and the Cubans. The "Newark,** however, silenced 
the battery, and Admiral Sampson, from the "New 
York,** after signalling to Duffield on shore, led the 
attack with the Flagship, assisted by the ** Suwanee *' 
and " Gloucester. '* The old fort was speedily demol- 
ished, and the enemy were driven frem their trenches. 
Unfortunately, the Aguadores River was so swollen 
by tlie rains that it was impossible to ford it; pon- 
toons or engineers were non est, and the troops 
returned by rail to Siboney. As a diversion the 
demonstration was a success; but the attack was a 
fiulure as a fiank movement against Santiago. 

Seeing the San Juan ridges were now completely 
invested, I caught a stampeded troop horse in the 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

valley below, and Btrove to ride through the bush to 
the extreme right The rude path acroee country, 
however, was infested with sharpshooters, a number 
of fugitive soldiers from Canoy were lurking in the 
trees, and the trail was so di£Bcult that I soon aban- 
doned the attempt. From a wooded hill beyond 
Marian je I could see that Lawton*s Division was still 
hotly engaged, and he was apparently suffering from 
the want of artillery that cost so many lives. 

General Vara del Rey.at Caney had barely 600 of 
the Constitutional Regiment, and no artilleiy. They 
were strongly intrenched round the town itself, how-, 
over, and in tlie heavy stone citadel on an eminence 
at the southern outskirts. Five smaller forts — Rio, 
Cemeterio, Yzquierdo, Matadero, and Asia — held 
the approaches on the north and west. 

At first the guns had accomplished little ; but as 
the infantry 'closed in on the citadel, several well- 
planted shell burst within. Our infantry had little 
cover, and the enemy's machine guns, finally located 
in the church tower, played sad havoc. The Ameri- 
can lines advanced slowly, the attacking force dash- 
ing across open spaces and seizing every bit of 
available cover. As at San Juan, they had moved 
into range before the artillery had paved the 
way, and they suffered severely in consequence. 
Colonel Haskell fell early in the day, wounded 
in three places, and Chaffee's Brigade, the 7th, 
12th, and 17th, lost heavily as they advanced 
against the citadel under a heavy fire from the 
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Attack on Caney 

town, besides the direct resistance from the fort and 
surrounding trenches. Colonel Miles, with the Ist^ 
4th, and 25th Infantry, closed in on the west, 
coming up on the other side of the hill; and after 
Capron, with a few excellent shots, had crushed in 
a bastion and carried away the roof in a dozen places, 
a united charge took place, both brigades storming 
the hill. The soldiers in the trenches escaped into 
the town, however, and only eight privates and a 
corporal were captured. 

The first man to reach the fort and tear do>vn the 
colors was James Creehnan, the war correspondent 
Speaking in Spanish, he told the survivors of the 
garrison to surrender, reassuring the poor wretches, 
who begged for quarter. Seizing the flag, he waved 
it triumphantly to the oncoming trooi)s. When they 
saw their colors had fallen, the enemy opened heavily 
on the fort from the town. Creelman sank with a 
bullet in his shoulder, which tore its way through 
tlie blade, making a gaping wound three inches 
in diameter. The 25th Infantry suffered severely, 
ascending the hill; and though the citadel was the 
key to Caney, its capture had by no means ended 
the fight. Chaffee and Miles now led their forces 
against the town. General Ludlow's Brigade, 8th 
and 22d Infantry and 2d Massachusetti^ moved 
against the defences on the northwest. The 1st 
Infantry extended, cutting off retreat to the hills, 
and a detachment of Cubans engaged the block- 
houses on the north, but made a poor showing, 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

hsTing expended their ammunition recklessly iMfore 
closing in. Being unable to obtain more, they could 
not driye out the enemy. 

Ludlow's brigade, afterward supported by the llth 
Infantiy, captured the blockhouses holding the high- 
road; and flanked by Cubans under Sanchez, they 
drove the enemy from an intrenched trail within fifty 
yards of the town. The enemy, realizing retreat 
impossible, and expecting no quarter, Btill resisted 
desperately, fighting from trench to trench. Lud- 
low's horse was shot under him. Colonel Paterson 
was wounded. Lieutenant McCorkle, 26th Infnntry, 
Lieutenant Wansboro, 7th Infantry, and Lieutenant 
Field, 2d Massachusetts, were killed. 

Lieutenant Dickeson, 17th Infantry, under a heavy 
fire, noUy went to aid Colonel Haskell when he fell, 
and received two mortal wounds. He was struck a 
third time in the leg, just before he died. Captain 
Jackson, Lieutenant Lefferty, of the 7th ; Lieu- 
tenants Dore and Churchman, 12th Infantry; Lieu- 
tenant Neary and Hughes, 4th Infantry; Captains 
Jones and Mosher and Lieutenant Godfrey, 22d In- 
fantry; Captain Warrener and Lieutenants Meyne- 
ham and Hapgood, 2d Massachusetts, and many 
other officers were wounded, encouraging their men 
under heavy fire. 

Vara del Rey meantime was apprised of a way of 
escape, and, seeing the day was lost, he hurriedly 
mustered the garrison in the town and prepared to 
evacuate, leaving the depleted defenders in the oat- 
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Death of Vara del Rey 

works, to check tlie attacking force. Mounting his 
horse, he galloped across the plaza, but fell, pierced 
with two bullets. The garrison retreated, unseen, 
through a narrow path in the woods, dragging the 
general's body with them. Watchful Cuban scouts 
notified General Sanchez of the move, and he hurried 
De Coro over to head the Spaniards off. The vete- 
rans of the battalion ** Constitucion '* fought desper- 
ately, however; and though they relinquished Vara 
del Roy*s body and lost many men, they cut tlieir 
way through the Cubans, and reached Smitiago at 
niglit. Vara del Iley*s body was found next day. 

As the main body of tlie enemy withdrew, the 
whole American force were led at the charge against 
the town. The barricades were torn down, the out- 
works stormed; and though a few desperate soldiers 
fought from house to house, Caney was soon in our 
hands. 

Lawton's division lost: killed, 4 officers, 74 men; 
wounded, 86 officers, 662 men ; missing, 62. Bates^s 
additional brigade, 6 killed, and 2 officers and 26 men 
wounded. 
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CHAPTEB XIV 

ThB ArTRKMATH OF SaM JuAM. — Tuifi WOUXOKD. — TUR 

biKOM or 8AXT1A00.— liouuoiui or Camk v.— Capitu- 
lation or TOHAU— SaMTIAOO AFTIUI SUttMKMDlUI.^ 

Cumit or TBK Campaign. 

^ Death on the battlefield is a glorious thing,'' 
said General Von Francois, as his life blood gushed 
forth at Kothe Berg. After die flag waved over San 
Juauy and reaction from tlie excitement enabled us 
to realize the sad realities of victory, there seemed 
little glory for the silent forms tliat lay on the field 
where they had fallen ; or the hundreds of wounded 
who were helpless in tiie thicket, or crawled to the 
rear, with blood spurting from their wounds, to the 
dressing-station improvised in the creek bed. 

By Army Regulations, each soldier carries into 
action a first-aid dressing, — the Esmarck bandage and 
two antiseptic pads. Through negligence, perhaps of 
the men themselves, many were not supplied with 
this simple but indispensable adjunct Medical 
supplies at the front were absolutiBly lacking in the 
Shaftoresque confusion, save for the hospital pouches 
the surgeons had carried on their own shoulders. 
Thus the single surgeon apportioned to each regiment 
not only found before him the work of six, but he had 
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The Hospital Service 

nothing save the first-aid packages intended for 
application on the firing-line, to stay the life-blood 
that gushed from the rows of men awaiting attention. 
It is not for me to impute the blame. General 
Sternberg had provided ambulances and an abundance 
of medical necessaries ; but ambulances were left in 
Tampa by General Shafter, and tlio stores that were 
taken were loaded beneath the unhmded siege-guns, 
and could not be reached. 

No field hospital was equipped within specified 
distance, and the wounded were placed under shelter 
of a sand-bank, in the San Juan creek, and lay for 
hours awaiting curaory attention. Distracted surgeons 
tore up shirts and requisitioned handkerchiefs, under- 
clothing, anything, in lieu of bandages. Tlie patients, 
if they could move, then crawled down to the 
divisional hospital four miles back, where Colonel 
Pope and Major Wood had hastily erected hospital 
tents and two operating-tables. I saw but one ambu- 
lance along the trail; tliero were the necessary 
stretchers for the heat prostrations and casualties 
attendant on peaceful summer manoeuvres, and the 
badly wounded were either dragged over the soggy 
road in a bhmket or lay at the creek until the next day. 
Diagnostic tabs, which facilitate the work of the 
surgeon, were wanting at the front, and to save time 
and confusion. Major Pope took in patients in the 
order of arrival, — American, Cuban, or Spaniard 
in turn, — greatly to the surprise of the wounded 
enemy awaiting execution with becoming patience. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Beyond the Rio Seco, near El Pozo, there was 
an admirable site for the field hospital, which was 
speedily utilised as a temporary station by Dr. Bell 
of the 71st Its limited capacities were soon ex- 
hausted, and a long line of suffering mien wended 
their way through the mud to Sevilla. 

At the San Juan dressing-station, the bullets of the 
enemy, passing over the ridge, fell like hail in and 
around the stream. To make room behind the bank, 
we carried poor Mitchio and several other dead across 
the ford to await buriaL When carrying one poor 
lad over, a bullet passed through the lifeless body, and 
a number of wounded were killed by sharpshooters in 
the trees, despite the Red Cross flog that was hoisted 
over the station. Quiet heroism abounded on all 
sides. Wounded officers lay at the front, refusing to 
be moved until privates had received attention. I 
offered an arm to one of the 18th, shot in the side. 
^ There is a man there that wants help more tlian I,** 
he said, pointing into the trees. He plodded down 
toward the station, leaning upon his rifle, and hearing 
a moan, I turned to see him fall on his face, shot 
through the throat I joined Chaplain Swift a few 
minutes later. A spent ball had struck him in the 
knee, which had swollen considerably; but he contin- 
ued aiding the wounded, under fire for two days and 
nights. He searched the dead also, taking ehaige of 
personal effects, and attempting to establish the 
identity of each, before the vultures commenced their 
work or the burial detail was sent out This action 
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Lack of Identification 

of Chaplain Swift, and Dr. Vandewater of the 71st, 
led to an infamous charge, made by certain cowardly 
volunteers, that the two chaplains had robbed dead 
bodies as they lay on the field. 

It was extremely difficult to establish the identity 
of the dead. Identification slips, which should con- 
tain in tabulated form the name, rank, regiment, and 
next of kin, of the wearer, were not supplied to the 
troops. Singularly, also, the individual regimental kit 
number, which in European armies must be stamped on 
every article of the soldier, was not in general vogue 
in the American army. It is a simple regulation, in- 
valuable in peace, essential in war, By its use, the 
misappropriation of kit, a common form of recruit 
hazing, would be impossible, and the possession of a 
full equipment by each soldier easily assured. In 
Cuba it was frequently impossible even to discover 
the regiment of a wounded or dead man, countless 
mistakes arose, and for weeks families at home endured 
a terrible suspense, when some loved one's name 
was posted as missing, whose body had probably 
been buried without identity by a fatigue party. 

The charges for the dynamite gun had been left at 
the dressing-station. * Several, shells burst near by, 
and an explosion of the dangerous ammunition was 
imminent, when Basil Ricketts, of the Rough Riders, 
and two troopers hurriedly dug a trench for the boxes. 
Bullets were falling around in all directions, and the 
enemy's sharpshooters also opened upon the littie 
party. We had lifted the oases into the pit, when 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Ricketts fell, shot in the groin. *« Cover them up ; 
never mind me," he cried, as I stepped to aid him. I 
managed to drag him half-way over the river toward 
a place of shelter ; but he turned in the water, with his 
wound bleeding and the bullets splashing around, and • 
instructed the men to place logs and stones over the 
pit-top for further protection. When this was done 
by Glackens the artist and two troopers, Ricketts con- 
sented to be carried out of range. 

The battle subsided into a desultory picquet fire ait 
sunset For an hour afcer dark, details scoured the 
valley for wounded, and surgeons worked on all night - 
in the moonlight, while guerillas took potshots at 
them from the trees. Several attempts were made 
to dislodge sharpshooters in th£ woods, but screened 
amid the pinnated foliage of royal palms, and using 
smokeless powder, they were difficult to locate. Near 
the angle, two troopers pointed out a suspicious some- 
thing in a palm-tree, and creeping along the creek 
bank, we fired several shots, until first a rifle, then a 
body, fell crashing out into the bush. Two days 
later, two Cubans cut their way through the tangle 
to the place I indicated, and found tlie body of a 
Spanish sergeant Tliey brought out his coat with 
the red chevrons pinned on the sleeve and a Cross 
of San Fernando on the breast. Several Rough 
Riders also brought men down, and guerilla soon 
ceased to trouble. These guerilla had fired in- 
discriminately at wounded and litter-carriers far 
behind the firing-line. One band even fired into 
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Underestimate of Losses 

headquarters and at the field hospital in the nest 
. potrero, four miles behind San Juan. The enraged 
soldiers soon ceased to discriminate, and several harm- 
less pacificos were shot plucking mangoes, and many 
insurgents were killed at night by picquets, for not 
answering tlio foreign challenge promptly. Garcia*s 
men grew wary of carrying despatches after dark, and 
gave our lines a wide berth, though starving negro 
pacificos hung round the camps in hundreds, and 
pestered the soldiers, who berated Cubans in general 
in consequence. 

Late at night, General Shafter cabled Washington 
that hia aggregate losses were ** above four hundred ; 
of these not many are killed.^ Later he weakly 
admitted that he had underestimated the casualties, 
and asked for forty surgeons and a hospital ship. 
The anxiety caused by this despatch in the United 
States was aggravated by a silence at headquartera 
until July 8, when an urgent demand from the 
War Department elicited the fact that the city was 
well invested. 

The army worked far into the night intrenching, 
and then sank supperless in their muddy trenches 
to wait for daylight A tired and hungry group 
gathered in a disused drying-yard, — Crane, Harding 
Davis, Burr Mcintosh, Hare, Glackens, and myself. 
Then Nicliolls rode up and generously disgoiged his 
saddle-bags. Sir Brian Leighton of the British African 
Service joined us, and we supped royally on hardtack 
and canned bacon. We slept where we could. Sir 
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Brian securing two discarded blankets, with which 
we bivouacked in the sopping grass with some degree 
of comfort. At midnight the artillery moved to San 
Juan, and then the silence was broken only by groans 
of the wounded and hoarse dudlenges from the guards. 
At 4.80 A* IL the first glimmer of dawn was heralded 
by a volley from the enemy, that drove in our out- 
posts and started the battle raging along the whole 
line. Major DiUonback's batteries opened well, but 
every Spanish rifle was soon directed against the 
guns, which were barely intrenched, and in great con- 
fusion the pieces were dragged from the ridges, that 
were absolutely untenable at such a range. Thus 
again the worn-out cavalry and infantry were witliout 
artillery support, in a country topographically a 
gunner's paradise had reconnaissance been made for 
the selection and preparation of suitable sites. The 
artillery officers had awaited the fonnulationof a plan 
of campaign, and several told me tlrnt tliey received 
no definite orders until late on July 2, when the guns 
were moved laboriously through the woods, to a ridge 
on the left of El Pozo, too late to be of effective sor- 
.yice. The failure of the artillexy in Cuba may be 
chiefly attributed to the lack of mobilization ma- 
noBUvros in the American army. Numbers of oflicers, 
absolutely pi'oflcient in evexy branch, had never had 
practical experience with oomUned branches, mobil- 
ized as an effective whole. An army is like a 
machine, and in the war with Spain the component 
parts were placed together for the first time, and the 
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The Staff of the Army . 

working lacked harmony. Constant practice in the 
field with eveiy corps on a war footing, the commis- 
sariat working with the line, can give the desired ' 
result The United States has now adopted an out- 
side policy. Obviously the army must be adjusted to 
tliat policy, or the policy to the means of its defence* 
The blunders of the Santiago campaign proved the 
weakness of the system, and undoubtedly the object 
lesson will prove valuable, and should leave the army 
in the hands of trained soldiers rather tlian politicians. 
The staff of a modem army should be composed of 
officers who have been qualified by an exhaustive 
course in the staff college. In Cuba, men absolutely 
ignorant of military affairs held staff positions, and 
while they proved their courage and patriotism, the 
youngest line subaltern wiui better fitted for tlie work, 
and the staff duties fell heavily on the few attaclied 
regular officers. The staff appointments of several 
Cuban gentlemen, notably Seilores Maestro, Mendoza, 
Munoz, and Diaz, proved wise. Tliey were all men- 
tioned in despatches, and received commissions for 
their services. Seiior Munoz was shot through the 
jaw, but continued on duty. Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Miley,^ who represented headquarters at 
the front, made superhuman effort to sustain rela- 
tions with the various brigades, fearlessly exposing * 
himself in the performance of the work of a full 
staff. 

> Colonel MUejr died of ^bold fertr in Hanlla, September tl. 

iseo. 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

General Bates's Independent Brigade, after reinforc- 
ing Lawton at Caney, moved over to support at San 
Juan. Lawton also moved his division on the night 
of the lst» but, through a mistake in the rood, he was 
forced to march through by El Pozo, extending and 
strengthening the lines on the right early on July 2. 
They were soon heavily engaged, receiving shells also 
from Cervera's fleet. This division marched and 
fought continuously for sixty hours, with nothing but 
hardtack and one ration of coffee. 

During the battle on the 2d our losses were much 
lighter, but the creek bed and road were choked with 
wounded. In lieu of ambulances a few transport 
wagons were utilized to take them to the rear. Qen- 
erol Shafter, who has not learned the Pythagorean 
precept of silence, has stated" that he left ambu- 
lances at Tampa, since army wagons bedded with 
straw make efficient transport for the wounded. 
At Santiago the straw foiled to matoiializo. When 
wagons were sent to the front, the semi-naked 
wounded were laid in rows upon the rough bottoms 
and jolted bock to the hospital. The springless 
wheels on the rough road made torture enough for 
the stricken men, but at the so-called rivers, mere 
streams that four hours* labour with the timber grow- 
ing on the bonks would hove bridged, the teams first 
jolted down the steep bonks, throwing the wounded 
in o bleeding, grooning heap at the head of the 
wagon. The rear wheels bumped into the water, 
throwing the human moss rudely opart; and as the 
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Bloody Angle 

wagon was dinggod laboriously up the opposite bank, 
the inmates slid toward the tailboard, slirieking and 
groaning in their helpless agony. Bandages became 
loosened, hemorrhages ro-staitod, and men who hod 
gone foith to bravely fight for their couhtry o few 
hours previously, begged pitcously to be killed to 
end tlie agony entailed by oQioial negligence. 

The communication with the front was difficult 
and dangerous. Bullets and shells from Santiago fell 
behind San Juan in continuous hail. Several men 
wounded at the front were killed when going to the 
rear. When helping o wounded Rough Uidor to the 
dressing-station, a shell buried itself in the ground at 
our side and exploded, killing my Cuban mule and 
blinding us with dirt and splinters. As we hurried 
to Uie creek bonk. Captain Donforth, the surgeon of 
the 0th Cavalry, whom I hod previously met as physi- 
cian to the Cuban Government, turned to greet us, and 
fell shot tlirough both temples. Two wounded men 
were again hit, ond two horses fell writhing over on 
the Hotchkiss gun to which they were ottoched. It 
seemed that the Spaniards purposely directed their 
fire at tliis place, protected by tlie Red Cross, though 
I believe the configuration of the ground caused 
the bullets to drop there. Poor Donforth hod been 
o great exponent for Cuba libre ; and as we gendy 
lifted his quivering body to shelter, I remembered his 
former prognostication, ** I shall die for Cuba.'* 

There was no lull in the firing oil day, ond one 
instinctively worked omong the wounded, for **the 
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barvMt WM plenteouB, but the laborers were few.** 
Daring the Bftemoon the flwt attempts were made 
to bury the dead, Cliaplain Brown oonduotod a so^ 
vioe under fire over the grave of Captain O'Neil, and 
Uter assuted Chaplain Swift with a general burial in 
the vaUey. It may console Uie friends of many who 
feU during thoae terrible days, to know that their dear 
ones were not thrust into unhallowed graves when 
they feU on the bataoOold, thanks only to these 
devoted chaplains, who, stood bareheaded, motionless, 
the taiget for sharpshooters, in the path of spent fire, 
and who emeiged scatiiless through divine protec- 
tion. The dead were shrouded in blankets or tcntcs 
d'abri, and were laid in reverse rows in a largo pit. 
There were but four mourners, — two negroes, a cor- 
poral of tiie TUt, and myself. Erelong buUeU began 
to whistie around, but neither chaphun recked it. 
-Ashes to ashes I Dust to dust I" Dr. Brown's 
voice broke-, his ooUeague finished tiie service. 
Then eadh ohaphiin seised a spade and filled tiie 

*^t sunset General Shafter started to the front 
for the first time. Cowardice is certainly not one of 
his attributes, for as he rode across tiie Rio Sew, 
a party of guerilla opened down the ford. The 
sentry at tiie crossing fell dead, but tiie commander- 
iMhief rode cooUy on, a few cavalrymen empty- 
ing tiieir cariwies into tiie trees. The general did 
not ride out to the lines, and few knew of his e«u^ 
■ion. The firing died away witii tiie daylight, and 
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Night on the Battlefield 

having secured my horse, I started to ride toward 
Caney, hoping to aid Creohnan. I pressed on, guided 
only by the stars, but soon became hopelessly en- 
tangled in a swamp. At the De Grot House, I 
learned from Follingsby tliat a stretcher and bearers 
were imperative. There were no littera at the front, 
tliough the Cuban oificor at tlie Pozo offered me six 
men as carriers. So I decided to ride in to Siboney, 
and ratumed to the iiring-lino to collect any letters 
or despatches that officers might care to send down. 

As I crossed the battlefield, the full moon poured 
down a lurid glare tliat made tlie country light as 
day. Dark objects lay silently in the valley, stark 
and stiff; uncanny vultures blinked like owls in the 
moonlight, so emboldened by the carnage that one*8 
advent disturbed them little ; over all rose tlie inde- 
scribable odor of blood and death. In the trenches 
above, the worn-out supperless troops bad sunk in 
the mud in troubled sleep. 

I hatl collected several letters, when a light flickered 
toward the Gobro Road, and a distant skirmish fire 
was heard. Then a second fire appeared on the hill 
to the west, and finally a third blaze appeared behind 
Estrella Point. Rabbi, under cover of the darkness, 
had taken Cubans round to the west shore and fired 
the Spanish blockhouses, which were evacuated as he 
approached. At the same time he opened fire against 
the Spanish ships and on the trenches at the head of 
the Bay. The Spaniards, thinking the expected as- 
sault on the city by land and sea was to take place, 
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were terror-etricken. At sword point, offioexs droTe 
their men to fonn oatpoBts to checlc the expected 
onslaught This movement stampeded a mule, whioh 
galloped toward the American lines. Our picquets 
challenged and fired, and the Spaniards turned to 
run back to the city* Their jabbering, and the 
attempt of Toral*s staff officers to stay the retreat, 
broke the stillness as our worn-out troops were 
aroused by the picquet fire. The alarm spread : our 
startled men opened a 'wild fire ; the outposts came 
tearing in. The alert defenders before Santiago 
responded heavily ; their outposts in the valley, falling 
on their faces to escape the fire of friend and foe, 
also commenced to shoot The opposing lines were 
marked by successive sheets of fiame, and though 
the advanced Spaniards suffered heavily, no American 
was killed or wounded. The fight soon subsided, as 
if by mutual consent Brilliant word painters have 
described this ** night attack " in thrilling language, 
artists never in Cuba have painted desperadoes con- 
gruent to Sidonia's caravels, storming our trenches. 
Since in places but three hundred yards intervened 
between the opposing lines, the outposts advanced on 
either side were veiy close, and each side accuses the 
other of attacking and being repulsed. Minds worn 
by strain and fasting readily conjure phantasms, and 
the cries of the Spanish outposts and the sudden 
awakening led many of our men to believe that the 
enemy resolutely charged the line, and, as such, it 
will periiaps go down to history. _ 
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A Needless Night Alarm 

The alarm caused a deplorable stampede at the 
divisional hospital Some frightened volunteew 
dashed into headquarters, shouting that the enemy 
had broken our line. Some of the staff lost their 
heads; their needless panic spread to the hospital, 
where rows of wounded ky in the grass awaiting 
attention. Some pleaded to be kiUed rather than 
left to the enemy ; several, with blood spurting from 
their wounds, started to run through the mud ; others 
called for rifles, swearing that they would die like 
men, not like dogs. It was several minutes before 
the panic was steyed. 

The alarm over, I was asked to carry a requisition 
for field dressings to Major Lugarde at Siboney; 
MUey also had been reported kUled, and wished a 
cable sent to his wife. As I sphshed over the foid, 
flashes and reports rang out as the guerilla took ridic- 
ulcus potehots at me in the dark, revealing their 
position. Replying with a couple of shots, I rode on 
across country to the coast, overtaking Scovel on die 
road. Our horses sank to the knees in the swamp, 
rivers were swollen with heavy rain, and at a late 
hour we reached Siboney. 

At the base hospital there, with the navy and fleet of 
transports in the offing, there was a lack of everything, 
and men were virtually djring for the want of nourish- 
ing food. So few hospital supplies had been unloaded 
that before July 1, when the army was buoyed against 
sickness by the prospect of the combat, the wounded 
from Guasimas alone overtaxed the hospital 
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Hay spread on the ground and covered with bUnkets 
formed the bed of the patients ; land oraba, scorpionai 
and tarantuhis worried the men repeatedly, and Uioy 
Utterly resented the treatment of the country tiiey 
had Ued for. Miss Barton and her staff on tiie Red 
Cross ship "State of Texas" were waiting at Ouan- 
tanamo, with tons of suppUes for tiie Cubans. Just 
before the San Juan battie, Mr. Davies ran his 
despatch boat down to tiie " Texas," and informed 
Miss Barton of tiie dire need of tiie hospital at 
Siboney. Regardless of red tape, Miss Barton moved 
the ** Texas " down tiie coast, and finding a lack of 
cots, clean linen, cooking utensils, medical supplies, 
Md suitable food at flie hospital, she hinded her entire 
staff and the necessary stores, just as tiie hundreds of 
wounded began to pour in from San Juan. 

Littie did the generous Americans who sent the 
"Texas" for the Cubans realize that tiieir donations 
would providentially succor tiieir own soldiers, 
whose lives were imperilled by incompetent official- 
dom. With Dr. Lesser, hU devoted wife, Sister 
Bettina, and Sisters Anne, Minna, Isabel, and Blanche, 
and Mi^ Trumbull White stood for hours by the 
operoting-tables, assisting tiio tii^cless surgeons and 
sootiiing the suffering men witii tiio divine influence 
God has bestowed on woman. The army had pro- 
vided Uttie beyond hardtack and field rations for 
the wounded, and had no faciUties for cooking. The 
SUtors prepared rice and gruel over braziers, and 
thus only did tiie wounded obtain tiie food tiiey could 
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Hospital Shortcomings 

assimilate. Day and night the devoted Sisters slaved, 
yritik brief respites of sleep on sides of packing-cases 
covered with a blanket ; and it is small wonder that 
tiicy all sickened and were removed in a dangerous 
condition to the hospital ship. 

Ice is imperative in a hospital in the tropics. 
During the Ashanti and Benin campaigns half-civil- 
ized Houssa soldiers in the British service found ice 
in the hospitals in the West African jungle ; but in 
Cuba, an island adjacent to their own shores, the 
American army moved without an ice-machine or 
arrangements for manufacture of ice on one of the 
forty transports. Mr. Hearst, from his yacht ^* Sylvia,^ 
sent several tons to the hospital ship ** Olivette'* 
and to Siboney, tod thus by private ministration 
fevered wounds were kept cool, and dangerous com- 
plications averted. The correspondents from the 
despatch boats si)ent their spare time in nursing, 
Davies, McNichoI, Root, Anderson, and others as- 
siduously working. Mumford turned the Journal 
headquarters into a wanl, in which he iicrsonally 
tended all the officers he could accommodate until he 
fell with yellow fever contracted by exposure at the 
front and the long hours ho devoted to this work. 
Self-sacrifice was thus rewanled in Cuba. 

Wlicn I arrived at Siboney, tiie surgeons were still 
busy at tiie tables, and Major Luganl, bloo<l-stivined, 
and weary from lack of sleep, turned patiently to 
hear my story from the front He gave me all the 
dressings he could spare, and after talking with Miss 
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Barton, she arranged with Dr. Egan, Dr. and Mrs. 
Gardner, Dr. Hubbell, and Mr. Kennon to take a 
wagon-load of stores to the tvonL Miss Barton was 
joined by Mrs. Horace Porter at the field hospital, 
and they worked for manj^ days at the front. 

I stepped softly between the rows of suffering sol* 
diers that night at Siboney ; fires outside and flicker- 
ing lanterns lit up tlie gaunt faces, some stamped 
with approaching death. Amid all the anguish, few 
groaned; some raved in delirium, one boyish lieu- 
tenant again urging his men forward in the historic 
charge. Some wounded that I had assisted at the 
front gave me a faint smile of racognition ; a corporal 
watched with anxious eyes for his brother, taken to 
the table, and when they gently told him the soldier 
had answered a higher call, he gave up hope and died, 
sobbing quietly. His name I never learned, but in a 
Uoodnstained wallet we found the picture of the 
sweet-faced mother who had given both her sons to 
her country. May they all be united at the great 
Reveille I 

Snatching three hours* sleep, I obtained a litter for 
Creelman and started back to the front before sun- 
rise. Branching off by a side trail to cross the hills 
to Caney, I rode some distance up the spur of the 
Condella to locate my position. Below stretched the 
glorious country. The sea shone like a polished 
mirror framed by the ironstone coast; the white 
houses and drying-yards of coffee-estates, nestling 
peacefully in the undulating valley, strongly con- 
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Ccrvera's Fleet Destroyed 

trasted with the sea of variegated foliage below. 
Before Santiago lay the two opposing armies, — an 
artillery duel in progress between Shafter and ToraL 
As I gazed on this scene, I remembered it was Sun- 
day. In America thousands, saddened by the news 
of the two days' battle and its sacrifices, were praying 
for their army in the field. In Spain the people 
knew little of tlie straits of their forces, and cele- 
brated their •• impending victory " by fiesta and bull- 
fight At that time the American tixMps were de- 
pressed. They realized the inability of their line to 
withstand combined onslaught of the enemy. The 
army could go no further: it could do nothing to ex- 
pel Cervem's fleet or capture the city ; heavy rains and 
increasing sickness made the prospect dark indeed. 
And at that moment tlie Qod of battles hearkened to 
his people's cry and placed victory in tlieir hands. 

Scanning the Bay, I could see no trace of the 
Spanish squadron. Then also I noticed an unusual 
roar of guns to seaward. Morro was wreathed in 
smoke, the shore batteries also, and I decided that 
Sampson was trying to force the harbor and Cervera 
had moved down the Bay to meet him. The narrow 
entrance and the sea beyond was hidden by the foot^ 
hills, and I was all unconscious of the decisive action 
being fought below them. 

I found Creelman later, but at headquarters. The 
field hospital at Caney had been stampeded by the 
night alarm, and the wounded had crawled six miles 
through the mud to the centre division. He was in a 
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raging fever, and we carried him to the hospital. Hii 
sliattered shouIder-bUde was dressed, and Dongough 
and Stoddard aided him to Siboncj. Truoe was de- 
clared that morning to enable the burial of the dead. 
During the afternoon, as I talked with Lieutenant 
Wheeler before his fdther*s tent, a despatch arrived 
for the general announcing the destruction of Cer- 
vera*8 fleet that morning. The* news spread down 
the line from brigade to brigade, and the worn men 
raised themselves in the trenches and gave a cheer 
that sent the enemy scuttling bock to the trenches 
they had left 

General Shafter had realized the seriousness of the 
position to which his army had plunged with such 
loss. Without sufficient artffleiy he could do noth- 
ing, and just as the fleet steamed out and ocoom- 
plished for itself the main object of our expeditioOt 
he cabled the following despatch : — 

Beobbtart of Wab, Washington, — We have town 
well invested on north and east, but with very thin Hne. 
Upon approaching it, we And it of such a character and 
the defenoes so strong that it will be impossible to 
carry it by storm with my force, and I am serioasly 
considering withdrawing about five miles and taking up 
a new position on the high ground between the San 
Juan Biver and Siboney, with oar left at Sardinero. • • • 

Shaftbb, Major-General. 

This message reached Washington at 11.44 ; and 
Seozetaiy Alger, in reply, advised, for the sake of the 
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An Altered Situation 

eflfect on the country, that San Juan be held if pos- 
sible, and promised i-einforooments.^ 

The news of Cervora's defeat changed everything. 
General Shafter sent in a demand of suii-oudor to 
General Toral, infoiining him of tiio loss of the fleet 
But a few hou» before, the Si>auish general had cabled 
Bknoo and Madrid that Corvera had escaixsd, and 
General Aguirre at Cienfuegos was oidewd to re- 
ceive the squadron with ostentation, and General 
Correa cabled his congratulations to the AdmiiaL 
One can but sympathize with unhappy Spain, whose 
jubilation was turned to despair when they learned 
the absolute loss of the squadron.. 

Toral, however, staunchly declined to capitukte, but 
did all in his power to prolong the truce until reinforoe- 
ments, marcliing from Manzanillo, should arrive to aid 
him in repelling the assault he hourly expected, but 
which Shafter was powerless to cany out Thanks to 
the Cubans, daily repoi-ts of the relieving column from 
Manzanillo reached headquarters. Garcia with two 
thousand men was holding the extreme right, cutting 
off the San Luis valley and the flve thousand men 
garrisoned tiiere witiiin sixteen miles of the belea- 
guered city but kept in ignorance of Torol's straits 
by the vigilance of the insurgents holding the inter- 
vening valley. Garcia, realizing the impossibUity of 

^ Gknersl Shafter haf nol expUlned why to maqjr men wtn 
Mcrifioed and the arm/ mored into the position before he diMor- 
•red the fortiflcatione too itrooir to itorro. Intelligent f«ooo> 
naisiaaoe oonld hare laformed him of thle a weelt befora the 
httUt. 
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holding the entire west of the Bay against six thou- 
sand Spaniards, who might advance at any point of his 
scattered lines, asked and receivetl perniiiwion from 
Shaf ter to ship half his men, under liabbi, down the 
ooast a few miles to Assedero, where, in conjunction 
with Colonel Estrada at Centre Maestre, they could 
hold a pass at the Aguacate River through which tlie 
Spaniards must march. In that position only could 
the insurgents stay tlie advancing force supposed to 
be under Pando, though Escario subsequently proved 
to be in command. 

After the destruction of the fleet General Shaftor 
decided that the Rabbi expedition was unnecessary. 
He believed the city would surrender, and said that 
if Escario gained entry there would be the more 
prisoners to his credit. Garcia stated that he would 
do his best to hold them out, but realized that it was 
impossible with his thin line. Escario had a column 
of thirty-three hundred infantry, two hundred and 
fifty cavalry, two field-gun», and sixty transport 
mules. The insurgents had harassed him on the 
march to Contra Maostix), where Colonel Estrada and 
six hundred of the Maoeo Regiment made a strong 
stand* Both tlie Spanish battalions, Isabel la 
Catolica and Andalusia charged the position, but 
were driven back ; and had Rabbi and his force been 
sent over, Escario admits that the Spaniards must 
have been routed* Finally, however, Estrada*s meagre 
ammunition gave out, and flanked by the Chasseurs 
of Puerto Rico, the six hundred Cubans fell back* 
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£scario*8 Entry 

The enemy crossed the Cobre Hills at daybreak, 
and skirting the bay, entered the city during the 
truce. The Cuban outposts there had been given 
explicit orders not to fire without orders, pending 
which the Spaniards gained the city. General Garcia 
keenly felt the unjust charges made against his forces, 
and those officers who knew his position exonerated 
him entirely. General Ludlow, who was on the 
extreme flank, eulogizes the Cuban forces in his 
report, mentioning Sanchez and others by name, and 
no other officer was brought into closer contact with 
the ragged patriots. To judge them beside trained 
American soldiers was, of course, impossible* Tliree 
times they intrenched, though without tools, and 
cheerfully relinquished the result of their labor to 
the Americans, when the lines extended to the right. 

They carried wounded, drew rations but twice; 
and the reports, inspired by the conduct of starving 
paciflcos and exaggerated by irresponsible correspond- 
ents, that credited the Cuban rebels with laziness 
and theft, are not only unjust but absolutely false* 
The stories of atrocities upon Spanish prisoners were 
pal|)able fakes. The insurgents in Santiago rendered 
much service to the army unostentatiously, and have 
gained nothing but abuse. Had Shaftor given Garcia 
definite orders, they would have been carried out In 
General Miles*8 words, ** Our requests were as com- 
mands to the brave Cuban**' 

On July 6 a second demand for the surrender of 
Santiago under threat of bombardment was rejected 
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hy Toral, and non-combatantB were advised to leave 
the city. The inhabitantB had suffered terrible 
priyations, and on the 1st and 2d they were 
terrorized by shells from the warships that fell in all 
parts of the town. The consuls drew up a letter of 
piotest to Admiral Sampson, against shelling the 
place without due warning. The guns, however, 
were directed against the defences behind Aguadores 
at 'great elevation, and unintentionally overreached 
the mark. Cervera on the Ist had threatened to 
shell the city should the Americans gain entrance, 
and gave notice to that effect. Rather than face this, 
the French consul and his subjects went to Cuavitas 
and entered the Cuban lines. The British consul, 
Mr. Ramsden, cabled for a warship to remove the 
people under his care. The panic was indescribable^ 
when Shafter's ultimatum was delivered. 

The consuls passed out to see General Wheeler, 
pointing out that the destruction of Santiago would 
not harm Spain materially, since the city was looked 
upon as doomed ; it could only destroy the homes 
and drive out the inhabitants to starve in a country 
devastated by Weylerism. The effect of their appeal 
was the grant of one day longer for the people to move 
out. II. M. S. " Alert '' and "^ Pallas " removed British 
subjects, and twenty tliousand people moved out 
beyond our lines, little recking that Shafter's threat 
was backed only by a few field-guns. Toral, pointing 
onty ironically, that since he had now several thousand 
less mouths to feed, he had plenty of supplies for his 
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Shafter Implores Naval Aid 

troops, then positively refused to surrender. Without 
siege-guns or mortars, Shafter was unable to follow 
up his ultimatum, and his strategy gained nothing 
and rendered thousands of women and children 
homeless. 

Having acted independently of Admiral Sampson, 
by not advancing against Morro Castle and the shore 
batteries, the commanding^neral now turned help- 
lessly to the navy, demanding that they should force 
an entrance to the harbor and attack from the Bay. 
Since it would assuredly have resulted in the loss of 
one or more vessels, the sinking of which would have 
closed the channel, Admiral Sampson declined to 
make the attempt. On July 4, the commander-in- 
chief cabled to Washington as follows: 

ADjuTANT-GEsnERAL, Washington i In the Field, near 
San Juan River, 4. — I regard it as necessary that the 
navy force an entrance into the harbor of Santiago not 
later than the 6th inst, and assbt in the oaptnre of 
that pkioo. If they do^ I believe the pboe will sur- 
render without further sacrifice of life. 

Shafteii, Major-Oeneral. 

This message he supplcmontod by a further appeal 
one hour later, stoting that the sure and speedy way 
to take the city was through the Bay, otherwise 
he would require 15,000 more men speedily, and 
doubted if they could be knded, since it was getting 
stormy ; and during tlio af tomoon ho repeated his first 
message. Secretary Alger wrote to Secretary Long, 
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him to order the navy to force the Bay at 
once; but since the War Department had sent the 
army into its precarions position, disregarding the 
only feasible plan of co-operation with the fleet for 
joint attack. Secretary Long refused to overrule 
Admiral Sampson. Adjutant-General Corbin then 
sent the following despatoh to General Shaftor; 

*^ Your telegram concerning the navy entering San tiago 
Harbor received, and your action thoroughly approved. 
The Secretary of War suggests that if the navy will not 
undertake to break throagh, take a transport, cover the 
pilot-house in most exposed points with baled bay, at* 
tach an anchor to a towlioe, and if possible grapple the 
torpedo cables, and call for volunteers from tlie army — 
not a large number — to run into the harbor, thus making 
a way for the navy. Before acting, telegraph what you 
think of it One thing is certain : that is, the navy must 
go into the harbor, and must save the lives of our brave 
men that will be sacrificed if we assault the enemy in his 
entrenchments without aid. This is strictly confidential 
to you.'' 

The insanity of advocating baled hay to shield an 
unarmored transport from modem projectiles that 
bad ignited the wood lining of Cervera's ironclads, is 
obvious. The certain sinking of the burning steamer 
in the tortuous channel of the harbor would have 
effectually barred out the navy, completing the work 
attempted by the enemy with the ** Reina Mercedes.** 

On July 6 the truce was extended for the exchange 
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Nonse Caprotinse 

of Lieutenant Arias and fourteen privates for Lieu- 
tenant Hobson and the crew of the ^ Merrimac." The 
exchange was conducted by Colonel Astor, Lieutenant 
Miley, and Captein Maestre, and Comandanto Irles 
and Captein Rios who conducted Hobson and his 
men from the city. The heroic sailors received a 
profuse welcome from the aimy as they crossed the 
lilies, and at night they were all back on the flagship. 
During the afternoon Captein Chadwick of the ^ New 
York " and Lieutenant Wood of the ^ Gloucester " 
visited headquarters. The captein pointed out the 
impracticability of the navy forcing the harbor. 

The Junte of defence met in Saptiago. Several 
officers advocated surrender, the clerical party advised 
it, Linares wavered, and the brave Toral was in a quan- 
dary. Irles sprang to his feet and in an impassioned 
appeal reminded them that they were custodians of 
Spain's honor ; that Shafter showed no disposition 
to end the truce and bombard. As soldiers, they must 
resist to the last diteh ; as cowards, surrender. The 
effervescible Latins were roused again, though three 
officers and several privates deserted in the night and 
entered the Cuban lines. 

During the protracted truce the formation of our 
lines completely changed, and nightly the troops 
closed in, drawing the cordon tighter. But the 
soldiers grew dispirited with inaction : exposure and 
army rations were beginning to tell, and finally yellow 
fever broke out On July 7, Nona Caprotinss, a 
frightful storm raged, and, wondering at the general 
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inaction, a classical trooper suggested tliat the com- 
manding-general had emulated Romulus, and disap- 
peared in the midst of it Other storms followed, 
swamping tha trenches and adding to the difficulties 
and discomforts of the army. Had injudicious 
censorship allowed news of the plight of the forces to 
reach Madrid, and had Toral been notified to hold out 
longer, the army, sent unequipped to face fever, 
famine, and Spain, must either have hurled its de- 
pleted strength against the city's defences, to save 
a national disgrace by assault at frightful sacrifice, 
or faced anniliilation by disease and privation. 

The banks of the three rivers crossing the line of 
communications were steep and well wooded. A few 
hours and palm-trees would have eflfectively bridged 
them. A tie-block trestle or single-lock span would 
not only have allowed the passage of light artillery 
and transport trains, but would have saved the con- 
stant immersion of the troops, who were forced to 
wade or swim across San Juan several times each 
day. During the whole campaign the men thus 
lived and slept constantly in wet clothes ; and there 
were many victims of latent malaria thus developed 
by negligence that even France was not guilty of in 
her disastrous Madagascar expedition. 

Foreign attaches were amazed to find officers faring 
the same as their men. I frequently messed on pork, 
hardtack, and poor water with cavalry officers. Their 
men had coffee, but they explained apologetically, 
** We do not sponge on their ration, for they need it 
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Self-Sacrifice of Officers 

more than we." Colonel Evan Miles was told by die 
doctors that his life was endangered by lack of food, 
and that he must be invalided home. He could not 
assimilate hardtack, and he had no tent at the front, 
though commanding a brigade. But he stayed reso- 
lutely with his men, and, too ill to stand, I have seen 
him ^Tapped in his cape and propped above the mud 
and water by ammunition boxes, directing operations 
night and day. When the city surrendered, he con- 
sented to be invalided home. Heroism and self- 
sacrifice existed along the whole line, and such 
officers can lead men anywhere and to do anything. 

But the sufferings of- the army were as nothing 
compared to the privations endured by the unfortunate 
non-combatants from Santiago. They were huddled 
in thousands in El Caney ; every house was so crowded 
that none could lie down, but squatted on the floors 
of the rooms and on the piazzas, unable to move. 

Delicate wives and daughters of merchants, promi- 
nent residents of the city, were herded in with dirty 
negroes and the scum of the population. There was 
no privacy. Pood was unobtainable, though the 
woods were scoured for mangoes, which were fortu- 
nately plentiful and alone staved off starvation. The 
town resembled a vast reeking pigsty, — there were 
absolutely no sanitary observances ; the streets were 
littered with filth ; in the one stream that provided 
the refugees with drinking water, the people washed 
their clothes and themselves, and it was polluted by 
surface drainage. 
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The emaciated survivon of the reconcentradoe, 
whoee pudicity had departed through force of circom- 
fttances, thought little of the lack of privacj ; but the 
delicate Cuban ladies from the city felt their position 
keenly until they also sank into the apathy of starva- 
tion. In single rooms fifty persons were sheltered, 
ladies in silken robes luid beggars in rags. Money 
availed nothing* and on several occasions, when I 
lode out with the few tins of beef and the hardtack 
I could secure for special cases, I saw £he fortunate 
recipients offered and refuse gold pieces for a single 
biscuiti and one man produced twenty-five dollars to 
buy a can of beef. Most of the wealthier class left 
Santiago before the blockade, especially the families 
of the Spanish merchants,-and the officers' wives 
stayed in the city ; but there were Spanish and Cuban 
ladies in silks and satins abjectly starving in Caney. 

The most pitiable sights were to be ceen in the 
Pkza and the side streets, where thousands of peo- 
ple were unable to obtain shelter and lay exposed 
to sun and storm, the former perhaps the more trying. 
Two loads of food were sent out on the fifth day, but 
these supplies were as the ten loaves and fishes for 
the multitude, with no miracle of mcrease. Then the 
Red Cross workeni arrived, and Dr. ElweU did what 
he could to relieve, but ** No transport available " was 
the answer to his entreaties to headquarters, and tons 
of food spoUed at Siboney, while hundreds starved 
but thirteen miles away. 

One oould not fail to notice the wagwas that daUy 
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The Hungry at Caney 

arrived at headquarters with forage for the hones of 
the general and staff and his cavalry escort, when 
vast potreros of Parana grass in tlie valley guar- 
anteed food for the animals. One of those wagons 
filled with food each day would have* saved much 
suffering to the men at the front and to the refugees, 
for whose plight we were morally if not legally 
responsible. Each day caldrons of soup were made, 
and this distribution led to fieroe riots, in which 
weak buffeted with strong in a struggle for the pre- 
cious decoction that was exhausted before one-fiftieth 
of the crowd had been served. Frail women and chil- 
dren were trampled under foot in the mad rush ; men 
foigot their chivalry in the fight for food, which they 
usually wanted for their o\m litUe ones, and few but 
the most resolute, and therefore the least needy, ven- 
tured into the seething crowd. In the scenes of suffer- 
ing and misery women were reduced untU they priced 
their honor for a morsel of food for their dear ones. 

The more intelligent class roundly berated General 
Shafter, when his threat of bombardment was post- 
poned from day to day. "How dare he,'* they 
argued, ♦• drag us out to this misery and then make 
no effort to bombard the city into surrender? All 
these days of truce we might have stayed at home.^ 
Rumors reached the people later of supplies ad lib. at 
Siboney, and then a steady stream of fugitives started 
through the muddy trails to make one effort to reach 
the land of plenty. They had to carry their effects 
or discard them. The streams were swollen, the roads 
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qiiAgii)iT68 ; and it made one's heart ache, to see the 
helpless women and ohildren wading and stumbling 
down that fearful fifteen miles to the ooast, hundreds 
falling bjr the way from sheer weakness. Many died 
from exhaustion ; but the majority either gare up in 
despahr and returned to Canejr, or managed to reaoh 
the main road from SibOnejr to Santiago, where the 
passing troops, touched by the mute appeal on those 
despondent faces, devoted the greater part of their 
own scanty rations to aid them on the way. It took 
the people three days to reach the looked-for Mecca, 
which then turned out to be a plague spot of yellow- 
ferer, quarantine enforced, and no shelter or rest for 
their weary bodies. 

The Red Cross, however, soon opened a relief depot, 
and finally many were housed in the cofFee store- 
houses on the hillside, the residue existing as they 
might in the woods. 

On July 10, Toral, receiving prompt rejection of 
his offer to capitulate if allowed to march out with 
full honors of war, requested that cable operators 
might go to the cify, to transmit to Madrid the terms 
of unconditional surrender demanded. General Ran- 
dolph arrived with additional field batteries, and 
the 1st District of Columbia and 8d Illinois Volun- 
teers also marched to the front. Despite these 
leinfoxoements, Toral, that afternoon, sent out a 
defiant letter to Shaf ter, stating that he could sustain 
a long siege, and reiterated his refusal to surrender, 
save with a safe conduct for his army with full honors* 
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The Bombardment Opens 

To this Shaf ter sent a terse reitemtion for uncondi- 
tional surrender, and the Sunday quietude was broken 
by a scattering volley and a shell from the Spaniaitis, 
ns they defiantiy dragged doxm the white flag. Our 
artillcxy were at extreme range, and opened at 4 p. ii 
Tlie suffering soldiers, sick with Inaction, tumbled 
Into the trenches, and tlie fighting restarted. With 
Armstrong and Bengough I rode out to tiio advance 
ndges,' to witness the effect of tiie bombardment 
The mortars threw bombs, ratiier ineffectually, 
against tiie hilbide leading to the city, and tiie field- 
guns did little damage. One shrapnel, however, 
struck Fort St. Inez, killing thteo privates, and 
wounding Colonel Pascual, Lieutenant Diaz, and fif- 
teen men. Alsop Burrows also planted a shot from 
tiie dynamite gun right below a bronze cannon just 
mounted by Melgar. The piece was hurled from its 
carriage, the gunners blown to atoms, and tiie escaip- 
ment torn up for thirty feet Tlio Spanish roply was 
badly dirocted, and shells hissed and screamed over 
our heads, bursting iu the woods in rear. Tlieir 
Hontoria planted tiiree sheUs at the foot of our out- 
works, and one, tearing its way tiirough tiie miUtaiy 
crest x)f tiie ridge, burst under a bomb proof, killing 
Captain Rowell and Nelson, and wounding Lieuten- 
ant Lutz and several privates, aU of tiie Second. 

The shells from tiie fleet wero mora effective, 
tiiough fired at very great elevation over the foothills, 
and ranged by matiiematical calculation. Several 
houses wero demolished; but witii such piecedents 
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as Sebastopol, Strasborg, and Paris, it was easy to 
nalise that Sbafter^s threat to knock Santiago to 
pieoes with, bis puny field-guns was futile; even 
aided by a powerful navy, it might take long to 
force surrender. 

At night General Ludlow moved his brigade round 
at the extreme right, .his tired forees occupying 
trenches voluntarily erected with stupendous difficulty 
by (jaroia*s men. At daybreak on the lltln firing 
was resumed; but the Spaniards replied weakly. Our 
left was but three hundred yards from the enemy's 
position; and from the trenches of the 21st Infantry, 
a very clear view of the enemy was obtainable. 
Colonel McKibben turned a round hill into a redoubt, 
and, with Captain Ebstein and Captain Comman, 
commanding battalions, a continuous fire was directed 
against the enemy's guns. But the position was far 
from comfortable, and it was a terrible ordeal to lie 
hour after hour, behind scanty cover, while a frontal, 
oblique, enfilade and cross fire was poured against the 
position, with seven-inch shells thumping over into 
the centre of the hill at intervals. With Lieutenants 
Mullay and Martin I squirmed through the brush 
clothing the ridge, and viewed the batteries erected 
directly opposite. The judgment of these officers — 
that several *^guns" the enemy had mounted were 
but logs of wood — proved correct We could 
plainly see laige sheUs from the ^ Brooklyn '' drop- 
ping among the intrenchments on the hillside. 

At 2 p. M. the bugles rang out ^'Cease firing!" as 
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Arrival of General Miles 

a boyish-looking ^alvarez" stepped feai'lessly up on 
the enemy's earthworks and planted the white flag. 
General Wheeler then rode out to meet Gonexal 
Toral, who now asked for time to consider ** uncondi- 
tional surrender. " Our men again sank apathetically 
into their trenches, cuxsing tlioir plight, and uiging 
that it were better to die like men in assaulting 
Santiago than like dogs in a ditch. 

On the following day General Miles ^ and General 
Henry arrived with reinforeements, and at 9 a. m. a 
flag was sent, asking General Toral to meet the 
commander-in-chief. Generals Shaf ter, Wheeler, and 
Gilmour, Colonel Monse, and aides, moved out 
beyond the lines to attend the conference, and Toral 
manifested that his desire to surrender was only 
outweighed by the fear of blame in Spain. But the 
advent of the general-in-chief and reinforcements had 
a marked effect: Toral retired to consult Sagasta 
and Blanco over the cable. Blanco at once acqui- 
esced, and several houn later the Spanish Cabinet 
accepted the inevitable, on condition that the gar- 
rison should be repatriated. 

1 Landing at Sibonej, General Hilei was horrified to find tho 
terrible dcfilation ; and learning of Hajor Lngard'f f otile appeals 
to headqnarton for men to police the hate, he tent an order to the 
front Kelt daj tlie S6th Infantij marched into Sibonej; the 
town waa burned bj night and the deflUtion corered. But the 
recognition of the f ubtle eneroj in rear, far more to be dreaded than 
the Spaniard at tlie front, waa too Ute. Sereral eaaee of aickaeta' 
were recognised aa jellow fever, and aa victim after victim fell in 
it! raragea, the men who had fonght lo fcarleasi/, blanched at the 
foe n9 man can combat A few daja* proloBgatioB of the ilcge, mad 
the army waa doomed* 
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With graceful tact General Miles did not stay to 
share the triumphs of the victory be had done much 
to consummate. Before sailing to Puerto Rico he sent 
Shafter instructions as to army camps, to which the 
latter querulously replied that he had understood that 
he was not to be superseded in command. In quiet 
irony General Miles replied that he had the honor to 
command the United States Army, of which Shafter^s 
force was a part, and the incident closed. 

A commission consisting of General Wheeler, 
Greneral Lawton, and Lieutenant Miley, met General 
Escario, Colonel Fontan, and Mr. Mason, British 
Vice-Consul, to arrange the terms of capitulation. 
The Spaniards finally agreed to surrender the whole 
division of Santiago; t. e., ^e portion of Cuba east 
of a line drawn through Aserradero, Dos Palmas, 
Cauto, Tanamo, and Aguilera; the United States to 
transport all troops in the command to Spain; officers 
to retain their side arms; the forces to march from 
the city with honors of war, laying down their arms 
at a given point, it being understood tlmt die com- 
missioners would recommend that the Spanish 
soldier return to Spain with the arms he so bravely 
defended. 

Sunday, July 17, — the day assigned for the dos- 
ing scene of the campaign, — dawned auspiciously. 
At ten o'clock church call rang out. The chaplains 
led their regiments in divine worship and thanksgiv- 
ing for the cessation of hostilities. It was a memo- 
rable service, and as the strain ** Praise God from 
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The Closing Scene 

whom all blessings flow" rose through the trees from 
voices softened by the gratitude and emotion of men 
brought by the scenes of war to a nearor realization 
of mortality, the finite and the Infinite, many a sick 
American boy sobbed aloud, as his thoughts roverted 
to the distant homo whero prayers were rising for the 
loved one in the field. General Shafter, the gen- 




FicaiMikB OP SiovATniiBt ATTAcniD TOTHB Articlrs OP Capit- 

ULATIOM BT TIW fiPAKItU AMD AmBUCAW COMMIMIOIIKBt. 



erals of divisions and brigades, and their staffs, and 
an escort of cavalry rode beyond the lines at ten 
o'clock, to receive the capitulation of Santiago. 
War correspondents were refused permission to wit- 
ness the surrender, in language coarse if emphatic, 
though the reason for this suppression of one of the 
great chapters in American history seemed inexpli- 
cable. In striking un&imess, a &vored few, my^ 
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•elf included, receired pemuBsion to witnees the 
ceremony. 

In the Ganoea valley, below San Juan, the Ameri- 
can officers halted. A few moments later, General 
Toral and his staff, and an infantry brigade marched 
out from the city. Victor and vanquitfhod bIiooIc 
hands. The du^ of surrendering is only worse than 
receiving surrender, and the American offlcors by 
evoxy courtesy strove to lessen the humiliation of the 
defeated foe. The S^xinish bugles played a pitiful 
^retreat.** Our cavalry carried sabres; tlie Spaniards 
presented arms, and tlion marched in column, de- 
positing their rifles in a heap. Several of the 
Spaniards were weeping bitter tears of mortification, 
and though for months Uiad joyously anticipated 
the end of their brutal sway in Cuba, now one could 
but feel pity for Toral and his staff, who at least had 
fought bravely for their country and had won 
respect. 

The generals rode into the city, but I reorossed 
the lines to borrow a camera, and was unable to again 
pass the guards. I was amply rewarded, however, 
for the distant view of the occupation of the city. 
As I rode out to the advanced outposts, the whole 
army moved up into lino along our entire front The 
midday chimes from the cathedral were wafted across 
the valley. The regiments sprang to attention. 
Every eye was fixed on a faint black line marked 
against the sky — the flagstaff of the Governor's 
pahu)e. Something fluttered up the poles a thrill of 
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Old Glory over the City 

exultation d9minated each heart* for ••Old Gloiy'* 
was waving over the city. Unmanly? Perhaps I 
But those who had endured the campaign are tho 
better judges. At the sight of the flag great lumps 
rose in our throats. We strove to speak, but choked. 
Santiago suddenly seemed enveloped in mist, and 
strong men turned away and wept as children. 
Capron's battery was booming in salute, eveiy band 
burst into tiio ••Star^pangled Banner;" and as tlie 
fourtli gun reverberated in the hills, voices were 
regained, and tvom five miles of throats rose the 
beautiful refrain,— 

"Tho SUr^pongled Danner, oh, long may It ware, 
O'er tho land of tlio free, and the home of the bmre." 

Then three prolonged cheers of triumph ran down 
the lines, like a feu de jaie^ mingled with a hoarse 
shout from the Cubons, •♦Viva los Americanos!" 

As the flag was raised, the general representing tlie 
dignity and honor of tlie American nation addressed 
Scovel in language so coarse and action so tlireaten* 
ing that he lost self-control, and struck the man, for- 
getting he was thus striking the rank of General of 
the United States Army. 

Knowing Santiago well, I was asked to go in 
with the Signal Corps. I finally received a joint 
permit with Armstrong, and we xtNle in at midday. 
We were politely received by the Spaniards, who 
were greatly relieved by the termination of the war, 
and whose condition was pitiaUe. A deatli-like 
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•tUlnesn reigned throughout the city; the streets 
were deserted, and the houses closed, save where 
residences of Cubans had been sacked by the guerilla, 
or the walls omashed in by our shells. We rode 
along the outer edge of the city, where the streets 
were barricaded like Paris in Commune, the walls 
loopholed, trenches cut across the highways, and so 
formidable a line of defence formed that an assault 
on the oity would have proved costly. Nine suc- 
ceeding rows of trenches must first have been cap- 
tured on the slope leading from San Juan, the 
terrible barricade of barbed wire, protected by the 
forts and blockhouses, surmounted, before the storm- 
ers could reach the city and its immediate defences. 
The place was practically iiQpregnable from infantry 
attack. 

Close behind the trenches the Spanish dead had 
been hurriedly covered with earth, and the road to 
the city was strewn with dead horses, marking the 
cavalry retreat of the First Above all rose an 
intolerable stench which seemed heightened by the 
vultures and wild ours we disturbed from gruesome 
feasting. Two field-guns were mounted directly 
before the hospital, covered by the Red Cross flag, 
and one gun had been run out and fired from an 
annex which gave excellent shelter for loading. The 
hospital' itself was in a deplorable condition : the lawn 
beyond, covered with old dressings, excrement, and 
refuse of all kinds, must necessarily have proved a 
plague spot The cots were chiefly filled 
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In Santiago 

with sick, and by verified reports the Spanish loss in 
killed and wounded was very much less than ouis, 
though much greater if the number of Americans 
needlessly sacrificed before San Juan be deducted 
from those lost in actual battle. The entue Spanish 
loss at San Juan, Caney, and the succeeding fighting 
before Santiago was: General Vara del Rey, one 
colonel, three comandantes, twelve subalterns, and 
ninety-eight men killed; Geneml Linai^ two 
coloneU, six comandantes, tliirty-nine subalterns, 
and three hundred and ninety-two men wounded; 
seven officera and one hundred and sixteen men 
missing or prisonors. 

Late in the afternoon a long line of emaciated non- 
combatants commenced to stream bock to the city. 
Before they were settled in their homes the ^Stato 
of Texas ** had risked submarine defences and entered 
the harbor, and tons of supplies were soon being 
distributed by Miss Barton and her staff. But the 
exposures and privations at Caney had left their 
mark. For three weeks the death rate in Santiago 
averaged over a hundred per day, among less than 
thirty thousand people; and for three months the 
deaths were abnormally high. It is estimated that 
over three thousand people lost their lives through 
the humanity that allowed non-combatants to escape 
the puny bombardment which destroyed but a doxen 
houses. 

General McKibben was appointed Military Gover- 
nor. The 9th Infantry garrisoned the city. During 
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a trying period the olTicera of this regiment allowed 
great tnot in dealing with tlie various factions. 
Colonel Ewers was afterwards promoted, and oasumed 
ohaige at Goantanamo. He and his aide, Lieutenant 
Frozer, arranged for the passing of Spain, and won 
the gratitude of Cuban and Spaniard. 

The garrison of Santiago surrendered 14,602 
rides, 1247 carbines, 84 revolvers, 267 sabres, 602 
machetes, and 4,652,200 cartridges. Of tliis ammu- 
nition one million rounds were for the Argentine 
Mauser, though the garrison had but 800 rides of 
that pattern. 

After the city had fallen, our sick list increased 
enormously. Nostalgia, assured by tedious inaction 
following strenuous exertion, is invariably augmented 
by fever. Despite tiie exodus of invalids, sliipped 
North on dirty transports supplied with hardtack, 
canned meat, and foul water, to become an object 
lesson to the American people of the effect of Cuban 
climate and ofiicial negligence, 4122 soldicts were 
on the sick list in Cuba on July 24. The generals 
hold a conference, and signed a petition to tlio Secre- 
tary of War, urging that it was impenktivo that llio 
ftrmy bo moved North at once. General Shatter 
ooncurred in this; his army had not oven cooking- 
utensils j and since no intelligent attempt was ap- 
parent from Washington to ship either suitable food 
or shelter to the stricken army, the ofTioen plainly 
saw approaching extermination. The President 
promptly decided to move the army North, and dur- 
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The Army Withdraws 

ing the first two weeks in August, the regunenttf 
were moved to Montauk, Santiago being garrisoned 
by immune troops mobilized through the Sou^h. 

The army that had landed but seven weeks before, 
in the flush of health and strength, crawled back to 
the transports in regiments of gaunt spectres, to 
return to the country whose readiness and anxiety to 
do everytliing possible for its defenders had been 
negatived by the unfortunate officialdom and chaos in 
Washington. The horror and sadness of it — that 
Americans should have died for lack of medicine and 
food in a land adjoining their coasts, and within 
reach of a generous people willing for any sacrifice 
that the troops should have need of nothing! A 
glorious campaign, that attained stupendous results? 
Yes. But inward history will prove that those results 
might have been attained with, practically, no 
sacrifice. 



CHAPTER XV 
fc„u«. .™. C.m..^.». -A »"«-"" »• ■»- 

COHCLUHOK. 

FiTTEBl. months have eUpsed flince the flag w« . 
Jsu^ over Santiago; Uo -nths ago Spa^ re^- 
nuUhed her -overoiguty over CuK -d tb Island 
Lsed under the military mle o£ the Umted SUU^. . . 
C cany «eeke' delay, negotiaUo- or ^a« fc«- 
t^een the two natione ended satisfactorily ; the Spin- 
n. anny folded ita Utt«i.d_barmer8, and w.thdre. 
fron, the Und that would soon have proved .te grave. 
They left a desolate desert, a monument ol rum. 
r^ir, pestileace. and death, to the -g"--- 
^Z momUy pledged to stand sponsort. the F«e 
Cuba that is to arise on the blood-soaked asbee of the 

^■'I'^'^iie mundane age the heroes of Washington's 
day a« apt to be forgotten, but the "P— o^ 
17?6 are dominating the war-worn Cubans of 99 
and desi« for betterment of thU people, "-68^ "^ 
ignorant as some of them are. has been ^t""^^^? 
Z influence and example of the gmt Repubbe at 
Thir doors. Only those who know the Cu^^n^- 
„„tely. realize the price they have pa.d f^herty 
„d appreoiat* the misgivings they have t^nlsT ^r 
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Reprehensible Misunderstandings 

the future. This mistrust is the direct result of ft 
series of grave mistakes made by military mleie, tlia 
effect of which must retard the redevelopment of the 
Island, and the tranquillity and content so necessaiy 
for the well being of any country. 

After the inhabitants returned to Santiago, many 
families looked with joy for the reunion with dear 
ones, lon^f alucut in the field. But General Sliaftert 
for no substantial reason, prohibited Cuban soldiers 
from entering the city that many of them had been 
bom in. At the capitulation the Cubans were not 
represented, despite tlie aid they bad gratuitously 
given. When the BritiBh saved Bekwai from 
Prempeh, the king furnished contingents to General 
Scott for scouting and transport Every one of 
those savages was enrolled at once, and received 
regular pay and rations, and after due warning against 
looting, the king and his foUowen were given a 
place of honor in the ceremonies when Kumasii 
capitulated. By such tact England rules some mil- 
lions of savages just emerged from cannibalism, by a 
few companies of native soldiers and a score of white 
officers. She has learned by bitter experience that 
Arm kindness is cheaper and more efficacious than a 
battery of Catlings. If Aguinaldo had been invited 
to enter Manila with his body-guard, and received 
due recognition for the fighting bis men did in Luzon, 
he would have been in a reasonable frame of mitid to 
accept the inevitable. He could undoubtedly have 
aided in the formation of the liberal autonomy io- 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

tended by the United Statem and from penonal 
knowledge ol some of hi. adhewnte, I believe he 
would hare prored a worthy ally rather than a 
lelendess enemy, without diminution of American 
power or prestige in the Islands. ,, . o v. 

The same lack of tact nearly proved coeUy in Cuba. 
"By the exclusion of our leaders and flag from to- 
d.y. ceremony we feel as the patriots under Wash- 
ington would have felt had the aUied armies captured 
New York, and the French prohibited the entry of 
the Americans and their flag," remarked one Cuban. 
Garcia withdrew his forces and marched against- 
Holguin, and the bitterness among the people in the 
city was increased by the arbitary orders of Shafter, 
ttd the conduct of the roughujlement of one or two 
nwiments. Kissing women on the street may be 
harmless horse-pUy, and mere curiosity prompted the 
soldiers to enter private houses and roam around, but 
Latins do not understand these things. 

SeBor Ros, the autonomist civil governor of Santi- 
»» Province, was asked to retain his position after 
American occupation. A moderate Cuban, for yea« 
• lesident in America, trusted hj aU parties and 
factions, he was the one man likely to aid the United 
States in tiie reconstruction of eastern Cuba. His first 
wt was to discharge from office some notorious Span- 
idk officials of the old regime. Perhaps he excelled 
his authority : General Shafter thought so. Sending 
for the governor, Shafter, in the presence of a crowd, 

eoaisely berated him as a presumptuous mcaL 
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Dangers of Unjust Criticism 

Mr. Ros, in quiet dignity, tamed and tendered his 
resignation. Representative of the conservative ele- 
ment of the Cubans, the breach was serious, and only 
the withdrawal of Shafter and the appointment of 
General Wood averted disorder and a threatened 
rupture. 

The unjust attitude of a section of the American 
press caused dangerous irritation in Cuba. The 

a 

action of a few negro desperadoes during the war 
were taken as texts for wholesale condemnation of 
the Cuban race. I well remember sitting in a Cuban 
camp one cool August niglit, talking with the oflicers, 
educated gentlemen to a man. A copy of the ^ Army 
and Navy Register " of July 28 was produced, and in 
English, which three-fourths of the officers there 
understood, a captain read : — 



^The insurgents felt, when Santiago capitulated, thai 
they should be privileged to sack the city and gratify 
their lust for robbery, greed, and generally riotous liiF> 
ing. They hare been refractory since General Shafter 
refused them the consummate gratification of their 
dreams, the slaughter of the Spaniards and seizure of 
everything Spanish. • . • Pursuing a barbarous system 
of unholy indifference for the lives of those tliey cap- 
ture, inured to the worst sides of life," etc, etc, etc 

At tlie close of the article no one spoke. Then 
one officer sprang to his feet, and in an impassioned 
harangue called all to swear to fulfil their oath, 
** Independence or Death,*' and face the latter before 
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submitting to Amerioan intolerance. ** This is the 
official organ of their army," he went on ; •• this is 
American justice. Have we not two thousand Span- 
ish prisonen living in idleness at Cambote, while wo 
are starving here ? Have we not punished by death 
all those who violated our commands to respect 

prisoners?** 

Slights and insults General Garcia met calmly. 
••We did our best," he would say sadly, "and time 
will show that my ragged, hungry soldiers have 
endured with the resolute sincerity of the Americans 
of Saratoga or Yorktown." The past nine months 
have proved that the Cubans are magnanimous, and 
desire only the return to peaceful industry. After 
the continued cruelty of Spain,-they have evinced no 
desire for reprisals, Spaniards have been respected as 
no Tory was respected during the Revolution, and 
the Cuban to-day stands ready to join the Spaniard 
in the building of a mutual country. When Pinar del 
Rio and Sancti Spiritus surrendered, the insurgents 
took charge of the cities on behalf of Americans, 
and not one outrage or injustice was reported. 

General Wood soon perceived the danger and injus- 
tice of treating the Cubans as a conquered people. His 
kindly tact and firm discrimination then had a marked 
effect Calling in the insurgent leaders, he asked for 
their ooK)peration. They were completely won over 
by his genuine Americanism; their men had soon 
stacked their arms, and showed their ability and desire 
to work, being employed at road-making and sanitary 
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Conditions during the Siege 

improvement Deserving Culxms were placed in all 
public offices, schools were reopened, and in a few 
weeks the filthiest, most distracted comer of Cuba 
was as clean and orderly as an American city. The 
avidity of tlie younger element to attain the educa- 
tion so long debarred was surprising, and all the 
schools were soon filled to overflowing. By the latest 
report of General Wood, the regularity of attendance 
has been sustained, the Cuban officials have without 
exception proved satisfactory. Official dishonesty 
has disappeared, and the administration of the Eastern 
Department shows positive proof of the ability of 
the Cuban for self-government under the guidance of 
the United States. 

Through the blockade, and during the weary nego- 
tiations for peace, when anarchy reigned in Cuba, the 
residue of the reconcentrados and hundreds of the 
lower classes in the cities succumbed to privation. 
During the first seven months of '98 there were 
17,760 deaths in Havana, against 2224 births, from a 
population of little over 280,000. With such a death- 
rate the extinction of tlie Cuban race would soon 
have been assured. When the Evacuation Commisr 
sioners had completed their work, and the Army of 
Occupation was moved to western Cuba, the aspect 
grew more hopeful. General Blanco returned to 
Spain, Castellanos assumed command, and as the 
Spanish troops were mobilized in the large cities, the 
smaller towns, freed from restraint, invited the in- 
surgents to enter. Thus dozens of towns practically 
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under Cuban adminiatration. At this time 
four-fifths of the people in the cities were starving. 

When the insurgents had disbanded, I realized, 
as never before, how the Cuban male population had 
disappeared during the war. To-day the Cubans are 
being criticised as a mongrel race. The best blood 
in the Island is soaked in the soil ; the backbone of 
the Island, the white farming class, has disappeared. 
Cuban women are nursing the offspring tliey have 
been forced to bear to thair hated oppressors. Thou- 
sands of the people are so reduced that they can 
scarcely crawl. As the Spaniards withdrew, I trav- 
elled through the distiicts they evacuated Space 
forbids the horrible details of the trip, which was cut 
short in Matanzas by an impromptu duel with a 
Spanish colonel. I was forced into this brawl by 
Carohano, courtmartialled by Blanco for flogging 
naked reconcentrados, and Escalante, and received a 
ball in the chest, which was extracted by a Spanish 
surgeon, who showed me much kindness. 

The military government in Cuba has accom- 
plished much during the past year : as far as the res- 
toration of Cuba is concerned, it has accomplished 
little. The return of the rebels to their homes was 
necessarily the first step toward regeneration. The 
Cuban Assembly, a body politic, elected by the army, 
and representing every division in the Island, sent 
envoys to Washington to ask for a loan guaranteed 
by Cubans revenue. This commission was not re- 
ceived, and the Administration, overlooking the 
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The Assembly Ignored 

Assembly, sent Mr. Porter direct to Gomez, offering 
a loan of *8,000,000, provided the Cubans would give 
up their arms to the United States military authori- 
ties. Gomez accepted these conditions, foigetting 
that he held his commission only by appointment of 
the Assembly, who had sole control over the army. 

Incensed by the slights, resenting the demand that 
the patriot anny surrender its arms to another power, 
the Assembly rejected the President's offer, and de- 
posed Gomez from command. The deadlock thus 
caused delayed the disbandment of the Cubans for 
many weeks ; the lack of security thus caused hin- 
dered impoi-tant investments of capital, and was only 
removed by the diplomatic compromise of Capote, 
who arranged that Gomez should represent the As- 
sembly in the distribution of the loan, and the arms 
be stored honorably. 

After all these months the census, so vital for 
revised franchise and popular government, is not 
yet complete ; no organized effort has been made for 
the rehabilitation of the countiy, and the Cuban 
looks wonderingly for the freedom he so long has 
craved. With this indefinite policy of indecision 
and procrastination, capital for interior investment 
has been withheld, and redevelopment seriously 
retarded. 

It is difiicult for a country to formulate its first 
colonial policy, and the experimental colonists are to 
be pitied, but procrastination cannot lessen the diffi- 
culties to be faced* The military government of 
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Under Three Flags in Cuba 

Cuba fhonld havo ceased with the necessity for it 
The appointment of ex-Cuban generals as provincial 
civil governors was wise ; but their power is nominal, 
and popular voice is dead. A civilian, as Mr. Hannis 
Taylor, placed at the head of affairs in Cuba, would 
have accomplished more in a month, widi tact and 
discretion, than the military rule of Cuba will ever 
accomplish. The army officers have done splendid 
work, but it has yet to be proved tliat a military 
training fits men for the reconstruction of a system of 
jurisprudence suitable for a Latin people, the admin- 
istration of the revenue, and intricate economic and 
financial problems and the adjustment of currency, 
to be faced in Cuba. 

But if political reconstruction has been slow, the 
vast improvement in sanitation accomplished by the 
army will prove of lasting benefit to Cuba. General 
Ludlow has carried out a crusade against disease and 
dirt in Havana, — undoubtedly the filthiest city in 
the world, — and the accumulated offal of ages has 
been removed from the towns and cities, and sanitary 
regulations enforced for the first time in history. 
The work of cleansing the capital was aided by the 
unfinished system of drainage and the splendid water- 
supply. The bulk of the houses, built in Moorish 
style, boasted a fcetid cesspool under the centre 
courtyard, from which all rooms open. Numbers of 
these lacked connections with the main sewers, which 
emptied through open culverts into the harbor and 
sea. During the war many houses oonttdQiMl a fam- 
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Improvement of Sanitation 

ily in each room, with no sanitary appliances : the 
offal and refuse Vrere thrown into the street beyond. 
Hundreds of tons of waste have now been destroyed, 
new sewer connections put in, and the worst quarters 
of the city demolished entirely. 

This cleansing has reduced the death-rate to regu- 
lar proportions, yellow fever during the post summer 
has been unprecedentedly scarce, and when the pro- 
jected canal is cut, to flush out the vast cesspool, 
Havana harbor, the city, quaint and beautiful despite 
the dirt, will become a Mecca for winter tourists. 

Despite the abolition of the preferential tariff and 
the reduction of duty on necessaries, the Cuban Cus- 
tom House now shows an increase on the revenue 
paid in by Spanish officials after peculation. The ex- 
porjks from Havana during the past eight months of 
American occupation wore valued at $18,058,570. 
The United States took $18,428,417 of this, $5,585,158 
going to other countries. Of the above amounts 
$12,800,088 was merchandise, $580,874 gold coin. 
$875,040 in merchandise, and $1,808,429 in gold 
went to Spain. France took $978,060 in merchan- 
dise and $518,050 gold coin. This report is highly 
satisfactory, but the vast shipments of tobacco prac- 
tically cover the merchandise. The sugar industry 
will need much capital for revival and increase. Of 
the one hundred and fiffy-nine sugar estates in cen- 
tral Cuba, but forty-one factories are operating. Fruit 
and coffee raising will prove fields for the foreign in- 
vestor, vast timber oonoessions are idle, but until roads 
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are improved little can be done save on the coast 
Farming Is at a standstill for the want of seeds and 
implemontB. The construction of the railroad from 
Santa Clara to Santiago will open up the richest dis- 
tricts in the bland, which as yet are untouched. 

Capital and labor are alike needed in the Island. 
Maso*s project of inducing restricted immigration 
from tlie' Canary Islands and northern Spain will 
solve the latter difficulty, if placed into effect While 
American capital is cautious, English capitalists are 
obtaining options and making effective arrangements 
for aggressive investment. The commercial instinct 
and energy of the Spanish merchant will retain him 
the control of mercantile trade, as the gaclmpine of 
Mexico. But since transoceanic nativity no longer 
insures preferment, political and commercial, the 
united power of these men, so long Cuba's curse, will 
exist no longer. The notorious carpet-baggers have 
returned to Spain s by tlie Paris treaty Spaniards re- 
siding in the Island are to have equal rights with 
Cubans for one year, after which they must proclaim 
their citizenship or become aliens. 

For the future one can say Tittle. The United 
States is morally pledged to give the Cubans indepen- 
dence. To-day Cuban obedience is enforced by a 
power too strong to be resisted : enforcement creates 
resentment That obedience will be willingly given 
to the acknowledged superiority of America, if the 
Cuban realizes that the betterment of his Island, not 
the selfish wishes of financiers and the greed of car- 
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Annexation 

pet-baggers, is concerned therein. Forcible annexa- 
tion the Cuban will not hear of; it will precipitate 
insurrection. But tactful administration to^^y, sus- 
tained by Cuban officials elected l^ the people, will 
assuredly foster the dcsira of tlie people to become an 
integral portion of the United States. The Cubans 
desire the right to live, and a voice in shaping their 
destiny. The revival ot industry is so slow that tlie 
Cuban fails as yet to appreciate altered conditions, 
and he knows nothing of his political future. 

Time will work all these things, but revival of in- 
dustry cannot come until the future policy of the 
Government is definitely settled. The intelligent 
Islander to-day desires independence under Ameri- 
can protection, and realizes ultimate annexation in- 
evitable. Annexation by force he will resent ; with 
Cuban institutions founded, and the Island pro- 
nounced free and independent, he will desire the 
closest ties with the United States, if not admis- 
sion in some form to the Union* 



THB END 
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